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23 Provincialism in School Administration 
26 There has been a tendency in recent years for 
cities and villages to foster home-town interests 
29 to an exceptional degree. The local dollar must 
' not go beyond the confines of the town. It must 
" remain at home. 
34 In the field of school administration, this policy 
has been championed with great vigor and vehe- 
36 mence. It has found expression in favoring home 
talent in the employment of teachers, in patroniz- 
37 ing the local merchant to the exclusion of the out- 
of-town merchant, in recognizing local contractors 
” and architects in schoolhouse construction. And on 
4, | the whole this policy has met with the approval of 
the home-town people. 
45 The New Tribune, of Waltham, Mass., recently 
46 said: “Neither school committees nor parents 
always realize that the schools are conducted for 
48 the children — that the manner in which they are 
49 conducted will determine largely the character 
51 and capability of the citizenry of the future. Com- 
| munity spirit is highly commendable. The ‘good 
56 neighbor’ policy among residents of a city is as 
productive of kindly feeling as among nations. 
56 But it is not necessary to raise a barrier against 
66 those from another town or another state. This is, 
_. | in facet, a violation of its principles.” 
OS j = ° 
| More than that. Every town has something to 
>, | sell. It has economic relations with an outside 
world. If every unit would attempt to go on a self- 
| sufficiency basis there would soon be stagnation 
| and distress. The Chinese-wall idea is un-Amer- 
54 | ican. There are times when outside talent may be 
. | preferable to local talent, when the outside mer- 
<< | chant has something which the local merchant can- 
55 not supply, etc. 
There are many items which go into a modern 
83 | school plant which the locality cannot supply. 
oo These must come from centers where industrial 


on and commercial enterprise produces them. 
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We ask you — 

To judge our program in the light of its 
contributions to the objectives of educa- 
tion. How does it conform to the well- 
known and highly regarded principles of 
education? 

To employ teachers of health and phys- 
ical education on the basis of their train- 
ing and experience. Do you believe that 
the teaching of physical activities requires 
only a glorious past record of athletic 
achievement — or solely the possession of 
a fine physique? Or do you prefer to hire 
a teacher who has had training in educa- 
tional philosophy and methods, in child 
psychology, in social sciences, the biolog- 
ical sciences, in the conduct of physical 
activities, including sports, games, rhythms, 
formal activities, etc.? 

To give us a time allotment that is ade- 
quate. We believe that an adequate pro- 
gram requires at least an hour each day 
for every boy and girl. Science, mathe- 
matics, English, art, and music cannot be 
taught well in one or two hours per week; 
neither can physical education. Is the allot- 
ment of time for physical activities deter- 
mined by the number of hours left in the 
schedule after the “core” subjects have 
been placed? Or is thought given to the 
amount of time that physical education 
does deserve and require, after which a 
definite number of hours is selected for 
this subject-area. 

To judge the success of our program on 
the achievement of all the boys and girls 
in the schools who attend our classes. We 
like to have winning teams, but we prefer 
to be judged as good or poor teachers on 
all of our work — not any one phase of it. 
Is our program reaching the majority of 
boys and girls in the school, both during 
school and after? Are we as interested in 
the child having little or average skill and 
co-ordination as we are in the physically 
gifted child? Do we give the majority of 
our time to the coaching of athletics, or to 
teaching all phases of physical education? 

To expect of us work which is in our 
field. We have been trained as physical 
educators, not as nurses, physicians, psy- 
chiatrists, or physiotherapists. Do not 
expect us to do work which is out of our 
field. It too often gets us into trouble; we 
can do our own job well— when we go 
astray in our endeavors we are not so 
good. This is a true confession. 

To assign our classes when there is a 
chance for us to arrange a homogeneous 
grouping and moderate-sized classes. Do 
you assign youngsters to “gym” classes 


{Assistant Editor, Journal of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation and The Research Quarterly 


We Ask You— 
A Physical Educator Speaks 


Ross L. Allen, Dr.P.H.’ 


who are widely varying in age, grade, social 
experience, and interests? Does one class 
in physical education have 200 students 
while another has 15? Or do you attempt 
to have children of the same grade, of the 
same scholastic course, in the same class? 

To leave the function of disciplinary 
action to some other agency within the 
school. The principal, vice-principal, boys’ 
and girls’ counselors, are better prepared 
for this duty than the physical educator. 
If a student cannot get along in a subject 
and is compelled to drop it, we object to 
having him thrust upon us, especially in 
the middle of the semester. Furthermore, 
because we are big and husky is little 
reason for believing us to be better dis- 
ciplinary officers. We like to help, but we 
do have plenty of our own work to do. 

To consider us regular members of the 
faculty. We are not special teachers — 
we are full-fledged educators with prac- 
tically the same background of any other 
teacher in the school. We want to be con- 
sidered as full-time members of your 
faculty with rights and privileges identical 
with the remainder of your staff. We ask 
no special dispensations. 

To make your judgments of our teaching 
after long observation. Our teaching situa- 
tion is not identical with that in the class- 
room. A reasonable amount of noise and 
failure to have every individual in line are 
usually natural accompaniments to good 
pedagogy in physical education. We do not 
like to be considered exhibitionists every 
period of the day. We realize that you do 
like to see straight lines, lack of confusion, 
and activities in unison; but if you see too 
much of this, begin to wonder if you have 
employed a teacher or a master of puppets. 
Look for child initiative, purpose, and ac- 
tivity in our classes. If the teacher is the 
ever-dominant ruler with large groups of 
his kow-towed subjects ‘in front of him, it 
is time to do a bit of evaluating of teach- 
ing methods. 

To observe a large variety of activities 
during the year. We occasionally become 
faddists without realizing it. We tend to 
teach most frequently those phases of our 
work in which we are most proficient and 
which are most enjoyable to us. Nothing 
serious here— merely remind us that a 
large variety of activities is essential to 
meet the individual recreative and physical 
needs of our children. 

To give us a reasonable teaching load. 
It does not seem fair to expect physical- 
education teachers to carry on a satis- 
factory program of interscholastic and in- 
tramural activities after teaching six or 
seven classes each school day. We would 
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Frankly 


like to have our after-school work con- 
sidered as a definite part of our teaching 
load, for after all, it is teaching when done 
properly. 

To help us out with our program. We 
enjoy our hearing you offer to supervise 
the spectators at our games, to take an 
active interest in and help us to finance 
our athletic program. We want you to con- 
sider the athlete in your class as you would 
any other member — do not give him any 
special privileges. On the other hand, do 
not hold his athletic ability as a club over 
his head. It should be used as an incentive 
for good work, but constant threats of 
taking him off the team will result only in 
antagonism on the part of the student. 
Remember, too, that we plan our after- 
school activity program far in advance. If 
you know a boy is to play on his class 
team in a scheduled game, the boy and 
the physical-education teacher would ap- 
preciate it if you would refrain from keep- 
ing him after school on that day. Couldn't 
you suggest another afternoon to make up 
that back work? 

To use us for committee work. We 
want to contribute to the smooth running 
of the entire school. We want to feel that 
we are essential and worthy members of 
the school community. Give us a chance 

-we are hard and intelligent workers. 

To co-ordinate our program in your 
teaching. If you can contribute naturally 
to our program, please use every oppor- 
tunity to advantage. We do not ask for 
artificial or superimposed correlation, but 
where our work obviously is related to 
your particular field we hope that you will 
integrate our work with yours. Nearly 
every subject-area — from Greek to geom- 
etry — can augment physical education. 

To tell us truthfully what you think of 
physical education. But be sure that you 
are thoroughly acquainted with our work 
before you make adverse criticism, espe- 
cially to others. We would rather explain 
why we are doing so-and-so — perhaps you 
will see it our way. Bring your criticism, 
both laudable and derogatory, to us. We 
do not enjoy receiving it, second hand. 
Then, too, please do not laud physical 
education, and subsequently forget to 
recognize its value when considering the 
points which have already been discussed. 
Do not offer lip service to physical edu- 
cation — we enjoy action. 


¢ Montclair, N J The school board has 
approved its 1937 budget, calling for a total of 
$1,236,794 for school purposes. Of the total, $986,- 
294 will be raised by taxes. This is an increase of 
$117,869 over the amount for last year. Of the 
increase, $102,000 will be used to restore salaries 
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Personal Qualifications of the Superintendent 


Selecting a superintendent is somewhat 
like choosing a wife. The logical male may 
have definitely in mind the numerous de- 
sirable traits of a wife, but still may find 
himself meeting at the altar for exchange 
of vows someone who differs widely from 
his intelligent, home-loving, stunning blond 
ideal. So one might list the characteristics 
of an ideal superintendent yet find himself 
much devoted to one who falls far short of 
his ideal. It is probable that no superin- 
tendent can be found who meets fully any 
list of desirable traits for the ideal admin- 
istrator; it is unreasonable to expect, on 
the other hand, that a really successful 
superintendent will be without any con- 
siderable number of these traits, or that 
he will not have developed some of them 
to an unusual degree. 


Qualifications of the Administrator 

Professional training is very often rated 
as the most important qualification of the 
administrator. Increasingly, perhaps, super- 
intendents are coming to accept the point 
of view that a sound educational philoso- 
phy involving also professional and tech- 
nical training is their most important 
qualification. It should be understood, 
however, that professional training per se 
is of relatively little value, and that dyna- 
mic personal qualities are essential in 
carrying forward any program — academic, 
professional, or social. 

Boards of education are slow in being 
convinced that professional training in- 
cluding techniques is the most important 
qualification of a city superintendent. They 
are attracted by personal traits and be- 
lieve that a philosophy of education or 
knowledge of the use of certain gadgets 
and techniques is of little value to a super- 
intendent who hasn’t the personal magnet- 
ism to put into effect the program evolved 
from his philosophy. 

In fact, boards of education do not know 
what to look for in a superintendent any 
more than a young man knows just what 
to look for in a wife. It is safe to assume 
that personal qualifications rather than 
professional preparation will rank large in 
both selections, however. Of the thirty 
reasons given by 264 school-board mem- 
bers to explain the success of 105 super- 
intendents of schools, 22 of them including 
the first five in order of frequency of ap- 
pearance related to personal qualifications 
and only 8 had to do with professional 
training.” It is probable that the most im- 
portant factors in securing the position are 
reasonably insignificant traits when it 

‘Head of Department of Education, Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, Mo. 

2National Education Association, Department of Superin- 


tendence, Eleventh Yearbook, Educational Leadership, 
p. 291, 


Frank L. Wright’ 


comes to holding one’s job and performing 
its tasks satisfactorily. Being a fine phy- 
sical specimen is a case in point. Many is 
the time that the big-fine-looking candi- 
date — and one can find nowhere in the 
world finer-looking specimens of manhood 
than at a meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence — has secured the posi- 
tion in competition with another who may 
have been much more efficient but less im- 
pressive in appearance. 

That teaching corps rank personal quali- 
fications high is attested by a study of 
experienced teachers and principals. To the 
inquiry “What do you like, what do you 
dislike in your superintendent’’? two thirds 
of the 180 characteristics or traits men- 
tioned, related to personal qualifications, 
while a large proportion of the other third 
related to both personal and professional. 
It is probable that the people of the com- 
munity would judge the superintendent’s 
fitness on the basis of personal qualifica- 
tions even more than would either boards 
of education or teachers. 

Since personal qualifications seem so im- 
portant, an analysis of such qualities is per- 
tinent. It would appear that the minimum 
qualifications of a modern superintendent 
are (1) physical vitality, (2) executive 
ability, (3) native intelligence, (4) ability 
to express himself, (5) a distinctive per- 
sonality, (6) good character, and (7) a 
democratic point of view. 


Physical Vitality 

One superintendent of a city of 80,000 
believes that “the qualification most neces- 
sary for the superintendent is the ability 
to work about 23 hours a day for some- 
thing like 366 days a year. Unquestionably 
men who expect to succeed in administra- 
tion must have excellent health and great 
powers of endurance.” To be industrious, 
forceful, and enthusiastic requires good 
health. In order to meet the requirements 
of the public as a member of the board 
of the Chamber of Commerce, a committee 
of a service club, the boy-scout organiza- 
tion, the Library Board, a social club, at 
least one bridge club, a church affiliation, 
a lodge, a speaker on numerous occasions, 
and to do the minimal required things re- 
lating to school— make a budget and 
spend it wisely, entertain three to five sales- 
men daily, act as truant officer, plan build- 
ings and direct their maintenance, select 
and supervise teachers, and assume a hun- 
dred other responsibilities ——a_ superin- 
tendent must have capacity for hard, con- 
tinuous work. But vitality, evidence of 
life, a twinkle in the eye is expected. An 
administrator, if he is not to succumb to 
nervous breakdown, should have a regular 
schedule of physical exercise. He must 
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know how to relax and relax. Furthermore, 
he must know how to delegate responsi- 
bility and hold responsible those to whom 
he delegates work. 


Executive Ability 


The superintendent is the executive or 
manager of the schools. He is representa- 
tive of the teachers as well as of the board 
of education, and is required to have more 
than usual executive ability, a trait which 
may be developed but which includes much 
more than professional training. As execu- 
tive of a school system, the superintendent 
should be an unusual organizer, capable 
of integrating the entire system into an 
efficient organization, one who is more 
than the efficiency type found in industry. 
He is not the boss; he is not the “big 
stick”; he is not the “you must”, ihe “my 
school” nor “my teachers” type; he is a 
democratic director of a highly trained 
group of people. He is responsible for a 
spirit, an atmosphere among the entire 
personnel. He has the ability to get people 
to work hard and like it. He has the ability 
to develop in the entire personnel a loyalty 
— loyalty for the system, loyalty to the 
community, loyalty to the superintendent, 
perhaps, but never loyalty to any person 
nor to anything which will lessen any in- 
dividual’s loyalty to and belief in his better 
self. It requires a superintendent of real 
executive ability to determine a wise edu- 
cational policy and to see it accepted by 
his staff as a whole. It takes executive 
ability to maintain harmonious and effec- 
tive relations with his large family of 
eachers of different training, differing 
temperaments, different abilities, and dif- 
ferent outlooks. 

It requires real executive ability to know 
one’s shortcomings as well as one’s abilities, 
and to allow persons who know more than 
he does to use their better judgments 
without interference. Some superintendents 
who object to members of boards inter- 
fering with teacher appointments, allow 
their elementary-school principals no voice 
in the selection of the teachers with whom 
they work closely. In the long run all 
parties including parents and children 
suffer. One specialist (in education) be- 
lieves that “as far as elementary educa- 
tion goes, most superintendents are a lia- 
bility rather than an asset. The typical 
superintendent not only knows little 
of what the objectives of elementary 
education should be, what curricular 
changes might be made, why changes 
in school organization are necessary, 
what methods of teaching are sound, but 
he has a technique of administration 
which makes it impossible for those under 
him to make improvements. Oh, yes! He 
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knows how to build and equip a building 
which will make impossible any changes 
in teaching methods; how to give tests 
which will hold the teachers to a rigid, 
formal curriculum; how to set up daily 
programs and departmental or platoon- 
organization plans under which no one 
could do a good job of teaching.” 

In the words of a superintendent: ‘I! 
think I would advise all superintendents to 
do everything possible to deflect the steady 
inpouring of routine duties to other and 
perhaps more capable hands. It is so easy 
for superintendents to allow their days, 
their years, and their lives, finally, to be- 
come ordered by such requirements as may 
come along. It is, I think, a rare superin- 
tendent who is able to order his own 
course.”’ Such a superintendent will demon- 
strate rare executive ability. 


Intelligence 


One of the very most important traits of 
the successful superintendent is downright 
native intelligence and ability. In- some in- 
stances he may need enough intelligence to 
make up for the serious lack of it in mem- 
bers of his board; at other times he must 
display a rare degree of intelligence if he 
is to manifest enough leadership to con- 
vince an unusually intelligent board that 
he is capable of their complete confidence 
and trust. 

A superintendent is a mental accelera- 
tor for his teachers, the foe of smugness 
and complacency in his board and in any 
other group. Without intelligence, the 
superintendent remains a_ stranger to 
literature, music, art, and illiterate socially 
and politically, because without intelli- 
gence, he will not have acquired the foun- 
dations of social and cultural living before 
he has become immune to them. It takes 
intelligence to interpret the rapid and 
critical changes taking place in society, to 
understand the forces underlying contem- 
porary civilization, and to initiate “‘persist- 
ently and consistently clear-cut move- 
ments which ultimately achieve the goal 
of a good life.” 

It takes an intelligent person to elimi- 
nate the vast chasm between the vital 
problems of American culture and the con- 
tent of the school curriculum, to initiate 
a program of education involving a con- 
tinuous process from the cradle to the 
grave, eliminating the unsatisfactory fea- 
tures of grades, promotion, marks, and the 
barriers between subjects and schools and 
often between teachers and the administra- 
tion. To give the schools increasing ability 
to raise standards of living demands in- 
telligence. In fact, it takes an intelligent 
person even to think about the large prob- 
lems of society — economic, _ political, 
social, religious, esthetic, not to say any- 
thing of an attempt to incorporate into the 
schools, materials, methods, activities and 
attitudes which will, in some degree, con- 
tribute toward the solution of these prob- 
lems. When one has solved the problems of 


*Townsend, A Letter to Deans of Graduate Schools 
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his community or his nation, he may en- 
gage his intelligence copstructively on in- 
ternational problems. There is plenty of 
opportunity for the full use of one’s in- 
telligence. 


Ability to Express One’s Self 
Effectively 

Some superintendents believe that the 
ability to speak and write well and effec- 
tively is the school administrator's strong- 
est asset. Almost anyone can put ideas 
down on paper or can make some sort of 
oral presentation of them, but adminis- 
tration more and more calls for an ability 
to do this effectively so that people hearing 
and reading these presentations are moved 
to favorable action. Facility for dramatic, 
effective expression is a valuable asset to 
anyone in any calling and particularly is 
this true in the case of the administrator 
who is compelled to be convincing in his 
leadership of an intelligent group of co- 
workers, the teaching force, in his close 
contact with a board of education, some 
members of which may be opinionated or 
obstinate and in his varied contacts with 
Rotary, the Chamber of Commerce, women 
intelligentsia, and the P.T.A., to say noth- 
ing of the problem of having a traffic 
charge “‘fixed.’’ Any superintendent who is 
worthy the name can find something worth 
saying; he can have something his listeners 
want to know and ought to hear, and he 
can learn how to say it well. Any adminis- 
trator who cannot express himself interest- 
ingly and effectively, should seek seriously 
to acquire that art. 

If his influence is to be very wide in 
scope, a superintendent should have some 
facility of expression with the pen. If he 
has something worth saying, it ought to be 
worth publishing. The words of a large 
percentage of superintendents do not look 
well in print, whereas in oral expression 
good looks or a humorous story may cover 
a multitude of expressional or inarticulate 
sins. 


A Distinctive Personality 

Personality manifested by a high degree 
of social sensitivity is essential to success 
in almost any calling and particularly is 
this true in the case of an administrator. 
“By personality,” according to Link, “we 
mean the extent to which one is able to in- 
terest and influence other people. As the 
intelligence test is a test of what a person 
knows about things and people, the per- 
sonality quotient is a new measure of what 


UNIFIED ADMINISTRATION 


No board of education can expect a maxi- 
mum of educational development in a school 
system where the responsibilities are divided 
among two or three individuals and where 
each one is reporting separately to the board 
of education. The unit system of school ad- 
ministration is the only system which will 
fully safeguard the rights and privileges of 
all the children of all the people. — George 
D. Strayer, N. L. Engelhardt. 
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a person does about things and people.’ 
Given a good physique, a high degree of 
intelligence, outstanding scholarship, un- 
limited professional training, a superin- 
tendent may be only a mediocre success 
or even a failure if he lacks personality, 
that something which enables him to make 
and keep friends, ‘to interest and influence 
other people.” One’s learning, one’s intelli- 
gence, one’s technical training may im- 
prove while his personality deteriorates, 
and as one’s personality deteriorates, his 
ability to secure and hold a job, to form 
social relationships essential in interesting 
and influencing the people of the com- 
munity he has been chosen to serve, will 
deteriorate. 

A high degree of social intelligence in a 
superintendent is manifested by first-hand 
knowledge of the needs of the schools, the 
teachers, and the various groups of the 
community, and by tact, sympathy, cour- 
age, initiative, and impartiality in dealing 
with all these groups. 

He should be a good mixer. He should 
have a high degree of facility in personal 
contact with a wide variety of persons 
children, the personnel of his teaching staff, 
superintendents in small towns and super- 
intendents in high positions, the people of 
his community, the high and low. He needs 
to know how to deal with minority groups 
and win their support for the larger good. 
He should lend his support to any organ- 
ization which has for its purpose the de- 
velopment of a stronger, better community. 
He should be a master hand in training 
and in dealing with his board of education. 

Of all the associations the superintend- 
ent makes, it is probable that he fails more 
completely to realize maximum possibilities 
in his association with groups that are 
dealing definitely with educational prob- 
lems, such as the teaching corps, the board 
of education, parent-teacher associations, 
and child-study groups. He gets along well 
in those groups where his word is accepted 
on educational matters, but he is accused 
of assuming a defensive role immediately 
in those groups where his educational 
theories and policies might be questioned. 


Training the Board Members 


Boards of education often do not know 
just what their duties are and sometimes 
assume responsibilities which belong to the 
superintendent. On the other hand, many 
superintendents do not know how to treat 
members of the board. They criticise the 
board unduly. They seldom put themselves 
in the position of members of the board. 
They often complain that boards of edu- 
cation interfere with progress in schools; 
some even advocate their elimination. A 
recent suggestion, following President 
Roosevelt's recommendation concerning 
judges of the Supreme Court, is to give the 
superintendent power to increase the num- 
ber of members of the board to fifteen in 
case the present board proves unsatisfac- 
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tory to him. In most cases of board domi- 
nation, the superintendent has no well- 
planned program of his own or has never 
suggested one, or has misused the authority 
vested in him by the board. The superin- 
tendent has spent too little time informing 
and training the members of his board. 
It is strange that a majority of superin- 
tendents who for years have had their ex- 
penses paid to meetings of the Department 
of Superintendence and who confess they 
would not attend if expenses were not paid, 
have never so much as suggested that a 
member of their board attend. Still more 
peculiar is the fact that a large per cent 
of the members of this Department do not 
want members of their boards to attend 
these meetings. Some say their boards are 
not capable of getting anything of value, 
while one superintendent was frank enough 
to confess that any member of his board 
would cramp his style. 

A superintendent cannot properly train 
the members of his board by disregarding 
them, by announcing important decisions 
such as the removal of an athletic coach, 
before discussion with the board, by keep- 
ing them out of the public eye. He will 
not train them by guarding jealously his 
own prerogatives and public appearances. 
As Reeder suggests, the superintendent 
“should not develop the point of view that 
he is always right and his board is always 
wrong. He should understand he is not 
omniscient. 

Some superintendents seem to take the 
position that members of the board should 
be seen and not heard, others that they 
should be neither seen nor heard. In some 
school systems, members of the board see 
to it that they are both seen and heard on 
all occasions. In one system, in five years, 
members of the board have had no part 
whatsoever in any program planned by the 
superintendent of schools—they have 
been neither seen nor heard. In another sys- 
tem a few miles away, there is seldom a 
meeting and never a commencement at 
which some member of the board does not 
have a part on the program. Members of 
boards of education are human, just as 
human as superintendents. They would ap- 
preciate some consideration just as does 
the superintendent. It is barely possible 
that sometimes certain members of boards 
are quite capable of counseling on educa- 
tional matters and it may be, as interested 
in the welfare of the schools and in the 
students with whom their children 
ciate as is the superintendent. It is quite 
probable, furthermore, that this type 
the very best type of board member — is 
more frequently disregarded and his mem- 
bership on the board is least desired by the 
administrator. 

One of the greatest needs today in 
American education is the more thought- 
ful, friendly association of superintendents 
and boards of education. One efficient 
superintendent says “I never realized quite 
how ineptly I have dealt with my school 
board until I accepted membership on 
other boards. I simply did not understand 
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Mr. Stanley Rolfe 
Superintendent of Schools, Newark, 
New Jersey. 


Mr. Stanley H. Rolfe, formerly deputy superintendent 


of schools of Newark, N. J., has been elected superintend 
ent of the school system. He succeeds the late John H 
Logan. 

Mr. Rolfe is a graduate of Bucknell University and 


holds a master of arts degree. He is also completing his 
graduate work for a higher degree at New York Univer 
sity. Following his graduation from Bucknell University 
Mr. Rolfe was a teacher, vice-principal, and principal of 
schools. Later he became an assistant superintendent and 
was promoted to deputy superintendent, a position which 
he was filling at the time of his present appointment 

Mr. Rolfe is a member of the editorial board of the Veu 
Jersey Educational Review, is vice-president of the New 


Jersey Council of Education, and chairman of the board 


of governors of the New Jersey Schoolmasters’ Club. He 
is a member of the board of governors and a past presi 
dent of the Newark Schoolmen’s Club 





board-member psychology in regard to 
school details. I would recommend that 
every superintendent embrace some oppor- 
tunities to serve on boards of other institu- 
tions not only for the good he can do but 
also for the good that will be done him.” 

Nowhere perhaps does the superintend- 
ent of schools have greater opportunity to 
influence education through personality 
traits than he has in his dealings with his 
teaching personnel. Some of the charac- 
teristics which teachers themselves find 
most desirable in their administrative lead- 
ers are: 

Approachableness and friendliness to pupils, to 
teachers, to parents, to strangers, even to 
reporters 

Ability to stimulate teachers and keep them 
from stagnation 

Breadth of 
boredom 

A sense of humor 
embarrassing situations 

Openmindedness — willingness to listen to new 
ideas and help evaluate them 

Real desire to give credit where credit is due 

Decisiveness — readiness in making decisions 

Uncommon good common sense 


interest and thus incapable of 


which has bridged many 


Some of the undesirable features of the 
superintendent were expressed in the fol- 
lowing terms by experienced teachers and 
principals: 


Political wire-pulling — trying to please publi 
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or “best 
system. 
Partiality — playing favorites among teachers 
Inabil.ty to meet public because of unattractive 
appearance and poor speaking ability. 
Egotism — use of his authority to make others 
feel small. 


people,” instead of building a school 


Indecisiveness —“blows with the wind” on 
decisions. 
Talkativeness — “a loud and continuous 


talker”; “tells tales out of school.” 
Familiarity not enough reserve with staff 
Some of the personality traits mentioned 
by the superintendents themselves as most 
essential for success of an administrator 
are: 


Capacity to Lke folks 

Ability to deal with diverse personalities and 
social forces on an impartial basis. 

Willingness to allow every teacher and admin- 
istrator to develop along lines in which they 
are most capable. 

Ability to inform the community of the work 
and needs of the schools without it appearing 
as propaganda. 

Humility —a comradeship 
both teachers and_ pupils, 
maintain authority 

Courage. 


with 
and yet 


coworkers, 
able to 


James Barrie has quite properly said 
that without courage there is no guarantee 
of any other virtue. Boards of education, 
teachers, and the people of the community 
will support the leader who has deep-seated 
convictions based on the best information 
he can secure, and then has the indomitable 
courage to defend these convictions even in 
the face of opposition. There is a vast 
difference between courage and foolhardi- 
ness, however. The man of courage will 
have to decide when to speak softly and 
when to fight. He will have to decide also 
which is justified compromise or mar- 
tyrdom. The courageous educator will 
make these decisions not with selfish mo- 
tives in mind, but in the light of what he 
is convinced is for the common good. 

It might be advisable to admonish cer- 
tain superintendents that it is possible to 
overemphasize and to trust too implicitly 
in a high-pressure type of personality. We 
are emerging from a period in which super- 
intendents have been accused of having 
given too much attention to buildings and 
the material aspects of administration. We 
are entering an era in which administra- 
tors may be criticized for giving too much 
time to what may be termed political and 
social aspects. A superintendent may justi- 
fy handshaking, backslapping activities on 
the theory that this is the only way he 
can cope with aggressive, social, political, 
and governmental agencies which are en- 
croaching more and more upon the rights 
of the school. Although he may think of 
himself more as an educator than a politi- 
cian, sooner or later politics will creep in- 
to his district and when this happens, he 
will find himself shaking the wrong hand, 
slapping the wrong back, and even kissing 
the wrong baby. Many a person has 
found that fine physique, handsome locks 
of wavy hair, or effulgent personality has 
accomplished wonders without any hard 
work. It has been found that neat and 
attractive appearance will allow one to get 
by with a trifle less effective speech. One 
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should beware of glorification of person- 
ality at the expense of hard work, of play- 
ing golf with the “right people’ when he 
should be studying the technical aspects 
of his job, of accepting favors when he 
should have been learning how to learn so 
he might continue to serve. 


Good Character 


A glorified personality is something 
quite different from good character and 
while good physique, good looks, effective 
speech, and ability to meet people well, are 
valuable assets to the administrator, good 
character is the sine qua non for continued 
leadership. Good character is expressed in 
a clean body and a clean mind from which 
issue clean thoughts through clean speech. 
It is expressed in fair, sympathetic deal- 
ing with all associates. The character of 
the superintendent will indicate the ex- 
tent to which he is really educated and 
should show what education can do for 
people. 

To be clean physically, smoothly shaven, 
well dressed, clothes pressed, and shoes 
shined may seem trivial but are of utmost 
importance because they create first im- 
pressions which last and reflect the char- 
acter of the individual. There is no place 
for risque jokes or vile stories in the mind 
or vocabulary of any superintendent of cul- 
ture and refinement, who is demonstrating 
by his life what education can do for peo- 
ple. Recently a member of a civic club 
walked out on a superintendent of schools 
and resigned from the club following a 
questionable story by the superintendent. 
It is a regrettable fact that a woman on 
the board semetimes proves valuable as a 
restriction on either a superintendent or 
board members who are inclined toward 
indecent language. 


A Democratic Point of View 

The person of good character should be 
democratic and not unduly prejudiced. The 
administrator should be fair in his deal- 
ings with teachers, custodians, and other 
employees, as well as with members of his 
board of education. He must be bigger 
than his petty personal prejudices. It is 
unfortunate that administrators can and 
do “get it in’ for certain employees or 
members of the board. A superintendent 
should avoid forming prejudices against 
young or old teachers, against some teacher 
for whom he may have a personal dislike 
but who is a good teacher. He should be 
entirely fair in allowing principals a voice 
in the selection of teachers with whom they 
are to work. It would be interesting to 
know whether there is any tendency of the 
superintendent who complains most of the 
curtailment of his freedom by members of 
his board of education, to be more or less 
autocratic than others in dealing with 
members of his staff. The superintendent 
who is just, will not accept for himself 
many advantages which cannot be pro- 
vided for other members of his staff. If a 
general reduction of salaries is necessary, 
the superintendent should be the first to 
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suggest a reduction of his own. He should 
be a bit Scotch in his own traveling allow- 
ances, so other members of the staff and 
the children may receive just considera- 
tion. The superintendent who is fair will 
commend employees for excellent work just 
as he will offer suggestions for improve- 
ment. He will give encouragement to the 
dirty-faced urchin, to the discouraged or 
failing teacher, to everyone who really 
needs his sympathy. 

It is an accepted fact that the superin- 
tendent rightly occupies a strategic posi- 
tion in the educational system of our coun- 
try. Glenn Frank aptly states this im- 
portance in a trilogy of functions — as 
executor—as educator—as exemplar. 
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There are administrative functions to be 
fulfilled. There must be much of scholarly 
thinking which will result in educational 
planning of a high order. But the virile 
and immortal personality of a man ever re- 
mains his most valuable contribution to 
education. Considering the great respon- 
sibility and intimate relationships super- 
intendents have to the next generation, it 
is only right that their lives should bear 
the closest scrutiny. It should be true of 
all superintendents as was said of the great 
head of a fine modern school system: “His 
great soul made administrative powers and 
scholastic attainments but means of ex- 
pressing more effectively his human sym- 
pathies.” 


As Others See Us 


A Schoolman’s Experience as a Layman and 


School-Board Member 


IV 

TAXPAYER’S VIEWPOINT 

A few years before I became a school- 
board member, I had acquired a modest 
bit of taxable real estate and, having 
watched the tax rate climb steadily each 
year, I had already begun to listen with 
increasing sympathy to the perennially 
eloquent tax objectors at town meetings. 
I had previously paid rent and I fully 
understood that it was I who really paid 
my landlord’s tax, but I now found that 
one feels the tax much more acutely when 
the bill comes directly to his own home. 

I had become one of the large group 
of middle-class taxpayers on whom tax 
burdens fall most heavily. A few dollars’ 
additional tax really meant to many of us 
a deferred improvement, a delayed repair, 
or tightening of the belt, if the repair 
could not be delayed. We represented the 
average people of the community who had 
to manage their own affairs frugally and 
skillfully, and we felt that our municipal 
affairs should be managed likewise. 

My newly acquired lay bias, however, 
did not prevent from agreeing whole- 
heartedly with the school people that there 
were some fretful well-to-do taxpayers 
whose local tax contributions, large as 
they may have been, involved no real 
sacrifice and had scant effect on their 
manner of living. If they had been honest 
with themselves, they would have had to 
admit that a few more dollars in local 
taxes would have meant to them little more 
than just another income-tax-exemption 
credit. Some men in this group appeared 
to care little what happened to the local 
schools if only more dollars could be saved. 
If the standards fell too low, it was a 
simple matter for them to send their sons 
and daughters to private schools. Other 
people’s children? Well, that was their 
worry. Each man must look after his own. 


I had a particularly limited sympathy 
with the self-imposed martyrdom of impe- 
rious Mr. Thorne, principal spokesman for 
the tax objectors. Perhaps it was partly 
because the time and place for his com- 
plaints to me were so ill chosen. One day, 
by way of example, as I was plodding 
along afoot to cover the tedious mile be- 
tween home and work, he drew up to the 
curb beside me, in his glistening new high- 
powered sedan, to berate the school board 
for paying such outrageous salaries to up- 
start young men and mere slips of girls. 
The salaries were outrageous enough, it 
was true, for they were among the lowest 
in the state, but that wasn’t exactly what 
Mr. Thorne meant. 

I could not accept, however, the sweep- 
ing view of some school people —a view 
that I myself had accepted to no little 
degree as a schoolman — that all large 
taxpayers are necessarily ill disposed 
toward the schools. Take the case of the 
elderly Mr. Dix, for instance. Mr. Dix 
had long been a successful business man, 
who had always paid his taxes cheerfully 
and had always felt a kindly interest in 
the schools. He had often wondered, 
sympathetically, how the younger teachers 
could get along on their meager salaries, 
and how any parent could have the 
courage to spend so much on a youth’s 
education for teaching when the profession 
offered so little in return financially. 

But, in more recent times, Mr. Dix’s 
business had suffered severely and incur- 
ably from a kind of technological displace- 
ment; so when he began to complain of 
the local tax burden he was truly deserv- 
ing of sympathy. Though seemingly pros- 
perous, with his name still on the list of 
“heavy taxpayers,” he was, nevertheless, 
really in a position no teacher could envy. 
Only red ink could balance his ledgers, 
and he was no better off than a teacher 


(Concluded on page 95) 
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Good Habits of 


Speech—A School Responsibility 


When Lee Simonson, head of the New 
York Theater Guild, visited Shorewood, 
last summer, newspapers printed his en- 
thusiastic endorsement of the physical 
planning underlying the Shorewood Com- 
munity Auditorium which is one of six 
buildings on the Shorewood High School 
grounds. He gloried in the fact that a stage 
has been provided, 31 ft. by 62 ft. with 
over fifty spot and floodlights, a high grill 
for scene shifting, removable floor, highly 
flexible lighting control, indirect footlights, 
border lights — all in an auditorium hav- 
ing perfect acoustics and comfortable up- 
holstered seats. He was even more agreeably 
surprised over the stage auxiliary rooms: 
the two-story stage-scenery construction 
room, the two make-up rooms, costume- 
design room, large scene-storage room, and 
the Little Theater equipped with portable 
light-control board, and portable equip- 
ment interchangeable with that of the main 
stage. 

Possibly Lee Simonson yielded to the en- 
thusiasm of the moment when he stated, 
“T know of only four theaters in New York 
City in which I had rather stage a play 
than in Shorewood.” Such praise from an 
authority with the international reputation 
of Lee Simonson was, of course, well re- 
ceived by the Shorewood school patrons. 
lo school people, however, there may arise 
many questions concerning the use of 
equipment which approaches the highest 
professional standards both in amount 
provided and in quality. In view of the 
cost of such equipment are there corres- 
ponding benefits to be derived by the child 
taught? What are the community gains? 
After all is not so-called speech training 
one of the frills of education which the 
school can well afford to ignore? 


The Place of Speech in Secondary 
Education 

Let us consider the frill aspect first. 
There is perhaps no subject in the curri- 
culum of secondary education which has 
more potential values in life situations than 
has speech. One is either hearing the spoken 
voice a good share of the day, or using his 
own voice to give ideas to others. Modern 
psychology in analyzing what constitutes 
outward personality — the first impression 
one receives concerning an individual — has 
stated that the physical aspects of a man 
probably rate first: his posture, poise, 
clothes, and general attractiveness. Never- 
theless, voice is the second characteristic 
of a good personality and probably out- 
1The author of th paper superintendent of schools 


at Shorewood, a ty in the metropolitan area of Milwau- 


kee 


H. S. Hemenway’ 





Everyone should make a recording of his voice. 


weighs all others in final evaluation. The 
diction of an individual, the pitch of his 
voice, its modulation, the absence of un- 
desirable modifications (speech defects), 
its restraint, its mastery of the intricacies 
of pronunciation of the mother tongue; 
in short, the ability to express thought 
clearly and pleasingly, all this is of tre- 
mendous importance in the development 
and final success of anyone. 

How Equipment is Used — The 

Formal Program 

Granting the desirability of speech work 
for every student enrolled in a high school, 
there necessarily follows the questions as 
to how this equipment may be used effec- 
tively in the development of a program. 

First, consider the formal aspects of the 
program. A student at Shorewood enters 
the seventh grade, having already received 
three years of Speech English under quali- 
fied teachers in grades four to six. No 
formal speech work is done until the ninth 
grade. However, plans are under way to 
place units of speech in the English pro- 
gram for these grades. This will serve to 
bridge the gap between the intermediate 
grades and the senior high school. 

In the ninth grade every student en- 
rolls for a year’s work in speech. The stu- 
dent reports to the recording room where 
a phonograph record is made of his voice 
for future reference. The class then studies 


the characteristics of a good voice and 
these records are played so that the stu- 
dent may: (1) hear his own voice, perhaps 
for the first time, (2) secure a constructive 
criticism from the teacher and fellow class- 
mates on what improvements he may make. 
His pitch may be high or low, his enuncia- 
tion slovenly, his rate either fast or slow, 
his quality nasal or rasping, his phrasing 
poor, or his breathing spasmodic. What- 
ever the analysis his attention is directed to 
corrective devices which will aid him. 
Recordings are made at least twice follow- 
ing the initial effort to show him his suc- 
cess in attaining voice quality, clear enun- 
ciation, proper rate, and relaxation. 

As a desirable speaking presence is so 
dependent on relaxed control of the body, 
exercises as needed are given in class in 
order to develop that universally desirable 
attribute, a feeling of adequacy when 
speaking. Many practical speech problems 
taken from the immediate life of the stu- 
dent are also studied. Day-to-day occur- 
rences are developed, such as participating 
in conversation, giving reports, conversing 
over a telephone, and taking part in group 
discussions. 

In the years following the ninth grade, 
there is a close correlation between the 
work of the English Department and that of 
speech. In the senior year, all the English 
work taught which has to do with drama, 
or speech in its many phases, is given by 
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1 scene from 


the members of the speech faculty: definite 
units in group discussion, public speaking, 
voice and diction, interpretation, acting, 
and short speeches for special occasions. 
Whenever possible, classroom _ reports, 
speeches before homerooms, banquets, or 
other exercises are supervised, so far as 
subject matter is concerned, by the regular 
teacher. The teacher of speech, however, 
reviews all productions and instructs stu- 
dents in ways of organization and _ pres- 
entation to secure effective platform or 
classroom expression. 

Mention should also be made of the 
speech correction training. Individuals pre- 
senting unusual difficulties are given spe- 
cial treatment so that lisping, stammering, 
or oral inactivity may receive such correc- 
tion as it is possible to give under present 
knowledge of remedial measures. 


The Informal Program of Speech 
Training 

However, if advantages of training in 
speech were given students only under 
formal instruction, there would be a decided 
question if the equipment would be utilized 
to an extent to justify its cost. Two extra- 
curricular periods have been provided for 
those students who wish to go farther with 
speech and with activities which are a di- 
rect outgrowth of the situation. The first 
of these periods, between 8:15 and 9:10 
is for the students enrolled in the seventh 
and eighth grades. Many plays are pre- 
sented, the group being responsible for all 
the activities which have to do with play 
production including the making of stage 
Hats, original costumes, and the planning 
of effective stage layouts both from a 
standpoint of scene design and from the 
viewpoint of effective stage lighting 

In this connection the group is organ- 


ized into committees called crews. One crew 
is responsible for acting the play, another 
for setting and props, a third for lighting, 
while others have charge of such activities 
as ticket sales, programs, and advertising. 
Other departments of the faculty are con- 
sulted in the working out of plans. For ex- 
ample, the head of the art department 
meets regularly with the group in costume 
design. First, the play is read and its par- 
ticular mood or feeling given the group, 
then individual characters are discussed. 


ore, 
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“The Insect Comedy” —a play given by adults in the Shorewood High School. 


Following this the costumes are developed 
as a water-color or crayon picture, then 
the home-economics teacher assists stu- 
dents to develop their ideas in cloth or 
wearing apparel. About six hundred cos- 
tumes are now cataloged, to be resurrected 
whenever there is demand. 

It is unbelievable the scope of activity 
of this department and the materials used 
unless one is actually to experience the 
staging of a production. 
painted in scroll design with certain pig- 





A group of adults sewing costumes for a school play. 
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ments, becomes, under stage lights, a bril- 
liant brocaded coat which should have cost 
a hundred dollars, but didn’t. Masks make 
human beings into insects or Chinese 
philosophers; hemp rope dyed becomes the 
queue of a follower of Confucius. These 
crews change about during the year so that 
in theory, at least, each student has ex- 
periences connected with the acting of a 
play, its costuming, the development of its 
staging, and a study of lighting effects. 
Needless to say all such experience ‘‘be- 
hind the footlights’” develops a basis for 
appreciation of plays or the cinema which 
tends to make the student rule out the 
cheap and to become a patron of the best 
in this form of art. 

\ similar extracurricular period is held 
for students of grades nine to twelve each 
day. The more advanced work is similar in 
scope, but of course, the activity is pitched 
at a higher level. While enrollment in these 
extra-curricular groups is wholly voluntary, 
the number applying for instruction taxes 
the resources of the department. In fact, if 
it continues to increase either added teach- 
ing personnel must be employed or a wait- 
ing list developed. 

\ word should be said about the growth 
of such types of speech as symposiums, 
panel discussions, forums, and town meet- 
ings. The speech activity is still in its de- 
velopmental state but promising results are 
being obtained, mainly in academic class- 
rooms with the co-operation of the speech 
faculty. Before the recent election each 
social-studies class visited campaign head- 
quarters of the various parties. Speeches 
were given and a vote recorded. Teachers 
rated this work as some of the most vital 
of the year. 

It would appear rather incongruous if 
worth-while work were being given the chil- 
dren of a community in speech not to find 
corresponding activity on the part of 
adults. Classes in “the speaking voice” for 
adults have been offered under the Shore- 
wood Opportunity School. They have en- 
joved instantaneous appeal, four hundred 


4 play being rehearsed. 
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The stage scene shop is an active place. 


adults taking the work in one year. The 
North Shore Little Theater organization 
presents Saturday-afternoon plays for pre- 
adolescent children while three other 
classes, one almost professional in its mem- 
bership, have a_ variety of offerings 
throughout the year. One of these makes 
conscious attempts to bring to the com- 
munity only those worth-while perform- 
ances which usually cannot be successfully 
produced on the road. The response to its 
activities has to date been enthusiastic, 
and the citizens of Shorewood are looking 
forward to the time when they may boast 
of as well attended amateur performances 
of high caliber as they now have at their 
well-patronized Sunday-afternoon 
course. 


lecture 


Has the building of the Shorewood Com- 
munity Auditorium been worth while? Per- 
haps a year following its opening is too 
early a date to hazard a guess, but right 
now about three thousand events are 
scheduled on its calendar one year in ad- 
vance. Only the most detailed and careful 
planning enable all the groups seeking ad- 
mission to secure accommodation. If the 
success of a community enterprise may be 
measured in terms of use by its owners, 
the answer is emphatically, ‘“‘yes!”» How- 
ever, with the building only one year old, 
with the courses and projects still some- 
what in the state of innovation, the answer 
now is that students and adults are leading 
a fuller, richer life and enjoying improved 
community services. 
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Using the stage for a puppet show. 








Some Campaign Slogans, and Forgotten Men 


Brooke W. Hills 


NEW DOCTRINE FOR MONROE - 
I 


A few months age we heard a circumstantial story about a five- 
and-ten politician who put in a lot of time while on a trip West, 
looking at the Old Faithful geyser. In answer to a question from 
a curious observer, this gentleman said the spectacle kept him 
from getting rusted out while he was away from his own stamping 
grounds: “Why, the darned thing’s just like any town back 
home. It stews around and grunts and groans until it can’t stand 
it any longer, and then just naturally boils over; and if you 
didn’t know the way the critter behaves, you’d swear it never 
would get down to brass tacks and behave itself. But it does; 
just as soon as it gets what ails it out of its system, all its blowin’ 
off of steam peters out, and it don’t amount to nothing until it 
has time to get all worked up again to have another fit. After 
watching it a spell, a fellow can figure out how it works, and 
know plenty early when it’s time to grab for an umbrella. You 
can learn a lot by keeping tabs on that thing — and doing a little 
thinking. - 

Speaking in a parenthetical way, we wish that some time we 
might have the pleasure of grasping this gentleman’s hand, and 
the greater pleasure of congratulating him at the exceedingly apt 
comparison we have just related. Most towns, we believe, and 
especially those towns laboring with growing pains, would cer- 
tainly qualify in this category. But again, and it’s very important 
for this narrative, we should like to point out that while most 
towns are quick to follow the loudest fife and drum corps, these 
same towns are even quicker to forget the old familiar tunes 
when the strains of the next new tarantaras are heard around the 
corner. 

For example? “We'll fix ‘em at the next election!’’ So the 
short-enders promise themselves and the world at large at 3 a.m. 
following the counting of votes. Oh, yes? Look over the records: 
last year, bitterness; hard words, last-ditch struggles, long lines 
waiting for ballots, a disappointed minority threatening dire 
things for the future. And this year? Fifty votes, maybe! Yes, 
get out the records, Mr. New-at-the-School-Game, and check up 
a bit. But don’t stop at last year’s carnival; go back five years 
and ten years. Go back far enough, not to see how many times a 
town has exploded, but to see on what schedule it explodes — and 
make your plans accordingly 

Yes, indeed; we admit cheerfully enough that we are very 
much taken with the undeniable likeness between Old Faithful 
and most small towns. Particularly would this apply to that 
charming community of happy homes, as so often optimistically 
characterized in the columns of The Item, and less euphoniously 
in the state commissioner’s office as the School district of Monroe. 

And our parenthesis is entirely too long, and we hasten to 
extend apologies to the waiting Mr. Tibbs and the boys down 
at the old firehouse. Our apologies are the more fervent as we 
consider there was plenty enough to keep them busy this evening 
without interruptions, no matter how pertinent or well meant. 


II 


“The big trouble with this here town of Monroe, so fur a / 
can see,”’ discontentedly observed Mr. Henry Tibbs, “is, that most 
all these lunkheads who live here ain’t got sense enough to know 
what they want. They listen to one feller who puts up a rattlin’ 
good argument; and then, just as like as not when he thinks 
it’s all fixed up and he’s sitting pretty, along comes another feller 
singing Ais song, and the first thing you know, away they go just 
as tight as they can jump, and leave him a’standin’ there holding 
the bag like a reg’lar lummox. ’Tain’t right, J tell you; it just 
don’t make sense, and something ought to be done about it. A 
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feller doesn’t hardly know when to get started. Now, to prove,” 

“T can’t see where we need any more proof about /ummoxes,” 
snorted Editor Short, with as pointed a look as he dared level at 
the outspoken Mr. Tibbs. “What worries me and what I don’t 
understand,” 

“You don’t understand!” broke in Mr. Tibbs. “Why, here’s 
the school election almost on top us; and here I am, ready and 
willin’ to put my hand to the plow.” 

“Yes, yes; we know that already,” retorted the exasperated 
Short, as, in spite of himself, he saw the proceedings drift away 
from the main issue. “And we know if you ever do get hold 
of those plow handles you’re all the while talking about, you're 
going to tear up and down these yet untilled educational fields 
just as fast as a horse can run. We got that part of your speech 
through our heads long ago; what /’m trying to get at,” 

“Now, wait a second, Brother Short!” exclaimed Tibbs. ‘‘That 
ain't quite the way she goes, as I can easy show you.” And he 
began opening his much befolded notes. 

“Don’t bother to look,’ hastily interrupted Mr. Short. “It 
may be your speech doesn’t go just that way. Now, / want to 
show,” 

“No,” slowly retorted Mr. Tibbs, having refreshed his memory, 
and without heed to the impatient Short. ‘““No; what you say 
don’t strike me like the same idea at all, and what’s more, it’s 
liable to get my speech all mixed up from the way I got it 
practiced. Now, this is the right way she goes.’ (Business of 
reading from notes, going back — or so it seemed to the chafing 
editor — an entirely unnecessary and unwarranted distance in 
order to show the context.) “Does it sound to you like the same 
idea, Brother Lumpkin?” 

The stout gentleman thus singled out, cautiously allowed he 
didn’t think this was the time ner place to give no snap judgments, 
and he didn’t want to take sides until he had thought matters 
over, and it might be a good plan if the secretary called the roll 
fer an expression of opinion. With this suggestion, and the added 
remark that, o’course, this was just Ais personal way of looking 
at it, he gratefully subsided. 

‘Now, what do you know about that!” fretted Mr. Tibbs. “If 
you don’t get the point the way she goes, Brother Short, and you 
aren't sure’’— with a poke of his finger at Mr. Lumpkin — 
“mebbe this part is just a little loose, and something ought to be 
done to it. What do you say, boys?” 

But while Mr. Short, who had the best reasons under the sun 
for wanting to get down to business, was momentarily permitting 
himself the enjoyment of thinking of a whole lot of things he 
would be willing to see done to Mr. Henry Tibbs and his po- 
tential candidacy for the Monroe school board — and unpleasant 
things they were, too — and while a decided feeling of uneasiness 
occasioned by the unexpected appearance of this new and per- 
plexing difficulty was rapidly becoming noticeable around the 
room, the gentleman whom we have noted before as being deep 
and never saying very much, solemnly and substantially rose 
to his feet. 

“Boys,” said he, “I’ve been thinking a good deal about this 
part of Brother Tibbs’s speech, and this argument has come up 
at a lucky time for all parties concerned.” 

“May I ask what you would suggest?” inquired Mr. Short, 
successfully concealing the sarcasm in his question. 

“You may,” was the obliging answer. “I was just coming to 
that. J think it ought to be figgered out mighty careful what 
these here untilled educational fields are like, before we start 
our whirlwind campaign for Brother Tibbs. Gentlemen, some- 
wheres I’ve heard they’re most awful tough.’’ And he paused im- 
pressively. 

“There’s no gettin’ out of it, that’s a very important p’int,” 
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observed one of the fire laddies. It may have been a coincidence, 
but at this juncture Mr. Short suddenly opened his mouth as 
if he wished to make some impromptu remark; an instant later, 
however, he closed it, and resumed his attitude of thoughtful at- 
tention with his hand carelessly — but tightly — pressed across 
his lips. 

“If poor Jack Tyrone was here, he could answer any questions 
like that quicker’n a wink,’ came a voice from the rear. “But 
he ain’t.” 

“O’course he ain’t,” objected the deep gentleman. ‘But another 
person with a lot of good experience around schools is here, an’ 
his word would go far with me. Brother Atkins, have you noticed 
in your duties as janitor how tough an untilled educational field 
is?” 

“Now, boys,” replied Mr. Atkins with dignity. “I’m going to 
be frank with you. I been so much on the jump tendin’ to my 
job always, that I ain’t never had no time to pay attention to 
this question, though if that lunkhead Hamilton who thinks he’s 
so all-fired smart and all the while’s a’tryin’ to show off as a 
would-be superintendent of schools ever heard about ’em, you can 
bet your last cent he’d make ’em so tough no janitor could ever 
do anything with them. And while I can’t say anything more’n 
that about how tough these untilled educational fields are in 
Monroe, I know that educational Aal/s here are so tough I nearly 
bust my back every day tryin’ to keep ’em swept up and clean, an’ 
never get no credit for it, neither.” 

Significant murmurs here and there about the room followed 
these illuminating remarks. 

“Then, as near as you can figger it, Brother Atkins, educa- 
tionally speakin’, fields and halls are about nip and tuck here in 
Monroe?’ 

“Just about, ‘specially if Hamilton has anything to do with 
them.”’ 

“Then, by gosh!” ejaculated the gentleman conducting the 
inquiry. “This settles it, an’ we certainly got a break when that 
point came up. You can see that.”” With a bow to the bewildered 
Short, who, however, was not too bewildered to forget to nod his 
head in affirmation. 

“Mebbe you do, Brother Short, but 7 don’t,” testily replied 
Candidate Tibbs. “And bein’ it’s my speech, an’ I been puttin’ 
in a lot of time learnin’ it the way she is,” 

“Now, don’t get excited,” was the soothing reply. “Both you 
and Brother Short are kinda backing up the wrong street. It 
stands to reason there ain’t a horse which could chase up a un- 
tilled educational field, a’dragging a plow after him. What chance 
would any horse have in Monroe, where you just heard the 
goin’s so terrible hard? No, you wouldn’t use a horse, not in this 
town; anybody with a ounce o’ brains would try to fetch it with 
a tractor, which means, 0’ course, he wouldn’t put his hand to no 
plow. No, sir! He’d grab ahold of the steerin’ wheel.’ And he 
smiled benignly at the intently listening congregation. 

“Well, by Judas!” gasped Mr. Tibbs in mingled tones of 
surprise and admiration as this irresistible logic dawned upon 
him. “Ain’t that the truth! Gosh, what a narrow escape.’ He 
gave another anguished shudder of relief. ‘‘O’ course, gentlemen, 
considerin’ the little time I could spare for preparin’ my speech, 
and with my mind so full of things,” 

“Especially, with your near approach to the complex problems 
of public life which demand so much of any school-board mem- 
ber,’’ venomously helped Mr. Short. 

‘Just as I was a’goin’ to say, myself,” continued Mr. Tibbs, 
as a not entirely truthful rejoinder, but with the private deter- 
mination to put what Short had just said into his speech. “With 
all this a’jogging your elbow every second, it’s perfectly possible 
that some thing so darned easy to see you just don’t see it at all, 
can get your real ideas mixed all to . . . to” 

‘To thunderation,” assisted Mr. Atkins. 

“And just about bust up housekeeping, as you might say,” 
completed Mr. Tibbs. “Besides, nobody uses a horse to plow 
with, no more, if he can get a’hold of a tractor somewheres.”’ 

“Mighty lucky to get it fixed up ahead of time, fer some of 
them lunkheads on the board woulda tried to trip you up for 
sure, if you hadn’t,” pleasantly interpolated Mr. Atkins. “An’ 
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the only reason they wouldn’t if they didn’t, woulda been they 
ain’t got brains enough to see a mistake like that, an’ this takes 
in that feller Hamilton, too, who can only see things that ain’t 
none of his business.” 

“The People’s Choice for the Board” replaced in his pocket 
the stub of a pencil he had been vigorously using. “Well, that 
change is made, an’ I betcha this speech’ll make a impression 
that’ll last awhile. What do you think, boys?” 

Speaking for the assemblage, Mr. Short replied that he didn’t 
believe anyone who heard that speech, and particularly the way 
Mr. Tibbs expected to deliver it, would ever possibly forget 
even it slightest detail; in fact, so Mr. Short suggested, it was 
doubtful if any people thus favored would ever think of much of 
anythink else as long as they lived. 

“Oh, don’t say that,” modestly chided Mr. Tibbs. After all, 
he thought, mebbe I didn’t get stuck when I paid that feller up 
in Boston five dollars fer writing it fer me, although it did have 
to be doctored up to make it go right. 

Mr. Short did mean all that he said, although not in the same 
spirit. He meant, also, a whole lot more that he didn’t say. 

“Don’t say that,” repeated Mr. Tibbs. 

“But he Aas said it, an’ I see the secretary’s achin’ to slap 
these remarks of Brother Short’s right down in the minutes,” 
jovially remarked Mr. Lumpkin, who, as one of the boys hoarsely 
whispered was certainly steppin’ out tonight. 

“Yes, how about it, Mr. Scratchetary?” queried another with 
flashing wit. “Your pen all aimed and ready?” 

“Aimed, ready, and fired, by gosh!” said that gentleman, en- 
tering into the spirit of the evening. 

‘An’ now.” briskly observed the self-appointed critic of 
speeches, “it seems to me Brother Short had something on his 
mind a while ago.” 

“That’s right,” boomed Mr. Lumpkin. “Mustn’t let nobody, 
not even Henry Tibbs, Esq., have the floor all the while!”’ Which 
witticism, still further enhanced with a wink, brought fresh 
murmurs of amusement from the boys. This ripple, however, died 
away as the annoyed editor and proprietor of The Item rose; it 
was evident from the serious expression of his face and the 
earnestness with which he spoke, that there was something he 
wished to say, and something very different from the light-hearted 
persiflage of the last few minutes. 

Mr. Short lost no time in coming to the point. “I want to show 
you a copy of a letter I’ve been asked to print in Friday’s paper.” 

“Tf it throws the harpoon into that there Hamilton good and 
plenty, /’d print ’er on the front page in big, capital letters,” 
volunteered Mr. Atkins, with the assurance of a prime favorite. 
‘Lets see what more they got on that feller.” 

“Yes, where does it come from?” chimed in another. 

Short groaned. “From everywhere. Listen.” 

“*To the Citizens and Taxpayers of Monroe,” he read. 

“For a number of years the constant agitation in the 
public schools of Monroe has been a source of general 
comment and serious anxiety to a large and increasing 
number of parents of children enrolled therein, very par- 
ticularly in the high school.’ ” 

‘“An’ especially this year,” broke in Mr. Lumpkin. “You can’t 
blame ‘em for kickin’ the way they double-crossed poor Jack 
Tyrone; we'll write them a letter and tell them to cheer up, fer 
Jack Tyrone is a’comin’ back with the bells on.” 

“You betcha; and tell ’em how this here lunkhead Hamilton is 
a’goin’ out. just a’flyin’!” urged Atkins with savage delight. “Go 
ahead, Brother Short; I’m just a’dyin’ to hear the rest.” 

Short obliged: 

‘During the last few months, however, there has been 
a very noticeable change.’ ”’ 

“Fer the worst!” crowed Atkins. “Can’t fool the people all 
the while.” 

“For the better,’ ”’ corrected Short. “At least, that’s what this 
letter says.” 

“Better? Better. Why why, the durn fools!” ejaculated 
Atkins. “Why, the feller who wrote that letter must be crazy!” 

“Crazy as a loon,” supplemented another. “That feller needs a 
guardeen app’inted fer him.” 
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“You're right,” said Short. ‘But listen to this: 

“ “In consequence, we have felt greatly encouraged. 

“ “Tn the last few days, however, we have learned with the 
keenest disappointment of an organized movement under 
way in Monroe to upset the new order existing in its 
schools; to undo the good which has been accomplished 
by the present administration since it first began operating: 
to reduce the Monroe school system once more to its char- 
acteristic state of chaos. Our belief that this undesirable up- 
heaval is contemplated, is based on the contents of a widely 
distributed, unsigned circular, purporting to represent the 
plans of a committee of protesting citizens.’ ” 

Short’s face was not pleasant to look upon as he read aloud the 
last paragraph amid the stunned silence of the members of the 
South Monroe Hook and Ladder Company. 

“ “Unwilling as we are to permit a longer continuance of 
these school troubles to affect the education of our chil- 
dren, the Boards of Education of the districts sending 
tuition pupils to Monroe high school, have met; and we 
have unanimously agreed to terminate all contractual re- 
lations with the Monroe Board of Education to take effect 
at the end of the present school year, to withdraw all pupils 
from future membership in Monroe high school, and to 
enroll them elsewhere. 

“*A copy of this letter is being sent the present members 
of the Monroe Board of Education; other copies are being 
sent to certain civic organizations in Monroe, and the local 
and state press for publication.’ ”’ 

“The letter is signed,’ concluded Short, “by the names of 
Manley Anderson, the president of the Lutherville board; and by 
the authorized representatives of each of the seven other sending 
districts.” 

“Well,” said Tibbs after a long moment, and voicing the con- 
fused feelings of the majority present. ‘“‘That strikes me as bein’ 
good riddance to bad rubbage, an’ the faster they’re out o° here, 
the better /’// like it.” 

‘Bout time they did get out of here,’ said another. “I always 
said I couldn't see no sense in lettin’ all these younguns from all 
over creation come in here and crowd our kids so’s they can 
hardly grab a seat for themselves, and we get nothin’ out of it. 
‘Tain’t right. Monroe fer Monroe folks is what I always say.” 

“You betcha,” vigorously agreed Atkins. “An’ that'll be just 
so much less bother for Jack Tyrone as quick as he gets back on 
the job. Why, this ain’t bad news; this is good news.” 

But before Short could make himself heard, he was rudely 
interrupted by the sound of heavy footsteps, and an emphatic 
double knock at the door of the meeting room. 

“Come in and leave your noise outside!”» “Knock, knock! 
Who’s there?”’ and similar facetious remarks from the wits in 
the crowd. There was a curious craning of necks and a 
shuffling of chairs as they leaned forward, involuntary movements 
which were suddenly climaxed as Short and a dozen others jumped 
to their feet at the appearance of the newcomers. Short was the 
first to catch his breath. 

“Well, well! Why, Mr. Berkins: why, how do you do? And 
Mr. Tracey! This is quite an honor to see you here. Come right 
in; and isn’t that Dr. Kern with you?” To the others, ‘Boys, this 
must be the Citizens’ Protest Committee; well, we are tickled 
to death. Mighty nice of you to drop in; and isn’t that someone 
else coming up the stairs. - 

“It’s Merkler, that’s who it is; but it’s ‘Mister’ to you, Short! 
See to it you don’t forget!”» And the fourth member of the quar- 
tette brushed past the obsequiously bowing editor; pushing his 
way into the center of the room, he stood looking about him, 
disgust written all over his face. 

Short tried again. “Oh, come, come, gentlemen; don’t stand 
on ceremony. Do have a chair, Mr. Merkler; I guess you know 
most of us, don’t you?,” with all the heartiness he was able to 
assume. 

Said Merkler, and in his voice was the authority and possibly 
the arrogance of the man who has made his own money and 
knows its power the man accustomed to pick his objec- 
tives and determined to have his own way. “Tt doesn’t make 
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a particle of difference whether we know all of you or not, and 
personally, | don’t want to.” Pushing his heavy shoulders still 
further forward, “But you know us; and what’s more, you know 
me. Short, and that’s something more you'd better not forget.” 
Probably to emphasize the acquaintanceship, Merkler banged his 
fist down on the heavy table. 

Despite his bewilderment and trepidation at this unexpected 
turn, Mr. Short managed to state with promptness that he hadn’t 
the slightest intention of forgetting anything he had just been 
told. The other members of the South Monroe Hook and Ladder 
Company were altogether too paralyzed with astonishment to add 
a word to this interesting conversation. 

“It’s a good thing for you and the rest of your gang that 
you don’t intend to forget!” observed Merkler as he glared about. 

But at this juncture little Dr. Kern interfered. Grasping the 
angry Merkler by the arm, “See here, Walter, this just won't 
do. There’s trouble enough, already. Let me talk to them.” 

“What's the use of talking to them?” growled Merkler. ‘You're 
only wasting time on this crowd.” As he half turned away, “I 
don’t care what you do; the whole darned thing makes me sick!” 

‘Now, then, you fellows,” said Kern, “there are some things 
you might as well understand here and now, and that goes for 
every last one of you.” His voice grew sharper. “You had no 
business getting out that circular of yours and making it look 
as if the Citizens’ Committee has an agreement with you. It 
hasn't.” 

“And it won't, either!’’ declared Berkins, entering the discus- 
sion for the first time. “I don’t know which one of you 
that thing, but,” 

“J didn't,” virtuously exclaimed Mr. Lumpkin. 

“Nobody who knows you thinks for a second you did,” re- 
torted Merkler, flaring up again. “It couldn't possibly be you; 
there weren't any mistakes in spelling.” 

Mr. Lumpkin smiled a sickly smile, and looked sorry that he 
had spoken. 

Continued Kern, “And that’s not all you've done, not by a 
long shot. You've got the town all stirred up, so that all we've 
been hearing for the last few days has been one kick after 
another.” 

“That’s absolutely true,” declared Tracey; “why, John David- 
son says he’s going to preach a sermon against us, Sunday.” 

‘John Davidson!’ exclaimed Short, incredulity in his voice. 

“Yes, John Davidson,” mimicked Tracey. “The minister of my 
own church. How do you think that sets with me?” 

“A week ago we had the election as good as won,” said Kern. 
“If things keep up the next two weeks the way they're now going, 
we haven't a chance on earth of pulling through.” 

“Humph!” Tracey gave a disgusted grunt. “Forgotten men, 
that’s what we’// be.” 

“Oh, is that so!” It was Tibbs triumphantly rejoicing. ‘Fer- 
gotten? Here’s something the town won't ferget.’’ He snatched the 
letter just read, from Short’s frightened grasp. ‘“Take a look at 
that, an’ see if this town'll ferget! Boys, I got the campaign 
slogan, now. ‘Monroe fer Monrovians!’ ” 

The boys took up the chorus. But 
through the letter, handed it without a 
sat down heavily in the nearest chair. 

“Think they're a’goin’ to ferget this?” gloated Atkins. 

‘No, they won't,” slowly answered Berkins. “I don’t know any 
town that is likely to forget a loss of fifty thousand dollars tui- 
tion money — for that is exactly what this means — if we are 
elected!” 


wrote 


Kern, swiftly glancing 
word to Berkins, and 


III 

“T wonder,” said Mr. Benkert to Hamilton and others gathered 
that same evening in his own quiet living room. “I wonder who 
it possibly can be who got those out-of-town school boards 
lined up: who put the idea in their heads in the first place?” 

‘May make matters a little easier for us at the election,” 
chuckled another. ‘Do you know, Mr. Hamilton?” 

“T don't,” said that gentleman. 

And he didn't but he would have been willing to risk 
a guess in one direction and only one. For only one would 
have been necessary. 
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Analyzing a Guidance Program 


It is obvious to anyone who observes the 
facts that in some schools the guidance 
program is functioning, and that in others 
it is not. The natural question is ‘‘Why?” 

Fortunate indeed is the school in which 
those in authority take the same attitude 
toward a failing guidance program that 
they do toward a failing student. In such 
schools the superintendent, or principal, or 
counselor, does not give up hope, but looks 
to the underlying causes of the failure, 
with the hope that finding the causes will 
lead to the finding of possible remedies. 

The analysis which follows is intended 
to help those in charge of guidance in 
diagnosing weaknesses in their guidance 
programs. This analysis is much too gen- 
eral and too brief to fit all situations, but 
may suggest approaches which administra- 
tors can adapt to their own systems. The 
questions raised are not intended to be 
mutually exclusive. 

Is there a clear statement of objectives? 
There are many interpretations of what 
guidance is and of what it should be. Some 
authorities identify guidance with voca- 
tional choices and adjustments; others 
make guidance almost as inclusive as edu- 
cation itself. The particular school situa- 
tion should be a factor in deciding upon 
points of emphasis. The important con- 
sideration is that there be a clearly defined 
statement of the meaning and function of 
guidance within a school; and that the pro- 
gram of activities and the criteria of 
success of the program be consistent with 
these objectives. Otherwise confusion is 
certain to result. 

The following statement is an example 
of clearly thought out objectives for the 
vocational part of a certain guidance pro- 
gram: 


Objectives of Vocational Guidance 
Objectives 

1. To interest the individual in the prob- 
lems of vocational choice and vocational ad- 
justment. 

2. To assist the individual in choosing, pre- 
paring for, entering upon, and progressing in 
an occupation. 

Specific Objectives 

1. To help the individual to develop a 
sound philosophy regarding vocational success 
and its place in individual and social welfate 

2. To develop in the individual an appre- 
ciation of his responsibility for developing 
his natural gifts. and for utilizing them for 
social as well as for individual welfare 

3. To develop in the individual a realistic 
optimism regarding the occupational opportu- 
nities of the future 

4. To counteract the influence of “quacks” 
who offer short cuts to the solution of guid- 
ance problems. 

5. To develop in the individual a habit and 
a sound method of analyzing occupations. 

6. To acquaint the individual with pertinent 
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information regarding occupations and occu- 
pational trends. 

7. To develop in the individual a habit and 
a sound method of analyzing his own abilities, 
interests, and opportunities. 

8. To assist the individual in ascertaining 
his greatest abilities, interests, and opportuni- 
ties 

9. To assist the individual to secure infor- 
mation relative to the available training facili- 
ties for the occupation of his choice. 

10. To assist the individual to utilize effec- 
tively the employment agencies of his com- 
munity. 

i1. ‘Fo the individual in adjusting 
himself to an occupation, or in the rechoice 
of an occupation. 

12. To develop in the individual an inter- 
est in and a knowledge of the literature of 
vocational guidance. 

13. To make more meaningful and effective 
the education of those individuals who are 
now in school. 


assist 


Are faculty members vitally interested 
in the guidance program? The writer has 
in mind one school in which the person in 
charge of guidance sits for hours in his 
office, laboriously grinding out intrinsically 
good guidance material. These materials 
are then mimeographed and sent to the 
teachers. But when these pages reach the 
teachers, they have lost much of their in- 
tended meaning and spirit. They lack the 
life and the substance which their author 
assumes is automatically transferred from 
him to others. They are dead. 


Teacher Interest and Trained 
Leadership 

In another school the program was de- 
veloped to its present stage through the co- 
operative efforts of faculty members. It is 
ever growing and changing, in accordance 
with the felt needs of a guidance-conscious 
faculty. Each teacher has had an oppor- 
tunity to contribute to the program and, 
consequently, feels a sense of responsibility 
and ownership toward what has been ac- 
complished. This program is alive and 
functioning, although probably no_ better 
intrinsically than the failing program men- 
tioned above. 

One procedure resulted in indifference 
and confusion on the part of faculty mem- 
bers; the other, in enthusiasm and intel- 
ligent insight regarding guidance problems. 

Is there a trained leadership? Guidance 
is now a specialized service requiring spe- 
cialized training in its principles and prac- 
tices. The theoretical literature in the field 
is voluminous. The research is growing, 
although as yet woefully inadequate. The 
one way to avoid a constant repetition of 
trial-and-error efforts is through the super- 
vision of programs by individuals who 
know what developments have taken place, 
or are now in progress. New York is 
already demanding a certificate in guid- 
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ance from those who devote a significant 
amount of time to this work. The alert ad- 
ministrator will not wait for state laws. 
He will regard specialized training, through 
informal or formal study, as essential in 
guidance as in other phases of schoolwork. 
In fact, the consequences of inefficiency 
could scarcely be more disastrous than 
those which usually accompany the work 
of an untrained guidance worker. No 
amount of sentimentality, good will, or 
personality can compensate for a grasp of 
fundamental knowledge and insight in the 
field. 

Is there in-service training of faculty 
members? All teachers cannot be special- 
ists in guidance. All can be reasonably 
familiar with fundamental issues and prob- 
lems in the field. One administrator accom- 
plished this through group discussions of 
such statements as the following. All mem- 
bers of the group did not agree with all of 
the statements, but they were made con- 
scious of the issues involved, and were 
motivated to examine research studies 
which might throw light on the issues in- 
volved. 


Concerning Occupational Choices 

1. Guidance is not dictation. The final 
choice should be made by the individual him- 
self. The function of guidance is to help the 
individual to make intelligent choices. We 
should help individuals to help themselves. 

2. Oftentimes the first choice made by an 
individual is unsatisfactory. A guidance pro- 
gram should be concerned with rechoices as 
well as with initial choices 

3. Some individuals think that it is a re- 
flection on themselves if they do not have 
definite vocational plans. The important thing 
is not whether or not a person has made a 
choice, but whether or not he is thinking in- 
telligently about his vocational future and 
trying to reach a decision. 

4. An individual should not cease his study- 
ing of occupational opportunities because he 
thinks he has made his final choice. Often a 
rechoice is necessary, and the informed person 
will always meet such an emergency better 
than one who has lost interest in his occupa- 
tional surroundings 

5. Vocational guidance is not an act; it is 
a process. It should be started early in the 
life of the individual, and should be continued 
until he is vocationally adjusted. There are, 
however, certain strategic points at which 
vocational guidance should be stressed. Some 
of these are (1) at the end of the compulsory 
school age: (2) on entrance to high school: 
(3) on entrance to college, or some other 
educational institution; (4) on graduation 
from high school; (5) on graduation from col- 
lege, or some other educational institution; 
(6) when transfering from one school te 
another: (7) when considering withdrawing 
from school; (8) when failing in school or at 
an occupation 

6. Individuals should have impressed upon 
them the fact that an indispensable requisite 


for vocational success is character. An 


em- 
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ployer may be willing to overlook weaknesses 
in training; few indeed will tolerate weak- 
nesses in character. 

7. Too much emphasis should not be 
placed on chance occupational interests which 
a young person may have. Often what is 
thought to be an interest turns out to be but 
a passing fancy, brought on by some ac- 
cidental experience on the part of the indi- 
vidual. There are real interests which should 
be considered. But care must be taken to 
ascertain whether or not apparent interests 
are real, and whether or not the individual 
in question cannot develop other interests if 
there is a conflict between his abilities, his 
interests, and his opportunities. 

8. There is no short cut to the study of an 
individual. Graphology, phrenology, physiog- 
nomy, and the like have little or nothing to 
contribute to the making of a wise vocational 
choice. Most workers engaged in_ those 
pseudosciences are interested primarily in the 
financial rewards which they reap as the result 
of preying on credulous youth. There are 
tests which help in analyzing an individual’s 
strength and weaknesses. But even they must 
be interpreted by one who is familiar with 
such measures. 

9. One must not be deceived by the pop- 
ular notion that every individual has only 
One occupation in which he can succeed. Most 
individuals could probably succeed at a large 
number of occupations. This does not mean 
that there are not certain classes of occupa- 
tions for which the qualifications required are 
similar, or that some individuals cannot do 
better in some types of occupations than they 
can in others 

10. A fundamental attitude that should be 
developed is that all honest, serviceable labor 
is honorable. 

11. There are permanent and transitory 
aspects of vocational guidance. A discussion 
of what constitutes success is an example of 
the former; a discussion of what occupations 
are now overcrowded is an example of the 
latter. A good guidance program should main- 
tain a nice balance between these two aspects. 
Overemphasizing the permanent aspects will 
result in an impractical program; overempha- 
sizing the transitory may result in many in- 
dividuals not having vision regarding the place 
of work in their lives. 

12. It is easier to predict negatively than 
positively. That is, it is easier to tell what 
an individual cannot do than what he can do. 
There is much room for service in the nega- 
tive aspects of guidance alone. 

13. There is a tendency for individuals to 
think of their vocational choices only in terms 
of their own welfare. They should be made 
conscious of their social responsibilities as 
well. 

14. Since the times change so rapidly, oc- 
cupational opportunities and requirements are 
far from stable. Many individuals are called 
upon in later life to make adjustments to 
changed conditions. Youth should expect 
this, and should prepare themselves for such 
conditions. The best training for this needed 
adaptability is a broad, liberal background 
of training. 

15. Someone has said that during one’s 
working hours he makes a living and during 
one’s leisure hours he makes a life. This is 
undoubtedly an exaggeration, particularly for 
those who like their work. However, a voca- 
tional guidance program should not be a force 
toward accentuating the typical utilitarianism 
now characteristic of American thought. 
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Guidance Materials Needed 

Is adequate physical equipment pro- 
vided? Is there a conference room which 
is conducive to effective interviewing? Are 
there sufficient files for the collecting and 
organizing of pertinent data? 

Are there adequate provisions for col- 
lecting the information basic to effective 
guidance? A basic principle of guidance 
is that so far as possible it should be based 
on facts about individuals and facts about 
opportunities. If this principle is violated 
in a given situation, those in charge of the 
program can scarcely claim a scientific 
procedure. This principle suggests the need 
of cumulative records, showing trends of 
student growth. While psychological tests, 
teacher ratings, school marks, and the like 
are still far from perfect indices of future 
success, they can be made more valuable 
than subjective judgments made at the 
time of a crisis. There is also a need for 
conveniently arranged information on oc- 
cupations, educational institutions, and 
other opportunities from which students 
must choose. 

The writer has often found principals, 
counselors, teachers, and students enthusi- 
astic about guidance, but without sources 
of pertinent information —another illustra- 
tion of being all dressed up with no place 
to go. Trying to help students in their 
choices and adjustments with the help of a 
sample book or two in occupations, sup- 
plemented by personal experiences, is 
courageous. But the procedure is perilously 
close to trying to think in a vacuum. 

School officials are fairly well accus- 
tomed to providing adequate materials for 
the effective teaching of the regular school 
subjects. Perhaps the habit will soon carry 
over to the field of guidance. In the mean- 
time alert guidance workers will see about 
them many opportunities for collecting 
information on training facilities, occupa- 
tional trends, and the like. 

Does the program of guidance fit the 
particular community? In some communi- 
ties most students go to high school; in 
others, very few continue their schooling. 
In some communities local industries pro- 
vide work for a large number of graduates; 
in others there may be no major industries 
which youth may enter. These and other 
conditions should be considered, for ex- 
ample, when planning a course in occupa- 
tions. In one community this course may 
fit best in the eighth grade, while in 
another community the twelfth grade may 
offer more possibilities. The content of 
such a course should be conditioned some- 
what by the fields of work into which local 
youth habitually enter, a situation which 
differs greatly by communities. The ideal 
basis of a guidance program is a survey 
of local needs. A good survey is often im- 
possible; but much can be done by think- 
ing of the program in terms of apparent 
needs, and not in terms of a program 


which is based on the needs of one com- 
munity and superimposed upon another. 
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Does the guidance program conform to 
fundamental principles of organization? 
Administrators might analyze their pro- 
grams in terms of such principles as the 
following: 

1. Centralization of executive responsibility. 
Definition of lines of authority. 

Delegation of authority and responsibility. 
Definite assignment of duties. 
Facility of co-operation and co-ordination 

6. Flexibility of operation. 

7. Integration of educational outcomes. 

8. Democracy of spirit and operation.’ 

A generous amount of co-operative 
spirit may compensate for the violation of 
some of these principles. But this spirit 
might better be used as a constructive 
force in an organization that is fundamen- 
tally sound. 

Do teaching loads leave room for guid- 
ance activities? Many aspects of guidance 
work are more fatiguing than teaching. 
Any one who has interviewed students for 
three successive hours recognizes | this. 
While a reasonable amount of guidance 
work is to be expected of teachers, major 
responsibilities can hardly be expected 
from those who have already done a day’s 
work. In the first place, the necessary 
energy will be lacking. And_ secondly, 
there will not be the spontaneity and sym- 
pathy so essential in dealing with typical 
adolescents. 

Does the daily schedule provide ade- 
quate time for guidance? The writer has in 
mind one school in which the homeroom 
is the center of guidance activities. In this 
school the guidance committee have 
worked out detailed syllabuses of objec- 
tives, activities, and the like. But the 
teachers are given only a few minutes per 
week in which to carry out the program, 
and most of this time is needed for routine 
matters. Similar practices could be cited. 
If guidance has value, it has a right to a 
place in the schedule, even though much 
can be done incidentally by teachers. 

Is there a constant effort to evaluate 
the effectiveness of the guidance program? 
This principle is not peculiar to guidance. 
No field of educational work is so highly 
perfected but what it can profit from con- 
stant emphasis of evaluation. Workers in 
all fields must, occasionally, ‘“‘stand aside 
and watch themselves go by.” There are 
the same difficulties of evaluation in guid- 
ance as are found in all aspects of educa- 
tion: (1) Many results of guidance are 
rather intangible, subtle. (2) Some out- 
comes of guidance may not be evident for 
many years after a student is out of school. 
(3) It is practically impossible to differen- 
tiate between the influence of the school 
and that of other institutions. Kefauver 
and Hand* summarize some helpful sug- 
gestions. Perhaps these and other workers 
will suggest other helpful evaluative pro- 
cedures in the future. 
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2The Superintendent Surveys Supervision. Eighth Year- 
book of the Department of Superintendence, 1930, p. 49. 

%Grayson N. Kefauver and Harold C. Hand, “Evalua- 
tion of Guidance Programs,”. Occupations, 12:106-114, 
March, 1934 
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A Study of Certain 


Local Public Junior Colleges 


Several factors operate to make it im- 
possible to obtain an accurate list of junior 
colleges in existence in the United States 
at a given time, or to classify properly 
those about whose existence there is no 
question. Each year new junior colleges 
are being established, and at the same time 
other junior colleges are being reorganized, 
renamed, or discontinued. Furthermore, 
data provided by the State Departments of 
Education in a few states and by respond- 
ents in some junior colleges are inadequate 
or misleading. Then, too, some junior col- 
leges do not seem to conform to any clear- 
cut type, and can be classified only as “in 
betweens.” 

The most authoritative list of junior col- 
leges which were in operation in the United 
States on December 1, 1936, is un- 
doubtedly provided by Dr. Doak S. Camp- 
bell,, Secretary of the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges, in his “Directory 
of the Junior College, 1937.” Campbell 
explains, however, that this list is meant 
to be inclusive rather than exclusive, that 
it includes some institutions doing very 
little junior-college work, and that some 
institutions doing work of junior-college 
grade are omitted because they are not 
organized as junior colleges. In a letter to 
the present writer, Campbell says that the 
directory leaves the decision as to whether 
an institution is public or private entirely 
with the institution making the report, and 
that he has noticed that the classification 
indicated for a given junior college some- 
times varies from year to year even when 
the reports are filled out by the same in- 
dividual. During the same semester of the 
school year 1936-37 officials in several 
junior colleges classified their college quite 
differently when reporting to Campbell and 
when filling out the questionnaire upon 
which the present study is based. 

Reference to the “Directory of the Junior 
College, 1937” indicates that there were 
reported in operation in the United States 
(not including the Canal Zone) on Decem- 
ber 1, 1936, a total of 527 junior colleges, 
299 (56.7 per cent) being classified as 
private and 228 (43.3 per cent) being 
classified as public. Private junior colleges 
are of two main types, namely, those which 
are supported and controlled by one or 
more individuals (or by a corporation) ex- 
clusive of Church or State, and those which 
are supported and controlled by a reli- 
gious denomination. Public junior colleges 
are also of two main types, but each has 
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subtypes. First, there are the state junior 
colleges. These are usually two-year in- 
stitutions, and may be either a branch of 
a four-year institution of higher learning 
supported and controlled by the State, and 
located on a campus separate from that on 
which the parent institution is located; 
or a separate two-year institution sup- 
ported and controlled by the State. In this 
connection it should be kept in mind that 
so-called junior or lower divisions of four- 
year colleges or universities are not re- 
garded as junior colleges by Campbell or 
by the present writer when the two divi- 
sions are located on the same campus. Sec- 
ond, there are local public junior colleges. 
These are largely supported and controlled 
by the local unit (city, district, anion dis- 
trict, township, county, etc.) , and may be en- 
tirely separate from the local public-school 
system, or they may be very closely con- 
nected with it. 

The Procedure in the Present Study. In 
November, 1936, the State Departments 
of Education in all of the 48 states were 
asked to fill out and return a questionnaire 
pertaining to local public junior colleges 
connected with local public-school systems 
in their state, and also to provide a list of 
all institutions of this kind then in opera- 
tion in their state. On the basis of the lists 
of purported institutions of this kind thus 
received and on the basis of data obtained 
from the “Directory of the Junior College, 
1936’ questionnaires were sent to a sam- 
pling of 125 junior colleges which seemed to 
be local public junior colleges connected 
with local public-school systems. Reports 
obtained from a few respondents give evi- 
dence of the fact that not quite all of the 
junior colleges contacted were of this type. 


The Data Obtained 


By March 1, 1937, reports had been re- 
ceived from the State Departments of Edu- 
cation in all but four states, namely, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Oklahoma, and South 
Carolina. Campbell’s 1937 directory in- 
dicates that of these four only one, Okla- 
homa, has public junior colleges of any 
type, and that this state has 20 local pub- 
lic junior colleges. The absence of reports 
from the State Departments of Education 
in Maryland, Massachusetts, and South 
Carolina apparently has no effect upon the 
present study. In order to make the effect 
of absence of the report from Oklahoma as 
little felt as possible, the writer made con- 
tacts with several local public junior col- 
leges in that state, and fortunately reports 
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from three of these schools were received 
and incorporated in the present study. It 
appears, then, that an adequate representa- 
tion was obtained. 

The Distribution of the 78 Junior Col- 
leges Investigated. It has already been 
pointed out that it is impossible to classify 
all existing junior colleges accurately. 
However, a careful reading of the data ob- 
tained from 44 State Departments of Edu- 
cation, from co-operating junior colleges, 
from Campbell’s 1937 directory, and from 
several follow-up letters indicates that there 
are in operation in the United States ap- 
proximately 175 local public junior colleges 
connected with local public-school systems. 
Data gathered from reports of 44 State 
Departments of Education and 78 junior 
colleges are incorporated in the present 
study. Table I lists the states in which, 
according to the judgment of the present 
investigator, local public junior colleges 
connected with local public-school systems 
are in operation. The number of junior 
colleges included in the present study is 
indicated by states. The footnotes follow- 
ing the table give added pertinent informa- 
tion. 


TABLE I. States Having Local Public Junior 
Colleges of Type Investigated and Number 
of Colleges Included in Present 


Investigation 
States Having Such Number of Such 
Colleges Colleges Included 

Arizona 2 
Arkansas 2 
California y 
Georgia 1’ 
Illinois 3 
Indiana 1 
Iowa 20 
Kansas .. 9 
Michigan 7 
Minnesota 4 
Mississippi 2 
Missouri 5 
Nebraska 2 
New Jersey a 
North Carolina o* 
Oklahoma 3 
Texas ... 6 
Washington 1’ 

Total . 78 


It appears, then, that 18 states probably 
have local public junior colleges connected 
with local public-school systems. There is 

1One or more additional junior colleges reported, but 


they are not connected in any way with the local public- 
school system 


*State Department says only one local public junior 
college is legal in Illinois, but the three reporting in this 
study seem otherwise t conform to type and =s are 
included 

State Department says there are no schools of this 
type, but Campbell lists five. Of the three that reported 


to conform and are included 
*Biltmore College at Asheville sent no data other than 
note that it is in process 
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reasonable doubt with regard to the ex- 
istence of this type of school in some other 
states. One junior college, for example, was 
classified by Campbell as a private institu- 
tion in spite of the fact that both its dean 
and the State Department of Education 
reported to the writer that it is a state 
junior college. To add further to the di- 
lemma, the report from the dean indicates 
that this junior college is similar in every 
respect to many junior colleges (in other 
states) that classified themselves as local 
public junior colleges of the type here in- 
vestigated. Campbell’s directory lists an- 
other junior college as public, but the 
State Department in that state reports that 
it is private or semiprivate. There is ample 
evidence that, with regard to the classi- 
fication of junior colleges, we are suffer- 
ing from a confusion of tongues. 

Reports were received from eight local 
public junior colleges which are not con- 
nected in any way with the local public- 
school system, but which are in all other 
ways similar to the 78 included in the 
present study. It is apparent that the great 
majority of local public junior colleges in 
operation are connected with the local pub- 
lic-school system. 

Recent Attempts at Legislation. In most 
states where local public junior colleges are 
in operation there is specific legislation, and 
the trend is in the direction of greater de- 
tail in the newer legislation. The Nebraska 
junior-college law is representative of this 
trend. Junior-college legislation has _ re- 
cently been introduced in several other 
state legislatures. A bill before the 1935 
legislature in the State of Oregon was not 
passed. A bill for the legalization of local 
junior colleges passed the senate of the 
1937 legislature in Wyoming but was killed 
in the house. The State Departments of 
Education in Idaho, Illinois, Nevada, and 
New Jersey mentioned the probability that 
junior-college legislation would be _ intro- 
duced in their 1937 legislative sessions, 
but information is not yet at hand to in- 
dicate the outcome in those states. In the 
1937 legislature of Colorado a bill was 
introduced for the apparent purpose of 
changing two existing so-called state junior 
colleges into local public junior colleges 
receiving some state support. North Da- 
kota has a law permitting the establishment 
of junior colleges by local election, but 
there is no local junior college in that state. 
In Illinois there are several local colleges 
in spite of the fact that until the 1937 
legislative session, at least, only one such 
institution was legal. It is apparent that 
some local junior colleges have been oper- 
ated and supported publicly in the absence 
of legislative authority, just as were many 
public high schools before the decision 
in the famous Kalamazoo case of 1872. 
Already we have similar legislation —per- 
taining to the junior college in North 
Carolina where the Supreme Court in 1930 
affirmed the right of a local board of edu- 
cation to operate a junior college at public 
expense in Buncombe County. In Kansas, 
where the local public junior college is an 
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extension of secondary education, a law 
provides for the payment of junior-college 
tuition under the same conditions and rate 
as high-school tuition. 

Year of Organization of 78 Junior Col- 
leges. Only one of the 78 junior colleges 
included in this study was organized before 
1915; only 11 (14.3 per cent) were or- 
ganized before 1920; 29 (37.3 per cent) 
were organized before 1925; 47 (60.1 per 
cent) were organized since 1925; 11 (14.1 
per cent) were organized since 1930, and 
only two (2.6 per cent) since 1935. Two 
(2.6 per cent) of the respondents did not 
indicate the date of organization. The 
decade 1920-29 showed the greatest ac- 
tivity in this respect, 54 (69 per cent) of 
the 78 junior colleges having been organ- 
ized during that decade. Since 1930 there 
has been a noticeable slowing down in the 
establishment of new junior colleges of 
this type. It is likely that the depression 
is at least in part responsible for this trend. 

Relationship of Junior Colleges to Local 
School Systems. The local superintendent 
of schools is almost always connected with 
the local public junior college, the local 
high-school principal is also in charge of 
the junior college in slightly more than 
one third of these 78 school systems, and 
both the local superintendent of schools 
and the high-school principal are connected 
with the junior college in slightly fewer 
than one third of these school systems. The 
exact percentages are: 93.6, 34.6, and 29.5 
for the superintendent, for the high-school 
principal, and for both the superintendent 
and the high-school principal, respectively. 
Data were not provided to indicate the re- 
lationship in a few junior colleges included 
in this study. 

The same site is used, at least to some 
extent, by both the junior college and the 


high school in 79.5 per cent of the 78 
school systems; the same building is used, 
at least to some extent, by both the junior 
college and the high school in 71.8 per 
cent of the 78 systems; the site, but not 
the building, is used jointly in only 7.7 
per cent of the systems; and neither the 
site nor the building is used jointly by the 
junior college and the high school in 20.5 
per cent of the 78 school systems. It is 
apparent, therefore, that either the same 
site or the same building is used jointly in 
approximately three fourths of these sys- 
tems. No state has restrictions which pro- 
hibit such joint use of buildings or site. 

Teachers are assigned in several ways 
in these 78 school systems and apparently 
no state has restrictions prohibiting assign- 
ment of a given teacher to duties on both 
the high-school and junior-college levels. 
Half or more (but not all) of the junior- 
college teachers also teach in high school 
in 42.3 per cent of these school systems. 
At least some (but fewer than half) of 
the junior-college teachers also teach in 
the high school in 30.8 per cent of the 
systems. No full-time junior-college teach- 
ers are employed in 16.7 per cent of the 
systems, while no junior-college teacher 
also teaches in high school in 10.3 per 
cent of the systems. All junior-college 
teachers also teach in high school in 15.4 
per cent of these 78 school systems. The 
prevailing practice, therefore, is to assign 
at least a considerable percentage of the 
teachers to both levels. 

Several types of grade organization exist 
in these 78 school systems. Exactly half 
of these are organized on the 6-3-3-2 basis. 
Eighteen per cent are organized on the 


8-4-2 basis, nine per cent on the 6-2-3-2 
basis, almost 4 per cent on the 7-4-2 basis, 
slightly more than 2" per cent on the 
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6-4-4 basis, and slightly more than 24 per 
cent on the 5-3-4-2 basis. One additional 
school represents each of the following 
types of grade organization: 6-6-2; 7-5-2; 
combination of 8-6 and 6-2-6; 7-2-3-2; 
4-2-6; 6-3-3-1; 5-3-3-2; and a combina- 
tion of the 6-2-4-2, 6-3-3-2, and 6-4-2-2, 
plans. No data were provided by three 
junior colleges on this item. Over two 
thirds of the systems are organized on 
either the 6-3-3-2 plan or the 8-4-2 plan, 
and over three fourths are organized on the 
6-3-3-2 plan, the 8-4-2 plan, or the 
6-2-4-2 plan. 

Various types of areas are organized for 
the 78 local junior public colleges included 
in the present study. In 30.8 per cent of 
these systems the high-school district 
maintains the local public junior college, 
in 24.4 per cent the junior-college district 
is coterminous with the high-school dis- 
trict, in 19.2 per cent the city constitutes 
the junior-college district, and in 6.4 per 
ent of the systems the county constitutes 
the junior-college district. Eight respond- 
ents reported that their junior college repre- 
sents a combination of two or three of the 
foregoing types, three reported separately 
ganized junior-college districts, two re- 
ported joint-county districts, one reported 


78 1 township district, and one listed itself 
‘d, as merely ‘“‘a local junior college.’ Since 
or 43 (55.2 per cent) of these 78 systems re- 
er ported either a high-school district main- 
ot taining a junior college or a junior-college 
ef district coterminous with the high-school 
he district, and since an additional 25.6 per 
he ent reported either the city or the county 
.9 is the area organized for the junior col- 
Ss lege, it is apparent that these four types 
ne { areas are used by over 90 per cent of 
in the school systems having local public 
IS junior colleges. 
- rhe official directly in charge of the 
junior college is called a dean in 57.6 per 
ys ent of the 78 school systems, a superin 
ly tendent in 12.8 per cent, a principal in 
n- 10.3 per cent, a president in 7.7 per cent, 
th : director in 7.7 per cent, and an associate 
ls. lirector in 1.3 per cent of the 78 school 
- systems. The dean and the superintendent 
ol ire jointly in charge in 1.3 per cent, and 
S. the dean, the principal, and the superin 
ol tendent are jointly in charge in 1.3 per 
in ent cent of the systems. The dean is often 
he directly responsible to the superintendent. 
h- [he superintendent is sometimes also the 
he president of the junior college, and the 
er principal is, of course, directly responsible 
cr to the superintendent in his capacity as 
Be principal of the high school and in his 
A capacity as principal of the junior college. 
ne \ close relationship therefore exists be- 
nt tween the administration of the high school 
ae ind the administration of the junior col 
lege in these 78 public-school systems. 
st \ close relationship exists in still another 
If way between the high school and the juniot 
S. ollege. The budgets are often combined 
1€ in such a way as to make it impossible to 
“2 ‘btain an accurate statement or even a 
S, 


rough estimate of the cost of each unit 
separately. Joint use of libraries, gymna 
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siums, athletic fields and equipment, 
laboratories, auditoriums, staff, etc., is the 
rule rather than the exception. 

Population in Areas Organized. On the 
basis of data obtained from the State De- 
partments of Education in several states 
it appears that the minimum populations 
required before a local public junior col- 
lege may be established are as follows: 

5 States (Arizona, Arkansas, California, Minne- 
sota, and Nebraska) have no minimum require- 
ment as to population. 

1 State (Mississippi) sets this minimum at 
10,000. 

1 State (Michigan) permits the board of edu- 
cation to establish a junior college in cities of 
more than 25,000 population, but in cities of 
14,000 to 24,000 approval must first be obtained 
from the majority of the electors voting on the 
proposal at any general or special election, Cities 
below 14,000 may not establish local public junior 
colleges. 

1 State (lowa) sets the minimum population 
at 20,000. 

1 State (Kansas) permits only counties and 
first- and second-class cities to establish junior 
colleges of this type. 

It should be kept in mind that some of 
the states which require no definite mini- 
mum population in an area which wishes 
to establish a local junior college have other 
restrictions which operate very largely as 
population restrictions. In California, for 
example, it is necessary to obtain the ap- 
proval of the State Department of Edu- 
cation and the State Board of Education. 
In Nebraska a property valuation of $5,- 
000,000 and the requirement of an average 
daily attendance of at least 200 pupils in 
the high school or high schools of the 
area to be organized for junior-college pur- 
poses tend to operate in the direction of a 
minimum population requirement. 

Having noted the legal requirements, it 
is of interest to inquire relative to the 
population in areas actually organized for 
junior-college purposes. Fifteen of the 78 
respondents failed to supply data on this 
item, but the 63 who did supply the data 
give ample evidence of extremely wide 
variation as to the population of the vari 
sus areas. The smallest population is at 
Elkader, Lowa, where it is reported to be 
mly 1,500, and the largest is at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., where it is 200,000. Only 
22 (34.9 per cent) of the 63 respondents 
providing data indicate a population be- 
low 10,000, and only nine (14.3 per cent) 
indicate a population below 5,000. All 
nine of these are in the State of Iowa, but 
mly Elkader and Muscatine report popu- 
lations below 3,000. The average of the 
populations in these 63 junior-college areas 
is 34,484 and the median is 17,083. The 
median is probably the better measure here 
because the average is influenced greatly 
by a small number of areas having very 
large populations 

Vumber of Students Enrolled. On the 
basis of data obtained from State Depart- 
ments of Education in several states it ap- 
pears that at least some states have set up 
restrictions relative to the number of stu- 
dents required in junior college in order 
that such a school may be established and 
continued in operation. The definite data 
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obtained may be summarized as follows: 

6 States (Arizona, Arkansas, California, Kansas, 
Michigan, and Minnesota) apparently set no 
minimum requirement, but in some of these 
states other restrictions operate very much like 
a limit in this respect. 

1 State (lowa) has an announcement from the 
State Board that there must be an enrollment of 
at least 50, and preferably from 150 to 200, in 
junior colleges to be established in the future, 
and that these junior colleges must be in con- 
nection with North Central Association high 
S¢ hools. 

1 State (Mississippi) sets the minimum at 20 
students the first year, and 35 students thereafter. 

1 State (Nebraska) requires that the average 
daily attendance (A.D.A.) for the whole of any 
year after the second must be at least 40 students 
or the junior college shall be dissolved and the 
property sold. 


On the whole, it appears that the states 
which have local public junior colleges tend 
to set up restrictions which operate either 
directly or indirectly to establish a mini 
mum limit for enrollment in these colleges. 

Now let us consider briefly the actual 
enrollments in the 76 local public junio: 
colleges for which data were provided on 
this item. The range is from only 25 stu- 
dents at Bartlesville, Okla., to 1,444 stu- 
dents at San Jose, Calif. Only 23 (30.3 
per cent) of these 76 junior colleges en- 
rolled fewer than 100 students, and only 
eight (10.5 per cent) enrolled fewer than 
50 students. Six of these eight small junior 
colleges are in Iowa, one is in California, 
and one is in Oklahoma. The average en- 
rollment in these 76 junior colleges is 252, 
but the median, which is perhaps the more 
reliable measure here, is only 175. 

Minimum Number of High-School Pupils 
Required. Some states have ruled that a 
minimum number of high-school pupils 
must reside in the district before a junior 
college may be established. Data gathered 
in the present study may be summarized 
as follows: 

5 States (Arkansas, California, Kansas, Michi 
gan, and Minnesota) set no minimum, but in 
some of these there are other restrictions which 
operate very largely in the same way. 

1 State (Arizona) requires 100 high-school 
pupils in A.D.A. in single districts, and 200 in 
union or county districts 

1 State (Mississippi) requires an enrollment oi 
at least 1,500 pupils in the high school or high 
schools of the district 

1 State (Nebraska) requires “a total average 
daily attendance of 200 or more pupils in the 
high school or high schools of such district as 
shown by the superintendent’s report of the 
preceding year.” 

1 State (Texas) sets up a minimum require 
ment of 400 in A.D.A. for the last four years 


for municipal districts, and 500 for county and 
joint-county districts 


The data on hand indicate that either 
directly or indirectly several states im 
pose restrictions which operate as mini 
mum requirements relative to high-school 
enrollments in areas organized for junior- 
college purposes. 

Distance of Local Junior Colleges from 
Other Colleges. As far as the present 
writer is able to ascertain from the re 


ports of State Departments of Education, 


no definite legal restrictions have been set 
up to prevent the establishment of a local 
Concluded on page 94 
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Training Secondary 
Teachers in the Service in Delaware 


In an article in the May, 1935, issue of 
the ScHoot BoaRD JouRNAL, | outlined 
the state supervisory organization in Dela- 
ware and pointed out briefly how the 
supervisory functions of the state staif 
were integrated and supplemented by the 
supervising principal of the local school 
units both on the elementary and _sec- 
ondary level. 

It is now the purpose to show more in 
detail the supervisory functions of the 
supervising principals in secondary schools 
in training teachers in the service. I shall 
limit the discussion of the work of the 
supervising principal in this article to the 
following divisions: (1) guidance’ in 
teacher growth; (2) administration of the 
learning situation: (3) class visitation and 
conference work; and (4) materials of in- 
struction. 

1. In planning a program of teacher 
training, then, the first task of the super- 
vising principal is to make a study of each 
individual member of his staff along the 
lines of the case-study method. It is essen- 
tial to become familiar with the teacher’s 
record in college, her aptitudes for the 
various subjects which were included in 
her curriculums, her rank in the vatious 
fields of study, her strong and weak points, 
her adjustments, social and academic, in 
her college life. Other factors of equal im- 
portance are the type of training secured 
in high school, her environment and back- 
ground, the remoteness of the institution 
in which she secured her college training 
from her home background, and many 
other features that determine whether or 
not the beginning teacher is handicapped 
by provincial ideas, ideals, and prejudices. 


Guidance and Growth 

I can recall many instances in which 
this kind of information has contributed 
materially to more rapid development in 
effective scholarship, a better perspective 
of the function of the teacher’s own field 
of work and its relation to the other de- 
partments of learning, a better understand- 
ing of the effectiveness of the various meth- 
ods and techniques as applied to her par- 
ticular field, and a better appreciation of 
her own capacities and limitations. Take, 
for example, a beginning teacher who 
abused the elective system in high school. 
\fter entering the teacher-training depart- 
ment of the state university much oi the 
emphasis is placed on philosophy of e1u- 
cation, theories of the child-centered school, 
methods, techniques, and the like, and little 
time is available for acquiring the general 
education which is vitally necessary to the 
success of any secondary teacher. The be- 
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ginning teacher of this type may rank 
high in her professional studies; she may 
have acquired a sound philosophy of edu- 
cation and developed considerable skill in 
the methods and techniques of teaching, 
but if her background in the subject mat- 
ter she is expected to teach and its rela- 
tion to other fields of learning is lamen- 
tably inadequate, it would be worse than 
useless to help her plan further study in 
the principles of education, philosophy of 
curriculum, new methods and techniques, 
and overlook her imperative need for 
courses that will broaden her culture and 
strengthen the weak spots in subject mat- 
ter in her own and related fields. 

it is our practice to go into the case 
thoroughly with each individual teacher 
and, with her co-operation, to work out 
the extension courses that will most effec- 
tively care for deficiencies and _ give 
strength where it is needed most. We have 
also organized a (cultural) book club for 
the faculty which will provide a choice 
selection of the best current books from 
time to time at a minimum cost to each 
teacher. It is our purpose to keep a sane 
balance between cultural and_ scholarly 
reading in the general and_ professional 
fields. 

Many of our beginning teachers begin 
their work with serious deficiencies. The 
four-year curriculum for secondary teach 
ers in our Delaware teacher-training in- 
stitutions leaves much to be desired. Un- 
less the high school has done a superb job 
in building an academic background the 
holder of a bachelor’s degree goes into her 
first teaching position poorly equipped for 
the job. Very little sound scholarship is in 
evidence and shallow thinking is the rule. 
This means that if effective work is to be 
done by the apprentice teacher, the super- 
vising principal must assume part of the 
function of the teacher-training institu- 
tion and become the educational director 
of the beginning teacher. 


Guidance in Classroom 
2. If an effective program of instruc- 
tion is to be carried on, the administrative 
setup in the school should be so arranged 
as to provide the best possible learning 
situation in every classroom. Wherever 
possible all distracting factors should be 
eliminated. Supplies should be in the class- 
room ready for use before they are needed: 
interruptions of the teacher from the office 
and elsewhere should be reduced to a mini- 
mum; the schedule should be so arranged 
as to necessitate as little loss of time from 
the period of instruction as possible; an- 
nouncements, instructions for teachers, and 
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telephone calls should be handled so as to 
avoid waste of time; and a system of 
checking books and supplies issued by the 
teacher should be worked out that will not 
overload her with clerical work. These im- 
portant factors if properly adjusted will 
conserve the teacher’s time and vitality for 
effective teaching. 

3. While sound scholarship, adequate 
technical training in the methods and proc- 
esses of modern education, an understand- 
ing of the philosophies of education, and 
some appreciation of the significance of 
leading theories of education are important 
as preparation for teaching in the sec 
ondary school, the real test of the value of 
this preparation will be made in the class- 
room situation. The beginning teacher may 
have the best of training, and yet with- 
out adequate guidance and direction in the 
classroom she may fail to make the best 
use of this training and fall into the large 
group who, in spite of considerable ability, 
do mediocre work. My own observation 
convinces me that this is a rather common 
occurrence in secondary schools where 
little or no classroom supervision is done 
by the superintendent or supervising prin- 
cipal. 

Some preparation must be made by the 
supervisor before visiting a classroom if 
the best results are to be obtained. Unless 
some adequate analysis of the work being 
done is made, there is no proper basis fot 
working out supervisory procedures. A 
check sheet is frequently used for this pur- 
pose. I make use of a check sheet, but I do 
not always find it satisfactory for all types 
of classroom work, and I also find that 
there is a danger of classroom visitation 
becoming too formalized if the outline of 
the check sheet is used without variation. 
The check sheet is valuable as a basis for 
analysis in many classroom situations. 
From time to time, as I use the check 
sheet, I supplement it by criteria which | 
have accumulated from experience in deal- 
ing with problems of techniques and pro- 
cedures in teaching. The check sheet serves 
as a guide in checking over items that need 
immediate attention. For instance such 
items as the arrangement of the window 
shades, the room temperature, ventilation, 
tidiness and cleanliness of desks and floors, 
and other routine matters which contribute 
to a more wholesome learning situation 
should receive constant attention. 


Use of a Check Sheet 
The check sheet aids in an analysis of 
the work of the classroom by suggesting 
the following divisions of the work of the 
period: the disciplinary factors, the pur- 
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pose of the period, the classroom proce- 
dure, the assignment, and the results. 

Under the head of discipline are in- 
cluded such items as natural orderliness 
apparent; pupils under teacher control by 
conscious effort, by more than ordinary 
measures, and pupils barely under control. 
Under the purposes of the period are listed 
such items as: The type of learning; are 
the purposes clear in the minds of the 
pupils? Are the purposes clear in the mind 
of the teacher? Are the purposes worthy 
and apparent to the supervisor? Is the 
teacher able to make the purposes clear 
when asked? Does the teacher's plan fol- 
low the purpose? Under class procedures 
are found: Are the procedures appropriate 
for the purpose and type of learning? Are 
they conducted according to the best prac- 
tices for this type of learning? What pro- 
portion of purposeful pupil activity and 
attention are evident, i.e., how much time 
is usefully employed? How much time is 
wasted by inattention, preliminaries, and 
the like? Is a pretest used in case the 
teacher is beginning a new unit of work? 
What use is made of textbooks, reference 
work, other materials? 

The assignment covers such items as un- 
finished business; a continuing assignment 
with a guide sheet, often used in the 
longer units in social studies and in gen- 
eral science; assignments on the basis of 
some topical arrangement rather than by 
pages in the textbook; is the assignment 
easily understood? It is made at the be- 
ginning of the period, in the course of the 
work, at the end of the period in plenty of 
time before the closing bell? Does the 
assignment contain thought-provoking 
questions ? 

Under results are included: Are the re- 
sults satisfactory in the light of the pur- 
poses? Are the results checked by the pur- 
poses? Do the pupils show preparation? 
I)o the pupils participate freely? Do pupils 
participate in an orderly way? Are the 
pupils ood English  sen- 
tences? Do pupils questions? How 
many pertinent pupil questions are asked 
during the period? 

Other questions not included in_ the 
check sheet I often consider in analyzing 
the results are: Does the teacher know her 
subject thoroughly, i.e., is she adequately 
prepared for the work of the period? Did 
the teacher use clear, concise, and accurate 
English sentences in presenting the subject 
matter of the unit? Does the unit of learn- 
ing create the proper attitude between the 
teacher and the pupils? Does the teacher 
create an interest on the part of the stu 
dents for further study? Are children 
polite in responding to questions by the 
teacher? Does the teacher make any effort 
to show the relation of subject matter of 
the unit under consideration to other fields 
of investigation? For instance, if a unit in 
industry is being studied, does the teacher 
show, or direct the students in some in 
vestigation of the trends of government 
participation in industrial matters, or does 
she merely use the material of the text- 
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book which in many instances is more or 
less obsolete? Do answers by children show 
traits of achievement? Do teachers indi- 
cate in their plans progress made by chil- 
dren; habits of study, change in attitude, 
etc.? Do children turn to committee lead- 
ers rather than to the teacher? Does the 
teacher activity far outweigh children par- 
ticipation? Does she let the children bring 
up an idea, or did she present it to them? 
Does she give the children a chance to 
actually think for themselves: Finally, has 
he teacher put the lesson across? 


Transcripts of a Recitation 

[ am using another device, stenographic 
transcripts of the work of a unit or parts 
of a unit. This device seems better adapted 
to such subjects as general science and the 
social studies. Every student reaction and 
everything said by the teacher during the 
period is recorded verbatim, and a brief 
description of the classroom procedures is 
made. A conference with the teacher fol- 
lows and an analysis of the work of the 
unit or part of the unit under considera- 
tion. This device seems to provide the 
teacher a better basis for a thorough analy- 
sis and aids her in a more effective use of 
the criteria which are used to measure the 
efficiency of her work. In order to get the 
best results, my own experience indicates 
that, in taking a transcript of classroom 
work, it is the best policy to start with the 
beginning of a new unit. 

4. A constant search for new material 
is necessary both on the part of the super- 
vising principal and the teacher in order to 
keep the units of work in the classrooms 
up to the standard that modern social con- 
ditions demand. This means that a great 
mass of papers, etc., must be read each 
week to avoid the chance of overlooking 
valuable material. We secure much good 
material from newspapers and magazines 
It is often difficult to get teachers who are 
slaves to textbooks to recognize the import- 
ance of utilizing selected outside material. 
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For instance a recent case might be cited. 
Miss Smith, a young teacher, was teach- 
ing a unit on South America and had made 
no effort to include the recent efforts of 
our Federal Government to initiate trade 
treaties and formulate policies that would 
insure lasting peace among the American 
countries. Fortunately my supervisory visit 
was near the beginning of the unit so that 
facts dealing with current political and 
economic changes could be woven into the 
unit contributed substantially to the en- 
richment of the subject matter. Miss Smith 
immediately recognized the value of the 
data when pointed out to her, but if she 
had been left to her own resources they 
would not have been used. 

Many beginning teachers fail to recog- 
nize the significance of the school library 
as an agency for the enrichment of the 
units of work. I make it a practice to take 
time after the regular school hours and 
investigate, in co-operation with the 


teacher, the more important sources that 


will help to round out her units. Half the 
battle is won when a teacher learns to use 
supplementary material skillfully. It is a 
fairly simple matter to acquire reasonable 
skill in textbook teaching, but if a teacher 
can organize a relatively large unit in the 
social studies, round out the unit, and in- 
tegrate it with well-selected current ma- 
terial and put it across with her pupils, 
she is well on her way toward a mastery 
of modern technique. 

here are many discouragements for the 
supervisor in directing work of this kind. 
Sometimes progress seems entirely blocked 
in one way or another. Some problem on 
which one has worked for months and ap- 
parently solved suddenly comes to the sur- 
face again. Some teachers make satisfac- 
tory progress: some stand still; and others 
seem to go backward. But the efforts of the 
supervisor have many rewards. There is 
a real satisfaction in having a part in the 
growth and development of a promising 
teacher 
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New Pupil (to Head of very modern school): “But please do | always have to do 
exactly what I want to do?” —Punch, London. 


Methods of Purchasing 


Coal in Small Communities 


The purchasing of fuel for any school 
system is a large problem. The competi- 
tion in the field is keen and many bad 
practices have crept in. The school pur- 
chasing agents find themselves confronted 
by many perplexing problems. Often they 
lack the knowledge necessary to solve them. 
Approximately 50 per cent or more of all 
money spent for supplies is spent for 
fuel, in schools that use coal for heat. 
Yet, if the proper methods of fuel manage- 
ment are used, nearly 25 per cent of the 
cost of heating can be saved. The greater 
share of this saving comes from the proper, 
purchase. 

Although there are various kinds of fuel 
to be had in the different sections of the 
country, coal is the type most widely used, 
as well as the fuel which presents the 
most problems in its purchase. This dis- 
cussion considers coal only. Three ques- 
tions — What to Buy; When to Buy; and 
How to Buy —-are treated separately. The 
problems faced by those dealing with othe 
fuels are omitted. However, their brief 
dismissal does not imply that choosing be- 
tween the various types is a simple matter. 


What to Buy 

[here are various types of coal from 
which to choose. Therefore, when survey 
ing the coal situation for a community, ex 
pert advice should be secured from one ot 
more of the following persons or agencies 

1. An expert engineer from an engineer- 
ing firm who has had experience in the 
field of school heating and fuel selection 

2. An expert engineer sent by the makers 
of furnaces, boilers, or special firing equip- 
ment. 

3. A qualified engineer from the Anthra- 
cite Coal Dealers’ Association, or 
other large coal dealers’ association. 

4. A heating and ventilating engineer 
from some large concern in the immediate 
or an adjoining community. 

5. An experienced and successful chief 
fireman from some large industrial plant. 

The first choice is (1) above, when such 
a person is obtainable and when there is 
money available to pay for his services. 
However, the makers of furnaces, boilers, 
and special firing equipment are always 
glad to send an expert to the school to sur- 
vey the situation and to make definite rec- 
ommendations. His duty is usually well 
performed because of the specific interest 
involved. 

The Anthracite Coal Dealers’ Association 
pays a qualified engineer to survey vari- 
ous situations and give advice. His serv- 
ices may be secured through their offices. 

1Superintendent of Schools, Fairfield, Conn. 
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In some localities, this same type of serv- 
ice is available through an association of 
coal dealers. In such instances the engineer 
will render an opinion not only in the field 
of anthracite coal, but in the field of 
bituminous coal as well. This is especially 
helpful to all concerned. 

In certain communities it is possible 
to seeure the aid of a heating and ventilat- 
ing engineer from some local or near-by 
concern. The value of his services is de- 
termined by the conditions surrounding his 
employment and those relating to the 
school in question. 

If advice is not available from the above 
sources, the services of an experienced and 
successful fireman from some large indus- 
trial plant may be helpful. This depends 
upon the type of work in which he is en- 
gaged. His experience may be limited. For 
example, there are conditions found in the 
case of school firing which may never ap- 
pear in his work in the industrial plant 


Some General Problems 

After the services of one or more of the 
above have been secured, advice should be 
sought on specific questions. First, there 
is the general question of whether anthra- 
cite or bituminous coal should be selected. 
The distance from the various coal fields 
is the largest single factor controlling this 
decision. Certain sections of the country 
may be in close proximity to both fields. 
In such instances, the problem involves 
only the cost of delivery and the type of 
furnace already installed. 

Transportation as well as location is of 
great importance. Railway rates, truck 
transportation, water facilities, and local 
deliveries are factors that enter into and 
help determine the selection of the general 
type of coal. One field. either anthracite 
or bituminous, may be a greater distance 
from the school than the other. Yet, if 
water transportation is available to the 
more distant field, the selection of that 
coal, in many instances, may be the wiser 
choice. 

The type of furnace and the stoking 
equipment that the school is using are 
factors that enter into this decision quite 
definitely. They must be considered in de- 
termining all the costs. If a change in the 
type of fuel necessitates the installation 
of different equipment, the capital outlay 
cost must be carefully figured to see 
whether it will actually pay in the long 
run to make the shift. Where the present 
equipment is not to be changed, considera 
tion of the various types of fireboxes, 
boilers, and firing equipment is very es- 
sential. 
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In those furnaces having large fireboxes 
with the crown sheet high above the grate, 
coals with a high percentage of volatile 
matter will give a type of service that is 
superior to that of a lower volatile coal. 
The grates themselves make a great deal 
of difference in the size of the coal pur- 
chased within the various divisions of the 
chosen type. The draft and chimney con- 
ditions likewise are determining factors and 
should not be overlooked. 

With proper advice and due consideration 
for all the elements enumerated thus far, 
a decision as to the type of coal, whether 
bituminous or anthracite, can be made with 
a reasonable assurance that the most eco- 
nomical type will be secured. 

After these decisions have been made, 
the engineer should render judgment on 
such matters as the size and other physical 
characteristics of the coal that will best 
fit the furnace or firing equipment of the 
school district. He should also state the 
range of heat (Btu) values at the maxi- 
mum and minimum limits under which 
sound and economical purchasing can be 
made. Likewise these same limits should 
be specified for the percentage of ash and 
moisture that the coal may have. The 
fusion point also is of value. In addition, 
the upper and lower limits on a percent 
age basis should be given for such items 
as the volatile matter, fixed carbon, and 
sulphur. It is well to require the engineet 
to explain the effect of the variation in 
each of the above items to the persons re 
sponsible for purchasing and 
fuel. 

\nyone purchasing fuel will find valu 
able information in Cochrane’s Finding 
and Stopping Waste in Modern Boiler 
Rooms. Also, those interested in checking 
further the total fuel management program 
of a district wil! find on the market lists 
that are available to school administra- 
tors.° 


using the 


How to Buy 

The procedure given thus far when per- 
formed once for a school district and for 
a particular heating plant does not need 
to be repeated. It is a single service and 
the cost will not be a recurring one. How- 
ever, the decision of how to buy within 
the limits specified above is a problem that 
must be decided each time a purchase of 
fuel for a season is made. This problem 
will be discussed in the second part of 
this article 

To be concluded in May) 


Cochrane Corporation, Philadelphia, Pa., 1928, 800 p 

*McCullough, A. M., A Critical Analysis of the Fuel 
Management Program for Schools, New York City, 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1936. 
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Trends in the Transportation 


of School Children in the United States 


A. C. Lambert’ 


The transportation of school children at 
public expense is now a major activity in 
the United States. It can no longer be 
considered simply as a supplementary or 
incidental activity that supports the main 
public educational program, it is_ itself 
a large element in the main school pro- 
gram, and as much, it has become a matter 
of considerable importance in the general 
affairs of the several states. Furthermore, 
school transportation must now be seen 
as one large aspect of that important and 
very complex economic and social field 
of passenger transportation. 

rhe story of school transportation dur- 
ing the past three decades, and more 
especially during the past ten years, is a 
story of phenomenal growth.’ Students of 
public affairs, as well as students of public 
education, report with amazement the facts 
that show the rapid extension of this activ- 
ity. Eleven years ago, on January 1, 1927, 
there were 32,778 school busses operating 
in the United States. Five years ago, on 
January 1, 1931, there were 48,775 school 
busses operating in the United States, and 
at the same time there were just 40,000 
other busses being operated by common 
carriers and other renters of busses. But 
on January 1, 1937, there were 79,798 
school busses operating in the United 
States, and this was almost two times as 
many busses as were being operated at the 
same time by common carriers and by 
others who operate busses for sight-seeing 
ind for hire. This new number of school 
busses represents an increase of 47,000 
over the number in use in 1927, and an 
increase of 24,500 over the number in use 
in 1931. On January 1, 1937, these 79, 
798 school busses were carrying to and 
from school each day a total of 3,145,180 
pupils. The annual cost of this service was 
$55,280,496. 


Recent Growth 

In the United States between January 1, 
1930, and January 1, 1937, the number 
of school children transported increased 
from 1,276,427 to 3,145,180, an increase 
of 146 per cent. On January 1, 1930, there 
were 425,000 miles of school-bus routes in 
the United States, but on January 1, 1937, 
this mileage had increased to 989,004. The 
increase was 133 per cent. In the five years 
1931 to 1935 inclusive, there were 23,490 
new school busses put on the market in 
the United States 


Professor of Educational Administration, Brighan 
Young University, Provo. Utah 

*The writer is indebted to the National Association of 
Motor Bus Operators for the basic data used here to show 


rends in amounts and costs of transportation in the 
several states as units 

"Includes about 6,000 busses used part time in revenue 
service 


On January 1, 1937, twenty-one states 
were each expending more than one million 
dollars annually for the transportation of 
school children at public expense. Three 
states — California, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania now spend each more 
than two million dollars annually for this 
service. Two other states — Indiana and 
New York —each spend annually more 
than four million dollars for this service, 
and one other state — Ohio — spends more 
than five million dollars each year to 
transport school children. 

Where Utah spends a total of about 
eight million dollars annually for the 
current operation of all her public elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, Ohio spends 
five and one-tenth millions of dollars 
annually for the one item of pupil trans- 
portation. 

The story of phenomenal growth in this 
activity of transporting pupils to and from 
school at public expense is only made more 
vivid when individual states are con- 
sidered. For example, in Michigan in 1919, 
there were 400 pupils transported daily 
in the rural-agricultural-school districts, 
while in 1936 Michigan transported daily 
in these districts 35,000 pupils with 800 
busses. North Carolina now has a state- 
wide transportation system with 4,000 
school busses transporting approximately 
275,000 children to and from school daily 
for 160 days in the school year. The state 
operates the entire system with funds 
appropriated by the general assembly 


City Transportation Growing 

Contrary to common impression, the 
transportation of pupils is not confined to 
the rural and noncity school systems. In 
1934, returns from 177 cities with 30,000 
population or over, showed that 42 per 
cent of these cities provided some form of 
transportation for normal school children, 
while less than one fourth of them provided 
transportation for only atypical children 
The Los Angeles City School system‘ in 
1935-36 budgeted $159,286 for the trans- 
portation of pupils. Actual expenditures 
were $135,712. The school system trans- 
ported daily in that year an average of 
3,587 junior- and senior-high-school pupils 
and an average of 3,738 elementary pupils. 

City-school administrators say com 
monly that they have no need for school 
transportation, and it is true that for gen- 
erations city-school systems have charac- 
teristically left to the parents the responsi 
bility and the cost for transporting normal 
pupils who Jive beyond reasonable walk 
ing distances from the school plants. And 


‘Letter from the Director of Division of Research, I 
Angeles City Schools 
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while reduced fares for city-school children 
have been and are now granted widely by 
car companies, the cost is met almost uni- 
versally by the parents, and not by the 
school districts. The use of numerous 
school plants in city areas that are evenly 
and closely populated has not, however, 
eliminated the problem of pupil trans- 
portation in city-school districts. Traveling 
distances and traveling times that exceed 
reasonable limits for pupils continue to 
exist in the cities as elsewhere. Distinct 
hazards to children that result from urban 
traffic conditions are forcing the use of 
vehicular transportation in city-school 
districts. 

The spread of the equalization-of-oppor- 
tunity idea, fostered at first primarily by 
and for nonurban areas, will in the near 
future develop new reverberations that 
will be heard as loud demands from city- 
school districts to share in state funds now 
being granted under various equalization 
plans for the transportation of pupils. This 
new movement on the part of the city- 
school districts already exists in certain 
states. With its spread there will probably 
come from city parents a parallel demand 
to have certain traditional costs of pupil 
transportation in cities shifted from their 
purses to the treasury of the school dis- 
trict. This will further complicate the diffi- 
cult problem of public-school financing. 


Public Ownership of Busses 

A definite and significant trend toward 
the district ownership of school busses 
exists in the United States. This trend is 
more marked in some states than in others. 
It has long been known that important 
considerations of educational programming 
and of management made district owner 
ship of school busses advisable. But an 
increasing number of cost studies that have 
appeared in recent years contain indispu 
table evidence that as a general principle 
it is also more economical financially for 
the school district to own and to operate 
its own vehicles than it is to contract for 
the transportation service. The advisable 
exceptions to this trend exist where the 
necessary transportation service is small 
or where the district is just beginning to 
provide small amounts of such service 
Citizens and school administrators are 
coming to see that the wise and economical 
use of the public tax money for educa- 
tional purposes is more important than is 
the convenience of superintendents and 
school boards who often wish to escape 
some of the problems incident to owner- 
ship and management of the transportation 
system 

Certain other important trends that can 
be identified indicate that the size of the 
school bus is increasing, that it is far more 
serviceable and safe than it has ever been, 
and that it is better managed than ever 
before. State legislatures, state depart 
ments of education, and state departments 
of traffic control now exercise much closer 
supervision over the school vehicles and 


(Concluded on page 40) 








Power of School Boards 
to Reject Lowest Contract Bids 


The present tendency to create work 
for our vast numbers of unemployed has 
taxed our school boards and educational 
bodies with many difficult preblems. 
Federal, state, and municipal long-range 
building programs have provided gener- 
ously for schoolhousing and school recrea- 
tional facilities. Contracts embracing mil- 
lions of dollars have been let and are being 
let throughout our nation for these pur- 
poses. In our larger cities and communities 
legal problems in connection with these 
contracts are being adjudicated almost 
daily. Surprisingly, one of the most fertile 
sources of litigation concerns the question 
as to whether or not school boards can re- 
ject the lowest contract bid, and, if so, 
what are the restrictions on their right to 
do so. 

At the outset, it is to be noted that 
school districts or other local school or- 
ganizations have only the power of en- 
tering into contracts as are expressly or 
impliedly authorized by statute. Further- 
more, the authority of school boards or 
officers to bind the district by contracts 
relative to school matters is also controlled 
by statute, and is such only as is con- 
ferred, either expressly or by necessary im 
plication, by statute. 

Consequently, it is necessary, ir each 
instance, to carefully examine the appli- 
cable statutes. In some jurisdictions, stat- 
utes provide that school contracts must 
be let to the lowest and best bidder. It has 
been held that this provision is mandatory 
ind not discretionary, and, unless the re- 
quirements imposed by the statute are com- 
plied with, the contract is rendered invalid 
While this requirement apply 
necessarily in every instance, an award to 
i bidder, not the lowest, cannot be made 
capriciously, and without reason.* 

Statutes, in some jurisdictions provide 
that school contracts, involving an expendi- 
ture in excess of a stipulated amount, must 
be let to the lowest responsible bidder. 

Typical of such statutes is Sec. 87 
Subd. 8, of the New York Education Law 
providing as follows: 

8. No Contract for the purchase of supplies 
furniture, equipment, or for the construction or 
the alteration or remodeling of any _ building 
shall be entered into by a board of education in 
volving an expenditure or liability of more than 


one thousand dollars unless said board shall have 
duly advertised for estimates for the same and 
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the contract in each case shall be awarded to the 
lowest responsible bidder furnishing the security 
as required by such board 

Under the foregoing statute it is clear 


that the board of education “has not the 
same latitude with regard to the letting of 
contracts as an individual.” On the con 
trary, it is required “to let a contract to 
the lowest responsible bidder who will give 
the security required by the board 

And it has been stated that “this pro 
vision was inserted in the statute for the 
purpose of protecting the public, and if 
the board can reject bids arbitrarily it will 
open the way to favoritism, corruption, 
extravagances and improvidence.” 

It has also been held that under this 
statute a municipal board of education is 
not at liberty to reject all of the bids sub 
mitted unless there was some informality 
connected with them or other substantial 
reason exists for their rejection. Nor can 
the board, by a provision in the advertised 
notice for bids arbitrarily reserve to it 
self the right to reject in its discretion all 
bids submitted as the interest of the mu 
nicipality may appear. And where no cal 
culations are necessary to determine who 
was the lowest bidder, and as to whose 
responsibility no question was raised, nor 
is to the reasonableness of his bid when 
rejected, the lowest bidder whose bid was 
regular in all respects will be granted a 
peremptory mandamus requiring the 
to award him the contract 


board 


“Prequalification of Bidders” 
Forbidden 
Some boards of education have adopted 
a practice known as 
bidders,”’ 


‘prequalificaiion of 
which is defined as ‘the deter 
mination of a contractor's competency and 
responsibility to satisfactorily complete a 
given construction project before he sub 
mits a bid.”” The justification advanced in 
support of this practice is that bids should 
not be irom unsubstantial and 
inexperienced contractors, and that, since 
bids may be rejected for such cause, 
who may bid may be limited in 
of bidding 


rect ive d 


those 
idvance 
While there is much to be said 
in favor of this view, the procedure has 
been condemned by the courts in New 
York. Mr Justice Witschief, writing for 
the New York Supreme Court, Westchester 
County, explains the reason why. viz 
‘The danger in the practice is quite as 
real as it is apparent. No standard is fixed 
for the determination of the financial re 
sponsibility or the qualification of the re 
spective bidders by experience. No op 
portunity is offered for a hearing, or for 


irensn v. Wray, 118 M ( 194 N. Y. S ) 
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examination of the financial statements and 
experience questionnaires submitted by 
ther prospective bidders. The door is left 
wide open to possible favoritism.” 


The Meaning of “Responsible Bidder” 

We come then to a consideration of the 
meaning of “responsible bidder.” While 
financial ability is, of course, a prerequisite, 
the term responsible as used in the statutes, 
has been interpreted by the courts to in- 
clude many other elements. 

This fact is made clear by a leading 
ase’ where the court said: “It is scarcely 
open to doubt but that the word under 
consideration (responsible), as used in the 
statute, means something more than 
pecuniary ability. In a contract, such as 
the one in controversy, the work must be 
promptly, faithfully and well done; it must, 
or ought to be, conscientious work. To do 
such work requires prompt, skillful, and 
honest men. ”’ The court then points 
ut that if the term responsible is to be 
limited to mere pecuniary ability, ‘‘the dif- 
ference of a single dollar, in a bid for the 
most important contract might determine 
the question in favor of some unskillful 
an upright and skillful 
mechanic.” The court then concludes: 
‘Again, we know that, as a rule, cheap 
work and cheap workmen are but con- 
vertible terms for poor work and poor work- 
men, and if the city, for mere sake of 
cheapness must put i 


rogue, as against 


up with these, it is 
indeed in a most unfortunate position.’ 

\ recent New York case’ has perhaps 
further than any other in holding 
that the board may look beyond the finan 
ial standing of the contractor in determin 
ing his responsibility. There the lowest 
bidder sought to compel the board of edu 
cation by mandamus to award him a con 
tract for alterations at Public School 99. 
The board answered that, in connection 
with a previous contract for work at Pub 
lic School 115, there had been discovered 
in the possession of this bidder a copy of 
onfidential prepared for this 
work by the board’s engineering staff, and 
that, though the fact could not be proved, 
the assumption was that this bidder had 
wrongfully obtained these estimates from 
some employee of the board 

It was not denied that this contractor 
was financially responsible and competent 
to perform the work. Nor was it denied 
that he had performed contracts for the 
hoard of education for upwards of twenty- 
live vears, 


vyone 


estimates 


and that his work had always 
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been satisfactory. Furthermore, at the 
time the estimates were discovered in the 
possession of this contractor, the contract 
for work at Public School 115 had already 
heen let to another bidder. 

The court denied mandamus without 
opinion. Thus, it appears that, at least to 
ne court, a mere suspicion of dishonesty, 
even though not connected with the con- 
tract in question, may justify the board in 
rejecting the lowest bid. 

‘Practically the same result was reached 
by a Nebraska court.’ There the board 
made inquiries by which it learned of a 
scandalous exposure some four years pre 
vious in another city, affecting the integrity 
ef the lowest bidding contractor and its of- 
ficers. \ hearing before the board served 
to contirm the fact that this contractor 
had been somehow implicated. The court 
held that the board was justified in award 
ing the contract to one not the lowest bid 
det 

\dmitting that a school board should not 
recklessly squander the taxpayer's money, 
yet it should be permitted to reject the 
lowest bid, where it has reasonable doubts 
is to the contractor's integrity. With argu 
ments that are unanswerable, a Pennsy! 
vania court has stated the reasons why, 
viz.: “A dishonest contractor may impose 
work upon the city in spite of the utmost 
aution of the superintending engineer. 

Granted that from such a contractor 
pecuniary damages may be recovered, by 
in action at law, this is at best but a last 
resort that often produces more vexation 
than profit a mere patch upon a_ bad 
job, an exceedingly meager compensation, 
it best, for the delay and incalculable 
lamage resulting to a great city from want 

f a competent supply of water. 7/e cit 
equires honest work, not lawsuits.” 

Though the contract in that case related 
to waterworks, the principal applies equally 
well to school contracts. For instance, the 
lamage to a city from the want of a com 
petent supply of water, could scarcely be 
more serious than the appalling conse 
juences that might result from the collapse 
1 a school building by reason of the use 
of inferior materials by a dishonest con 
tractor, 

In this connection it is to be observed 
that the courts have rightly held that the 
ibility of a contractor to supply a bond 
does not satisfy the requirement of being 
i “responsible” bidder. As has been ob 
served by one court, “We have too many 
bonding companies willing to indemnify 
iIlmost anything.” Bonding companies are 
in the business of insuring risks. School 
boards are not. To hold that the giving of 
t bond is sufficient to satisfy the require 
ment of being a responsible bidder is tanta 
mount to substituting the judgment of a 


1 
} 


bonding company for that of the school 
board on the question of contractor's re 
sponsibility. Furthermore, the depression 
has shown that even the financial respon 
sibility of most bonding companies cannot 
be accepted without question. Finally, if 
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the contractor defaults, the school board 
might find it necessary to resort to the 
courts in order to obtain satisfaction. And 
to paraphrase the language of the Pennsyl- 
vania court quoted above, “The school 
board requires honest work, not lawsuits.” 

\s is logical to suppose, the board, in 
determining who is the lowest responsible 
bidder, may consider the experience of 
the contractor in the particular iype of 
work involved. A case coming befere the 
Department of Education of the State of 
New York will serve for purposes of illus- 
tration.” There the board of education of 
the city of Rensselaer advertised for bids 
for the construction of a school building. 
Under the plans and conditions of the bid- 
ding, there was contained the following 
specification: “All bidders are hereby 
formally advised that experience in work 
f a similar character and magnitude and 
length of time required to complete the 
building will be given full consideration in 
awarding the contract.” The lowest bid 
received was that of the Abele-Howard 
Construction Corporation in the amount of 
$136,000. The board made investigations 
concerning the low bidder, and ascertained 
that the corporation had been organized 
less than a year before the submission of 
the bid and had not constructed any build- 
ings during its corporate existence. It was 
held that the board properly rejected the 
low bid and awarded the contract to the 
next highest bidder in the amount of $139,- 
931. 

Likewise the board may take into con 
sideration the facilities and resources of 
the lowest bidder in determining whether 
or not he is responsible. As has been wisely 
said by a New York court: “Generally, it 
would be perhaps true that the lowest 
bidder would be the ‘most favorable.’ 
This is not, however, true as a matter of 
law. The lowest bidder might not have 
either the necessary capital, experience, ot 
facilities for doing the proposed work, and 
might be trusting to the chapter of a 
cidents to furnish him with all these neces 
sities in case his bid were accepted. In mat 
ters regarding his own business, an individ- 
ual would frequently be acting with the 
highest economy and with the truest re- 
gard to his own interest by employing the 
highest bidder for the proposed work, 
rather than the lowest.” 

In advertising for bids the board may 
properly request all bidders to submit 
samples of materials to be used, and may 
reject the lowest bid if not satisfied with 
the sample furnished by such bidder. Thus 
where sample of material submitted by the 
lowest bidder did not contain the maxi 
mum of anthracene or anthracene oil, the 
contract was properly awarded to the next 
higher bidder whose sample contained a 
larger amount or the maximum of such sub 
stances.’” Likewise, the board may require 
bidders to furnish formulas and _ history 
ot previous use of materials to be used 


by the contractor in the work, and failure 


to comply with this requirement disqualifies 


Vatt { e, 40 N. Y¥. § I Re 
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a bidder, even though his bid be the 
lowest.’ 

Suitability for the particular work may 
also be considered by the board in award- 
ing a contract to one not the lowest bidder. 
As has been said by a Montana court: 
‘Responsibility is insisted upon that the 
contract, when awarded, may be carried 
out. . . . Suitability is demanded, for 
common experience teaches that a man 
financially responsible may not be adapted 
to the work” called for by the contract.” 

Likewise, “‘promptness is an element of 
responsibility of bidders for contracts for 
public works’; and where the three lowest 
bidders, either had been, or were at the 
time of the award complained of, in de- 
fault in time upon other similar contracts, 
while the one to whom the contract was 
awarded had duly, expeditiously and satis- 
factorily completed a similar contract, the 
award will not be disturbed. 

Also, where the board, acting upon ex- 
pert opinion that a building could not be 
erected in accordance with the plans and 
specific ations, at the price of the lowest 
bid, it was authorized to let the contract 
to another not the lowest bidder.’ 

\nd so we might continue, seemingly 
ad infinitum. A rather exhaustive survey, 
has revealed that the courts here and there 
have specified at least twenty-six elements 
which public officials in their discretion 
may reasonably consider in determining 
the responsibility of a bidder for a public 
contract. Limitations of space do not per- 
mit discussion or illustration of each. 

hough some of these factors have already 
been considered above, it is deemed best, 
for the sake of simplicity, to set forth in 
a single list all of those found by the 
writer's research to have been mentioned 
or dealt with by some court, viz.: 

a) Ability and Capacity. 

b) Capital, 
Standing. 

c) Character and Reputation 

d) Competency and Efficienc 

e) Experience 

f) Facilities 

vg) Faithfulness and Fidelity 

h) Fraud or Unfairness in’ Previous 
Conduct. 

i) General Qualification 

i) Good Faith 

k) Honesty 

1) Integrity. 

m) Judgment 

n) Laxity in Previous Dealings 

0) Promptness 

pb) Quality of Previous Work 

1) Character of Previous Work 

r) Prices “s 

‘) Sample Submitted 

() Reliability and Trustworthiness 

u) Skill. 

) Suitability to Particular Task."* 


Resources and Financial 


Gilmor 131 N.Y N. I 84] 
j , \ 
( Mont I 
h I ’ 11 M N. WV 
}] Kink l Ne 
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w) Energy. 

x) Likelihood of Bidder Doing Faithjul 
and Satisfactory Work.’ 

yv) Bidder’s Default on Previous Con- 
tracts, 

z) Bidder’s 
tions. 

Having entirely run the alphabetical 
gauntlet with an enumeration of the factors 
which may be considered in determining 
responsibility, it is obvious that little dif- 
ficulty should be experienced by a school 
board acting in good faith. It also follows 
that only awards of the board, though not 
made to the lowest bidder, which are ar- 
bitrary, capricious, fraudulent, or made in 
bad faith, will be disturbed by the courts. 


Default on Other Obliga- 


Method of Determining 
Responsibility 

The next inquiry is how this respon- 
sibility is to be determined. In this re- 
spect, the authorities are in substantial ac- 
cord. The school board must determine the 
fact, and such determination cannot be 
set aside, unless its action is arbitrary, 
oppressive, or fraudulent. The determina- 
tion of the question who is the lowest 
responsible bidder does not rest in the ex- 
ercise of an arbitrary and unlimited discre- 
tion, but upon a bona fide judgment, based 
upon facts tending to support the deter- 
mination. The statute will not be so inter- 
preted as to afford a cover for favoritism. 
he board is required to act fairly and 
honestly, upon reasonable information; but 
when it has so acted, its decision cannot 
he disturbed by the court. The duty of 
determining the contractor’s responsibility, 
and awarding the contract, is judicial in 
its nature and character, and the awarding 
of the contract is a judicial act which is 
not within the province of the courts to 
control. 

Furthermore, the presumption is that the 
executive officers of a school district act 
for the public good, and, when their ac- 
tions are challenged, those asserting the 
contrary have a heavy burden to establish 
their assertion.” The mere fact that the 
contract is not let to the lowest bidder is 
not alone sufficient to overcome the pre- 
sumption of the regularity of the board’s 
action.’ 


Necessity for Hearing 
\s to whether or not the board is re- 
quired, before rejecting the lowest bid, to 
give such bidder a hearing with oppor- 
tunity to present proof of his responsibility, 
there seems to be a division among the 


Inge v. Board of Public Works, 135 Ala. 187, 33 So 
“Hibbs \ drensberg, 276 Pa. 24, 11 Atl. 727 
Ellineson v. Cherry Lake School Dist 5 N. D. 141, 
12 N. W. 773 
Leskic Haseltine, 155 Pa R Atl. 88¢ 
/ hson \ Boar f Edu tor N ] I ¢ Atl 
Var nd I ( Vai 110 Md At 
We hool Dist., 7 Del. Co. Rep 
‘State ex? } é Richards, 16 Mont. 14 40 Pa 
10 
Keogh v. Wilmington, 4 Del. Ch. 491 
Kelly v. Chicago, 62 Ill. 279 
Strack v. Ratterman, 18 Ohio C. ¢ 
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authorities. In a New Jersey case, which 
probably represents the minority view, the 
court said: “If a responsible bidder tenders 
himself ready to fulfill his bid by entering 
into the contract and offers the bondsman 
or security required, he is entitled to be 
awarded the contract as against any per- 
son whose bid was higher than his. /f there 
is an allegation that a bidder is not re- 
sponsible, he has a right to be heard on 
that question, and there must be a distinct 
finding against him upon proper facts.” 
However, it seems safe to assume that 
the New Jersey case represents the minority 
rule and that by the majority view hear- 
ing need not be granted to the lowest 
bidder. Nevertheless, inasmuch as the de 
termination of the board is judicial and 
not merely ministerial, the board, as a 
body, must properly investigate the facts, 
and its determination must be predicated 
upon facts showing that the lowest bidder 
is not responsible. The following language 
of a Pennsylvania court shows the rea- 
on and necessity therefor: “The contract 
was awarded to the fourth lowest bidder 
without investigating the responsibility of 
the three lower bidders. The term 
lowest responsible bidder’ does not mean 
the lowest bidder in dollars; nor does it 
mean the board may capriciously select a 
higher bidder regardless of responsibility 
or cost. What the law requires is the ex- 
‘rcise of a sound discretion by the directors. 
They should call to their assistance the 
means of information at hand to form an 
intelligent judgment. They should investi- 
gate the bidders to learn their financial 
standing, reputation, experience, resources, 
facilities, judgment, and_ efficiency as 
builders. This was not done. The court 
below censures the board for omitting this 
important step, but it holds, inasmuch as 
they had ample knowledge of the success- 
ful bidder and the merit of its work, the 
contract could be awarded. This might 
do in private affairs, but will not pass 
when public funds are at stake; it is not 
the exercise of discretion. Though the di- 
rectors were not bound in law to give the 
contract to the lowest bidder, who might 
be irresponsible, they were bound to in 
vestigate, and if a bidder measured up to 
the law’s requirement as a_ responsible 
party, the board could not capriciously 
award the contract to another.” 
Whether the board proceeds on the basis 
of its own investigations in rejecting the 
lowest bid, or in addition thereto gives 
the lowest bidder a hearing before the 
board with opportunity to present proof 


of his responsibility — the latter consti- 
tuting the more cautious course its de- 
termination with the reasons therefor 


should be reduced to writing and made a 
part of its permanent records.” 

The reason for this procedure is suc- 
cinctly set forth in the decision of an 
Idaho court, where it was stated that the 
ultimate facts “should be entered in the 

®Faist v. Mayor, etc., 72 N. J. Law. 361, 60 Atl. 1120 


‘Ervin Mayor, et Ve York, 131 N. Y. 132, 
138 
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clerk’s minutes for the information of the 
taxpayers, the protection of the officers 
who let the contract from unjust criticism 
for the commission of an act which, in the 
absence of explanation, would appear to 
be an unjustified expenditure of public 
money, and to the end that the courts 
may, if called upon to do so, review the 
facts and reasons upon which the con- 
tract was awarded and passed upon their 
sufficiency.”””” 


In Conclusion 


We have dealt at some length on the 
intepretation given by various courts to 
the powers vested in school boards in 
awarding contracts, and the limitations 
placed on these powers. Can we construct 
a yardstick—-a_ guidepost — from _ this 
mass of judicial decisions? We believe that 
we can. Legislative enactments are the re- 
sult of the background and experience of 
the various legislators. These statutes seek 
to protect the unwary, to restrict the un- 
scrupulous, to penalize the venal. They 
seek to cloak in the mantle of the law the 
basic truism that public funds must be 
disbursed in the public interest. We main- 
tain that the test is: Will the public 
moneys, about to be spent, produce the 
same relative returns as each individual 
member of a school board would demand 
in his private business affairs? 


Sevsler Vv , Idal 


TRENDS IN THE TRANS- 
PORTATION OF SCHOOL- 
CHILDREN 


(Concluded from page 37) 


over their drivers than they have done 
previously. Handbooks of minimum stand 
ards for bus construction, sheets of stand- 
ard specifications, rules, and regulations 
for operators and drivers of school busses, 
and condensations and interpretations of 
the laws governing responsibility and 
liability are appearing in the various states 
in increasing numbers and with an im 
proved quality. All these events indicate 
the existence of a distinct trend toward 
better management of school-transporta 
tion systems, and toward increased safety 
ind comfort for school children 

If a given state is to move in the direc- 
tion of the progressive trends that exist 
throughout the nation its school districts 
must do the following things: (1) Increase 
the proportion of district-owned vehicles, 
(2) improve still further the quality of 
the transportation vehicles, and partic 
ularly with respect to the use of crosswise 
instead of longitudinal seating, (3) impose 
more frequent and more rigid inspections 
of vehicles, (4) adopt and use really 
modern systems of reports, records, and 
accounts, (5) give far greater attention to 
the accurate determination of limits for 
transportation service, and (6) improve 
the methods by which state aid is given 


for the item of school transportation 
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General Exterior View, Highland School, Lynn, Massachu setts George A. Cornet, Architect, Lynn, Massachusetts 


Planned for Effective Educational Service 


The Highland School, Lynn, Massachusetts 


E. Stevens’ 


The plans of a new school building begun, and no furnishings or equipment he teacher's supervision, and a workroom 
should reflect the educational philosophy — shall be purchased or install y the where the pupil-activity work may go on 
of those directing the polices of the schools city, without first having obtai in each without interrupting the regular work of 
[he new Highland School in Lynn, Mass case the approval of the School Committes he class. Together with these, a combina 
with few exceptions over which the school — signified by order tion playroom and assembly hall, 65 by 61 
authorities had no control, accomplishes This school building houses grades 1 to ft., having a seating capacity of 700, fully 
this to a large degree. While our schools 6 and a special ungraded class for menta equipped wiih play and gym apparatus, 
ire technically planned by an architect ly retarded pupils. In general the first floor adjoining storerooms, caterer’s room, stage, 
designated by the Lynn City Council, and cares for grades 1 to the s nd tloor > by 17 ft., motion-picture booth, with 
the building is constructed under its im for grades 4 to 6. There is no basement entrances direct from outdoors, and from 
mediate supervision, actually the general except for the boiler r the coal pocket the building corridors, make a rectangular 
plans are prepared under the direction of ind a storeroom haped building approximately 125 by 167 
the superintendent of schools and his edu On the first floor is the administratio1 it 

itional staff. Under provision of Lynn’s — suite, including the principal's — private The second fl has seven classrooms 
city charter “no site for a school building — office with waiting ro 1 doctors and a combination library, and a_ natural 
shall be acquired or designated, no plans nurses’ examination 1 ind the genera clence room with an adjoining workroom 
for construction or alteration of a school supply rooms for the | ng. There are equipped with sinks, hot and cold water, 
building shall be accepted, or work thereon — seven classrooms on this 1] each wit closet and storage facilities, and work 

its dressing room opent Irom Ul pace necessary tor the preparation of sim 


D . , 


the ' - tt classroom so that it Is constantly unde ple materials to be used in connection with 
u l | - 





Vain Corridor, 
School, Lynn, 


Second kloor, Highland 
V assachusetts 


the natural-science work of the grades. On 
this floor is also a teachers’ restroom, and 
an office for the physical-education instru 
tor, with adjoini lavatory and shower 
facilities. ‘Lhe physical-education office is 
so situated that a view of the gym tloot 
may be had at all times 

On the second floor the rooms do not 
have dressing rooms opening directly from 
the classrooms, but rather are equipped 
with steel multi-unit wardrobes in the cor 


ridor, operating under single or unit con 


trol. In this corridor which is 14 ft. wide 


are large har cases and on tl wall 
large bullet boards so that the work 
of the Sileaad may be constantly on di 
play for the inspiration of pupils and the 


education Ol parents ind visitors 
The roof of the building directly ove 
the corridors is plentifully supplied with 


skylights so arranged that the corridors of 


the second floor, and by translucent floor 
glass the corridors of the first floor, the 
workrooms and dressing rooms, are Hooded 
with natural light 

Poilet facilities for boys and girls are 


to be found on each floor near the stair 
wells. Each first-grade room has an in 
dividual toilet 
accommodations are provided for the as 


adjoining Separate tollet 


sembly hall for the convenience of com 


munity organizations using the building 


In these rooms the plumbing is set away 
from the wall, but enclosed in such manner 
that maintenance costs in its supervision 
and upkeep shall be minimized as much 

possible through easy access for neces 
sary repairs 

The building is equipped throughout 
with radio, and each room has telephon 
connection with the office \n electric 
clock system with a master program clocl 
in the principal’s office serves this important 
need adequately. Each exposure of the 
building is controlled by an “electric eye 


so that at all times the natural light sup 
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Floor Plans, Highland School, Lynn, 


/ yun, Vassachusetts. 


Vassachusetts. George 1. Irchitect, 


Cornet, 


plemented by 
at least 15-foot 


artificial light will furnish depending on the grade. Under the sani- 
candles of light on pupils tary chalk tray are installed, the length 
desks in the darkest portion of the rooms of the front of the room, closets with slid- 
Kach classroom and the toilet rooms are 
equipped with lavatories supplied with hot 


and cold water, paper towels, and soap 


ing doors and shelving deep enough so that 
miscellaneous supplies may be stored in an 
orderly and systematic manner. There is 
toe space under these closets so that young- 
s either in the workroom or, on the sec sters may get at the blackboard easily 

ond floor, in a closet directly off from the On the side wall opposite the window 
room. These again may be under constant area, recessed in the wall, is_ installed 
about 150 ft. of shelving for library books 


Nakes. In the classroom units the lavatory 


upervision 


The classrooms on the first floor are 26 On the rest of the side wall and the rear 
wall cork bulletin boards are installed in 
front of the rooms only, at standard heights place of the blackboards formerly found 


} 9 


by 32 ft. Blackboards are installed in the 
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Combination Gymnasium and Assembly Hall, Highland Scheel, Lynn, Massachusetts. 
pictures and slides with public address 
director, and the medical director 


in classrooms. Over the blackboard in the 
front of the room is an 18-in. cork bulletin 
display space. Along the metal trim a map 
railing augments the space available for 
display purposes, or for the hanging of 
charts and maps. The dado section of the 
side wall is also equipped with closets as 
in the front of the room. 

The workroom adjoining each of the 
first-floor rooms is partly lighted through 
the ceiling by translucent floor glass, or 
by glass areas from the rooms over the 
shelving or cork board areas. When neces 
sary, artificial lighting is available. In each 
of these workrooms is a commodious ward 
robe for the teacher's private use. On one 
side of the room is a counter-height wide 
shelf beneath which are closets, drawers, 
and at one end a bin specially constructed 
to hold either drawing or news print paper 
24 by 36 in. Above the counter height are 
open shelves for books and supplies. In 
addition to this storage space there is a 
specially designed work bench, a place to 
hang tools when not in use, and a metal 
lumber rack for small pieces of wood for 
activity work 

The classrooms on the second floor are 
essentially the same except that there are 
no adjoining work rooms or dressing rooms. 
These spaces are converted into steel multi- 
unit wardrobes reached from the corridor 
outside the room. 

The structural steel of the building ts 
ill-electric arc welded to eliminate all bolts 
and rivets. The outside of the building is 
constructed of a colored tapestry brick 
lending an interesting texture to the build- 
ing. The trim is artificial stone in color to 
harmonize with the tapestry brick. The 


floors are gypsum covered with rubber tile 
except that in the playroom there ts 

maple floor laid over the gypsum. The cor 
ridor dados and 15 ft. of the playroom 


walls are covered 


The ceilings of the corridors, 
and the playroom are equipped with 
asbestos-type acoustical material 
terior walls of classrooms, stair wells, gym 
nasium, and assembly room are furred, 


providing a In 


masonry walls and the lathing 
throughout 


ing is equipped 


q 


Science and Study 


system and «mplifying units. 


has a corresponding 


with a soft-toned 
the library, 


clearance 


ee 


Room, Hichland School, 


a novel 


The room is equipped for motion 


1t the left of the stage is the office of the physical 


right of the stage. 


doors and metal trim. In general the win 
dows are double-hung  ventilating-type 
sash, weather throughout, 
equipped with double-hung nonsized win 


SU ipped 


dow shades. There are two sets of portable, 
dark curtains provided for the building 
These are so constructed that they hang 
from an invisible metal molding in erted 
in the wall just above the window areas 
We have found this to be the most satis 
factory method of darkening rooms. fot 
visual-education purposes 

Each room is equipped with six electri 





Lynn, Massachusetts This arrangement is 


an elementary school 


44 


cal ceiling outlets with holophane fixtures. 
The inner row of lamps have a double 
filament of different wattage, all lights 
operating under the automatic control of 
the “electric eye.’ In the front of each 
room and in the rear base-board section 
are installed electrical outlets for visual 
education purposes. The building — is 
equipped throughout with vacuum 
for cleaning purposes. The stair 


lines 
wells, 


eo Cee tom on be 
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Typical Classroom, Highland School, Lynn, Vassachusetts Vote the portable 


ture, as well as the loud speakers and telephone serv 





Kindergarten, Highland School, Lynn, 
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corridors, closets, picture booth, boiler 
room, meter room, and janitor’s rooms are 
equipped with automatic sprinklers. This 
system (dry system) is tied in with the 
city fire-alarm system. 

In each room are installed two unit 
ventilators so placed in relation to the 
foul-air duct that there is a free circula 
tion of warm air in the room these units 


operate without the craft of cold air which 


oom 


furnt 


ice to each room 


Bape 


ee ee oe 


Vassachusetts. 
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is so often present when there is only one 
unit ventilator in one corner of the room 
with the foul-air outlet in the opposite 
corner. This blast of cold air is generally 
noticed when the automatic temperature 
controls throw the mixing damper and let 
in the fresh air from out of doors. 

There are two steel tubular boilers each 
equipped with single-retort side-dumping- 
type underfeed stokers. An electric ash 
hoist facilitates the disposal of ashes. 

The roof of the building is a high-grade, 
5-ply, built-up asphalt material. The 
lashings, ventilator hoods, all exposed 
metals are made of heavy gauge copper. 

\ very important feature of an elemen- 
tary-school situation is the character of 
the surface of the playground. After much 
investigation the city has installed a cork 
asphalt pavement which is soft and resili- 
ent. 

This school is located on the old High- 
land School site. Some additional land was 
taken at a cost of $39,993.35. 
heating and plumbing, and 
electrical contracts amounted to 
013.02. The furnishings and 
totaled $24,166.16 


rhe general, 
ventilating, 
$234.- 


equipment 


BUILDING NEWS 


¢ Portsmouth, Va The board of education is 
engaged in the construction of a 24-room, high 


chool building for the colored The building 
which will be completed about July first, will 
cost $107,000. A PWA grant of 45 per cent has 
been obtained by the board 

@ Roswell, N. Mes At a recent election the 
voters approved a school-bond issue of $75.000, 
which is to apply on the cost of a 12-room school 
building. A PWA grant has been obtained as part 
of the cost of construction 

4 Philadelphia, Pa. The board of ed tion of 
Elkins Park has begun the constructicon of a 
ymnasium building for the high school. The 
building, a PWA project, will be completed at a 
cost ot $185,000 Construction work will be 
tarted shortly on in iddition to on of the 
rade schools, to contain six rooms and an audi 
torium, and to cost $80,006 


@ Wichita Falls Tex The board of education 
| 


has recently completed the construction of a 
junior-college building, at a cost of $409,000. The 
new building belongs to the Hardin Junior Col 
lege. which is endowed for $3 0, and which 
receives a part ol the finances trom the proceeds 


of a tax levy of ten cents on each $1 valua 
tion of property 
4 Athol. Mass. 


Construction work has _ been 


started on a PWA _ school-building program, 
estimated to cost $285,000. The program will in 
clude the remodeling of the junior and _ senior 


high schools and the construction of new addi 
tions 

4 Wilmington, Del Arrangements have been 
completed for the construction of a new poly 
technic high school. The building will be erected 
without cost to the taxpavers The funds for 
construction and for equipment will be furnished 
by an anonymous donor, while the revenue for 
the purchase of the site is being donated by 
inother public-spirited person. The gifts have 
been made without any strings attached to them 
The project will be carried out by the members 
of the board of education. Later it is planned 
to incorporate the trust under th name ol 
Wilmington School-Building Corporation.” 

The funds have ilready been placed in the 
hands of the trustees and the plans and specifica 
tions for the building are being developed by the 
school authorities and the architect, Mr. E. Wil 
liam Martin. The building will be completed 
ready for occupancy in September, 1938 
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The Drummey 
Fire Escape 


The Department of School Buildings of 
the city of Boston is solving the problem 
of fire escapes for its older school build- 
ings by the use of the Drummey fire 
escape, planned by Mr. William W. Drum- 
mey, head of the department and _ super- 
intendent of construction for the Depart- 
ment of School Buildings. This fire escape 
has been planned to avoid the ugly archi 
tectural results of the ordinary metal fire 
escapes and at the same time to permit 
of absolute safe exit from buildings. 
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FRONT LLEVATION 


Plan of the Escape. 


Drummey Fire 


Briefly, the tire escape consists of a 
spiral concrete ramp with a glass, steel, and 
masonry inclosure. Entry to the ramp is 
from each floor of the school building and 
exit is directly into the yard without any 
connection whatever with the school build 
ing. As may be seen from the illustration 
and from the accompanying plans, the 
ramps are gentle in slope, the ramp flooring 
is covered with cork asphalt, handrails ar 
provided, and the entire arrangement is 
such that it is practically impossible to 
fall down more than the length of the 
body. This is because of the arrangement 
and length of each run of the ramp. Girls 
wearing French heels can use the Drummey 
fire escape without any of the dangers 
which are present in the old iron grating 
type of fire escapes 

The Drummey fire escapes are built with 
a concrete footing throughout. The main 
framework is of steel and concrete. The 
exterior sheet-metal work is copper and the 
roof is felt and gravel with copper flash 
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Exterior View of the Drummey Fire Escape 


School, Boston, 


ings. The doors leading from the building 


to the ramp are fitted with glass panels 
The entire structure is enclosed in heavy 
steel sash and glazed with double thick 


clear glass 
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SECOND FLOOR 


I scape 


Plans of Druammey Fire 








as installed at the William Wirt Warren 


Vassac huse tts 


given excellent satis 
faction as erected buildings 
Children use them with freedom and assut 
than any 


The escapes have 
upon two 
with greatet 


ance and safety 


ordinary stair 


\ao gp 


»; 


F/RST FLOOR 


at First and Second Floor Levels 
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General Exterion View, 


Practical 


S. W. Haynes & 


9 Me , “ “ rok 


{ 
{rts Building, Fitchburg State Teachers College, Fitchburg, Meassachusctt S 
I ssoc iates, Irchitects, hitchbure, Vassachusetts. \ 


A Shop Building for Industrial Arts 


Charles M. Herlihy, Ph.D.," and S. W. Haynes 


The new Industrial-Arts Building at the 
State Teachers’ College, Fitchburg, Mass., 
is impressive evidence of the growth of in- 
dustrial arts in the high school, and of the 
value of a functionally planned structure 
for teaching those interesting tvpes of work 
commonly designated the ‘industrial arts.” 
The Fitchburg Teachers’ College 
lished in 1910 one of the first teacher- 
training courses for shop instructors. Mr 
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General Shop, Practical Arts Building, 


Fitchbure 
College, Fitchbure, Massachusetts 


Willis B. Anthony organized the first class 
ind has been the director of the department 
since that time. The original courses were 
three years in length and were of the 
normal-school type. In 1932 when the Col 
lege was changed in character, a new pro 
gram was adopted, covering four years of 
teachers-college work and leading to the 
degree of B.S. in education. Plans for a 
fifth year of work, 
ire being 


on the graduat: 
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Floor Plan, Practical Arts Building, Fitchbure State Teachers 
College, Fite hbure, Vassachusetts Su Haynes & I ssociates, 
Irchitects, Fitchbure, Massachusetts 


General Metal and Automobile Shop, Practical Arts Building, 
Fitchbure State Teachers College, Fitchburg, Massachusetts. 
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Exterior View, Gymnasium Building, Las Vegas, New Mexico John G. Meem, 


with the usual type of radiation, but unit 


A Gymnasium eaters have been placed in the gymna 
sium and in the shower and locker rooms 

RB ildi The building has been designed in a 

ul Ing moditied Spanish type ol architecture 


which is well suited to the Southwest. The 
The high school of Las Vegas, N. Mex., exterior walls are of cream-colored hard 
is enjoying the use of a recently com brick. The roof of the classroom section 
pleted gymnasium building which serves _ is of red mottled tile. The interior walls are 
a far wider program than physical edu 
cation. i 
The building is located on a site which 
consists of three full city blocks, with a 
grade school on one end. a high school at 
the other, and a new gymnasium in the 


center between the two. There are no streets 
through the property, but immediately to 
the east the board of education 
quired a fifteen-acre tract of land on which 
a new stadium and an athletic field have 
just been completed The field is planned 
to supplement the playgrounds surround- 
ing the grade- and high-school buildings 
and permits of such activities as football, 
baseball, tennis, track, and even golf. 
The gymnasium building, as may be 
noted from the floor plans, provides for 
four classrooms, 
60 by 90 ft., a 


has a 


a gymnasium measuring 
measuring 36 by 24 H 


Stage 





ft., and dressing rooms, showers, etc. a cies L + er, 
The main room is used for both gym | , meen 
nasium and auditorium purposes and is . 
open to community groups as well as to 
the high school. The bleachers seat more an 
than 800 spectators. 
The building is heated by steam, supplied e 
by an automatically stoked, low-pressure . 


steel boiler. The classrooms are provided Floor Plans, Gymnasium 
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Irchitect, Santa Fe, New Mexico 
of hollow tile and concrete, and the roofs 
ire carried by steel girders. The gymna- 
sium walls are finished in dull tile, and 
yellow glazed tile has been used for the 
low wall in front of the bleachers 
The building was planned by and erected 
under the supervision of Mr. John Gaw 
Meem, architect, of Santa Fe. It isa PWA 
project and cost approximately $100,000. 
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School-Board Members 


Who are Making Educational History in American Cities 


J. M. MITCHELL 


President, Board of Education, 
Newark, Ohio 

Mr. J. M. Mitchell has just begun his 
twenty-first consecutive year in office as mem- 
ber of the Newark board of education. Dur- 
ing the past twelve years, he has served as 
president. In this period he has contributed 
to many outstanding reforms, both in the phy- 
sical and curricular aspects of education. 





Mr. J. M. Mitchell 


President, 


Board of 
Newark, Ohio. 


Education, 


Comfortable and adequate housing has 
been one of his special hobbies. He has helped 
to promote the construction of an adminis- 
trative office, of a gymnasium, an industrial- 
arts workshop, one junior high school, and 
two combined junior-high and elementary 
units. He has a large part in the development 
of two splendid athletic fields for inter- 
scholastic sports and summer recreational 
activities 

The course of study has experienced many 
expansions from the meager three R’s in 
operation when he entered office a score of 
years ago. His appreciation of modern educa- 
tional trends has made it possible to impress 
upon the whole school system the point of 
view of training children according to inter- 
ests, needs, and capacities. 

Mr. Mitchell’s sane business sense has made 
him popular with teachers and _ taxpayers 
like. All through the depression, Newark 
schools continued open and the personnel 
never missed a payday. All available money 
was used to the very best advantage; but the 
luture was never mortgaged to make a favor- 
ible impression of the present 
Perhaps the greatest contribution _ this 
white-haired gentleman makes to the educa- 
tion of Newark youth is a kindly, under- 
and loyal personality. No matter 
how trying the situation, he never loses his 


t 


inding 


poise. In spite of overwhelming odds, he re- 
mains steadfast for principle and faithful to 
friends. He is so busy, looking for the good 
in board-of-education employees, that he fails 
to notice their petty imperfections. He re- 
bukes unjust opposition, and pours oil on 
troubled waters. He takes public criticism 
himself in order to spare the shoulders of 
those who carry the daily burden of executive 
responsibility. J. M. Mitchell is on the board 
for what he can give, and not for what he 
can get. 


T. D. THEOBALD, JR. 


President, Board of Education, 
Grayson, Kentucky 

Mr. T. D. Theobald, who was chosen as the 
presiding head of the board in January, is 
still a young man in his thirtieth year. He has 
behind him, however, an exceptional training 
for his task. Associated with him are Vice- 
President E. L. Smith and Secretary W. M 
Wesley and a splendid board of education. lt 
is the judgment of the community that “under 
the leadership of such a young and highly 
qualified chairman great progress will be 
made.” 

As a youth, Mr. Theobald attended the 
Grayson grade school, and later the Millers- 
burg Military Institute, where he won a medal 





Mr. T. D. Theobald, Jr. 


President, Board of Education, 
Grayson, Kentucky. 


for scholarship as the most outstanding stu- 
dent 

Mr. Theobald was born in 1907. He attended 
Center College for his preparatory work and 
entered the University of Kentucky, where he 
received his LL.B. degree in 1932. He won a 
scholarship for scholastitc standing each year 
while he attended the University 

Tom, as he is familiarly known, is a mem- 
ber of Phi Alpha Delta, honorary and Kappa 
Alpha social fraternities. He is the junior 
member of the three-generation law firm of 
Theobald Theobald and Theobald 
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ALEX E. EBERHARDT 
President, Board of Education, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


The leadership of the board of education in 
Salt Lake City has been consistent and effi- 
cient during the recent critical years. Board 
members have been interested in the welfare 
of the schools and have met the issues of the 
depression with courage and thoughtfulness. 
Mr. Alex E. Eberhardt has been president of 





Mr. Alex E. Eberhardt 


President, Board of Education, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


the board since November, 1931. He was 
vice-president immediately preceding his presi- 
dency. With the exception of the brief interval 
between May, 1925, when he resigned be- 
cause he had moved out of the district. and 
December, 1926, when he was elected from 
the new district, his membership on the board 
has been continuous since 1922. 

Mr. Eberhardt, as a boy. came to Salt Lake 
in 1891 from Salina, Kans. He was graduated 
from the Salt Lake High School in 1898. His 
five children are all students in or graduates 
of the public schools of the city. 

A successful life of business and civic 
leadership has paralleled his educational work. 
After some years of service in the Union 
Pacific Coal Company, he became, in 1903, 
secretary-treasurer and is now president of 
the Salt Lake Mattress & Mfg. Company. His 
activities in the community have included, in 
recent years, membership in various business 
ind manufacturers’ associations, fraternal or- 
ganizations, etc. He is a charter member and 
has been president and district governor of 
Kiwanis 

In predepression days the schools of Salt 
Lake City grew rapidly and large building 
programs were needed. In 1926 the curricu- 
lum was reorganized from a twelve-vear pro- 
gram to a_ kindergarten-eleven-year Course 
This change was made in response to the feel- 
ing that children should be ready for college 
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or employment at as early an age as possible. 
From an academic standpoint the experiment 
has been a success, but during the term of 
Mr. Eberhardt economic and social conditions 
have changed so that new adjustments are 
demanded. It is a real leader who can direct 
the needed adjustments to such a period of 
rapid change. 

The adoption of new salary schedules plac- 
ing all employees on an equitable scale, the 
introduction of a machine bookkeeping sys- 
tem, a minimum of reduction of schoolwork 
because of depression conditions, an :!mmedi- 
ate improvement in salaries and other provi- 
sions for schools when recovery was indicated, 
are samples of the steps taken by the Salt 
Lake City board of education under its present 
leader. In all of this, a spirit of full co-opera- 
tion between the board of education and the 
professional officers has been maintained. 


MR. HULL YOUNGBLOOD 
President, Board of Education, 
San Antonio, Texas 

One of the most gratifying symptoms in 
the field of American school administration is 
found in the fact that citizens who perform 
an important service in the field of industry, 
commerce, and finance find time to concern 
themselves with the civic affairs of the com- 
munity in which they live. This applies with 
exceptional force to the subject of the sketch. 
The experience which he has gained in the 
business world has in part at least been ap- 





Mr. Hull Youngblood 


San Antonio, Texas. 


plied to his conception of the government of 
a school system. It was through his leadership 
as the wise chairman of the Texas State Plan- 
ning Board that he inspired a plan of organ- 
ization for the San Antonio school system. 
This plan recognizes the educational leader 
of the school system and defines the duties 
of everybody connected therewith, from the 
bus boy in the cafeteria to the superintendent 
of schools. 

Mr. Youngblood has been particularly of 
great benefit to the school district in school 
finances. When he came upon the board, there 
was $1,400,000 outstanding in back taxes. He 
has stimulated the collection of these and has 
been able to realize more than $350,000 
through a ten-year loan at 334 per cent in- 
terest, secured without tying up any of the 
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current funds of the district. Back taxes only 
were used as security. He has been instru- 
mental in securing free water for the schools 
and he is at work now on securing a better 
telephone rate. He promises to be a most 
active and progressive board president. 

Mr. Youngblood is one of San Antonio’s 
young industrial leaders. He is the vice-presi- 
dent of the Southern Steel Company and the 
Southern Prison Company. 


MRS. GERTRUDE BEARDSLEY 
Secretary, Board of Education, 
Knoxville, Tennessee 

Mrs. Gertrude Beardsley, who is secretary 
of the board of education for the city of 
Knoxville, Tenn., has been a member of the 
board and active in educational affairs of the 





Mrs. Gertrude Beardsley 
Knoxville, Tennessee. 


city for many years. She is the wife of Mr 
C. D. Beardsley, one of the leading business 
men of the city 

Mrs. Beardsley has been actively interested 
in all movements for betterment and 
has been active in agencies for community 
relief such as the community-chest drives. She 
has been largely responsible for the inaugu- 
ration of Knoxville’s outstanding nursery- 
school program which leads in the South. The 
first publicly supported nursery school in the 
South was created nearly two years before 
the Federal Government inaugurated its emer- 
gency nursery schools 

Mrs. Beardsley has also been active in cen- 
tralizing the relief service which the 
system has sponsored. 


social 


school 


TAX LIMITS AND SCHOOL 
PROGRAMS 

The New York State Teachers’ Association 
has concerned itself with effects of tax limita- 
tions on educational programs. The follow- 
ing paragraphs are taken from the summary 
published by the Association: 

Constitutional tax limitation ties the hands 
of future generations. An inflexible tax rate 
which has no basis in fact should not be in- 
corporated into a constitution. A constitution 
should deal only with broad general principles, 
such as that of giving the legislature the 
power to limit local taxes. Even if it were 
known for certain what the maximum tax on 
property should be at the present time, such 
a rate would not necessarily hold true in the 
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future. Therefore, the details of how taxes 
should be limited is a matter for the legisla- 
ture, not the constitution. 

Constitutional over-all tax limits make taxes 
in one unit of government dependent upon 
taxes in every other unit of government serv- 
ing the same area. It is like punishing the 
whole class, because Willy made a face at 
the teacher. 

In states where constitutional over-all tax 
limits have been tried, heavy sales taxes have 
become necessary. The sales tax bears heaviest 
on the poor. What the small home owner saves 
in property taxes he loses in sales taxes. 

Constitutional over-all tax limits limit 
schools more than they do other units of 
government. Schools cannot evade the limit 
through special assessments. 

Except in the case of schools no satisfactory 
method has been devised for distributing state 
collected revenues to the local communities, 
Why take away one source of tax revenue be- 
fore it can be replaced by another? 


Summary of Effects 


Tax limits mean limited educational op- 
portunities. Over 60 per cent of the financial 
support for public education in New York 
State comes from local tax revenues. Drastic 
reductions in this revenue without replace- 
ment revenues, will cripple the schools. 

Tax limits mean a dead level educational 
program. Very few communities would have 
tax leeway enough to make improvements in 
their educational program 

Tax limits freeze educational inequalities. 
Poor communities cannot sacrifice to give 
their children a program better than the 
state’s meager minimum program. 

Constitutional over-all tax limits take con- 
trol over education away from parents and the 
citizens of the community and place it in the 
hands of some higher authority more con- 
cerned with money than with children 

Constitutional over-all tax limits make it 
impossible to plan a long-time educational 
program. Even the annual budget cannot 
always be planned for a year in advance 

The debt limits accompanying tax limits 
often prevent the erection of new schools in 
the fastest growing sections which need new 
schools most. 

When tax limits have been tried 
have had to take the greatest reductions 
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APPRAISING A CONVENTION 
Appraisal Committee Criticizes New Orleans 
Convention 
The Convention Appraisal Committee of the 
American Association of School Administrators 
has rendered a constructive service in frankly 
calling attention to the failures and short-comings 
of the New Orleans convention. In the opinion 
of the committee, there was too much repetition 
at the general sessions to the exclusion of the 
proper emphasis on other current problems; the 
same limited group of old leaders, who have 
made the important addresses in past years, were 
on the program; the lengthy resolutions touched 
upon only one major controversial problem; some 
of the speakers exceeded their time limits and a 
few were ill-prepared; there was Considerable 
conflict and overlapping of the programs of the 
Association and allied organizations; the mem- 
bership was lacking in diligence in attending to 
the business of the Association so that the vote 


on the changes in the constitution, election of 
officers, etc., quite failed to reflect the majority 
opinion. The committee was quite right in say- 


ing bluntly that “the 1937 convention will be re- 
membered primarily for the gracious hospitality 
and splendid entertainment of the city of New 
Orleans. As a consequence, educational programs 
and results were of secondary importance at the 
convention.” 
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A Community WPA 


Program Centered in Education 
C. B. Barrett” 


What will be the effect on the national life 
of the Works Progress Administration? Not- 
withstanding popular acclaim, thoughtful ob- 
servers are asking whether the WPA will 
prove to be an influence which will perma- 
nently harm the body politic. Will it go down 
into history as a would-be paragon of gov- 
ernmental endeavor, which is without much 
effect even as a present means of relief? Or, 
perhaps, does this agency deserve to be rated 
as a strong agency of permanent use for social 
and economic life in a democracy? At this 
time these questions can hardly be answered. 
The accomplishments of WPA in a single 
community may, however, supply some of 
the kind of facts upon which the future his- 
torian will base his judgment. 


Description of the District 


The Argo-Summit-Bedford Park Elemen- 
tary School District, in Cook County, Illinois, 
comprises approximately 8,000 people in an 
industrial community, with an assessed valua- 
tion of slightly over five million dollars. The 
average citizen enjoys few of the advantages, 
and is subjected to most of the disadvantages, 
of the very large city as well as of the very 
small center. Prior to the advent of WPA, 
few cultural and civic social programs were 
available for the majority of the people of 
the town. Many of the residents were not citi- 
zens, and an unusually large number could not 
read or write the English language. Since 
1930, unemployment and poverty have been 
pronounced 

If the community is of the less privileged 
type it is blessed with many stanch citizens, 
generous, progressive, and courageous, who 
give more time and energy to making their 
town a better place in which to live than 
would ever be expected in a wealthy or so- 
called better-type municipality. These public- 
spirited men and women deserve great credit 


Superintendent of Schools, Argo-Summit, I] 


for having faced hardships and responsibilities 
so successfully that Argo-Summit richly de- 
serves recognition in the family of commun- 
ities of a great metropolitan region. But for 
the PWA the unfavorable preponderance of 
adverse circumstances would have required, 
in the course of recent years, the most stren- 
uous fight on the part of all local civic and 
social leaders to maintain status quo. 

Clearly, the situation offered excellent possi- 
bilities for the Federal Works Progress Ad- 
ministration to bring about a greater equality 
of opportunity for community growth. At the 
very outset, it was apparent that WPA appro- 
priations could be used in Argo-Summit to 
accomplish objectives which otherwise would 
be so completely out of the question as to be 
unheard of. The many unemployed people had 
to be sustained, so why not arrange for them 
to contribute to the well-being of a deserving 
little city? 


Huge Sums of Federal Money Being 
Expended 

As a matter of record, the WPA expendi- 
tures for this school district far exceeded the 
regular school budget in the fiscal years 1935- 
36 and 1936-37. In other words, during these 
two school years, the government is spending 
more federal money for educational purposes 
in the community than is collected, from 
state and local taxes, and spent by the board 
of education. “For educational purposes” must 
be interpreted broadly to include work on the 
buildings and grounds as well as teaching and 
recreational programs for the preschool, the 
regular school, and the adult groups. 

Each WPA project is organized and ad- 
ministered by a separate government depart- 
ment specializing in the type of work to be 
undertaken. There are four main projects in 
operation at present for Argo-Summit, under 
the sponsorship of the board of education. 
Specifically, these are a construction project 
a recreational project, an adult-education 
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project combined with a nursery school, and a 
two-phase program of the NYA. 


The Building Work 


During the depression years, funds were 
not available in Argo-Summit for school- 
building maintenance; consequently, the 
school property has recently needed attention. 
One of the first jobs for the WPA construc- 
tion crews was redecorating the interiors of 
all the schools. This necessitated the removal 
of old plaster, the replacing of window cas- 
ings, the scraping and cleaning of wall sur- 
faces, and the general reconditioning of large 
areas within the classrooms and corridors. 
About half of the floors and desk tops were 
sanded. Paint, varnish, and floor wax were 
then applied wholesale to all surfaces, seen 
and unseen. The result is clean and attractive 
interiors. The color schemes may not be per- 
fect, but probably are as satisfactory as a 
non-WPA job would have been under the 
circumstances. 

Other interior work included the building 
of two auditorium stages, numerous cabinets 
and closets, and three storage rooms. Also 
stairways were braced, 2,600 square feet of 
new maple flooring were laid, lighting and 
signalling circuits were improved or installed, 
bulletin boards built and hung, blackboards 
rearranged and refinished, toilet rooms re- 
conditioned, drinking fountains modernized, 
heating systems made efficient. The nursery 
school was fully equipped, including a kitchen 
and “slumber” facilities, and a_ handicraft 
shop has been constructed and partially fur- 
nished. 

Now to mention some of the outside work 
which has been completed: Over 20,000 
square feet of tuck-pointing has been done 
on the brick walls of schoolhouses. Sidewalks 
have been laid around the five buildings. Ap- 
proximately one half of the original cement 
walks have been removed and replaced by 
walks superior in quality and design. Of the 
nearly one mile of new walks, 85 per cent 
have been laid where no walks or only cinder 
paths existed. 

Outside steps, entrance approaches, plat- 
forms, basement stairs, retaining walls, 
foundation bases for playground apparatus, 
traffic driveways, drainage curbing, and shower 
basins have all been constructed out of con- 
crete, by labor furnished by the government 





Left: Walker School; right: Walsh School, are typical elementary school buildings belonging to the Argo-Summit School 
District. Around both buildings walks have been laid, drainage curbing has been placed, shrubs have been planted, and 
the playground has been surfaced —all as a part of the WPA program. 
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Before the WPA construction work started, 
all playgrounds were unimproved. Portions of 
the areas were rough and rolling, containing 
ditches. Thousands of cubic yards of earth 
have been excavated and graded, and trucked 
to a plot where fill was required. One small 
athletic field has been completed. The ap- 
proved working plans for the spring call for 
the resurfacing of four play areas, with ball 
diamonds, tennis courts, three lots with play- 
ground apparatus for small children, for two 
wading pools, and for other facilities to satis- 
fy the athletic and recreational requirements 
of the schools and the community. 

One cther type of construction work should 
be mentioned, namely, the landscaping of the 
school sites. A professional landscape gard- 
ener has been furnished by the government. 
Acres of campuses have been reshaped, cov- 
ered with black soil, sodded, and planted with 
shrubbery. The beautification work has been 
about half completed. The specifications call 
for $2,500 worth of cyclone fence to be fur- 
nished and erected. 


The Recreational Program 

The recreational project is organized to em- 
ploy between thirty-five and forty people. 
The operations center mainly around six types 
of activity; namely, athletics, handicrafts, 
dramatics, music, social recreation, and pub- 
lic safety. Such a program had never been 
undertaken before for the school children, 
much less for the adults. There are no phy- 
sical-education teachers or directors in the 
schools; consequently, the school children 
were in need of a recreation program. The 
out-of-school young people, in the main, are 
not reached by any organized effort in the 
recreational field other than the WPA pro- 
gram. Adults too, are availing themselves of 
some of the activities conducted by this proj- 
ect. It should be remembered that the recrea- 
tional workers are on the job twelve months 
of the year, while the regular schools operate 
only thirty-six weeks. During vacation periods, 
the activities increase markedly. 

The recreational directors supervise athletic 
sports and field events, including softball, 
football, volleyball, basketball, badminton, 
boxing, formal drill or marching, calisthenics, 
bicycle carnivals, and interschool competitive 
sports. The Federal Government has spent 
$800 for bats, nets, and other small items of 
playground paraphernalia 

The handicraft division has produced most 
commendable results. Boys and girls who show 
a lack of interest in the academic classrooms, 
clamor fer admission to the shop. Successful 
sewing classes are conducted for girls. 
Through these activities the supervised length 
of the school day is greatly lengthened. Ex- 
hibits of the young people’s products from 
these departments are frequently on display, 
creating added interest and stimulation in a 
type of offering greatly needed in the district. 

One of the directors has taken a special in- 
terest in coaching amateur shows and plays. 
This type of leisure occupation and training 
appeals especially to an in-between class of 
young men and women who do not attend 
school and who have not settled down to 
steady employment. 

Several nights each week a recreational 
room in two buildings is open to the public 
for cards, checkers, chess, dancing, music, 
radio, musical concerts, and other social at- 
tractions. When the program was first sug- 
gested, persons acquainted with local situa- 
tions said that the police would have to keep 
order, but the buildings are still standing to- 
day in excellent shape, after more than a 
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The Argo-Summit Community Building from a drawing by a WPA worker. The bui!d- 

ing, which was formerly used for high school purposes, has been carefully remodeled 

and the grounds have been landscaped and surfaced for play purposes. The building is 
in the best sense a community social center thanks to the WPA. 


year’s experience, and no major disturbance 
has occurred. 

Traffic guards are a part of the recreational 
organization. From six to ten men, with white 
belts and stars, assist school children in cross- 
ing busy intersections. Two and half 
hours each day are spent by these patrolmen 
in performing sundry duties around the 
schools, assisting the janitors and the prin- 
cipals. 

A conservative estimate of the number of 
people taking part in one or more of the 
recreational activities would be well over one 
thousand. Any criticism of this work would 
be that it is too successful and effective. It 
was necessary at the beginning to hold it in 
check in order that the more serious work of 
the adult education classes would not suffer. 


one 


“University of District No. 104” 

When the first “catalog” of the adult- 
education classes was distributed, showing the 
various “departments,” the list of subjects to 
be offered, and the “roster” of instructors, a 
local citizen dubbed the undertaking as the 
“University of District No. 104.” Last term, 
over 700 adults were formally enrolled in one 
or more afternoon or evening classes, con- 
ducted by the WPA. The enrollment is some- 
what less at the present, due to a greater in- 
terest in the forum, which has absorbed the 
current-events class. 

The personnel consists of twelve profes- 
sional instructors and ten clerical and service 
employees. These people have a dual alle- 
giance in that their direct instructions 
emanate from a government office in Chicago; 
however, insistence has been emphatic that 
the group operate as a staff of teachers in 
coming under the direction and supervision 
of the established school authorities. This in- 
terpretation of basic relationships has been 
understood and accepted by the WPA offi- 
cials only to a limited degree. 

In the adult-education project, naturaliza- 
tion classes, the community forum, and the 
nursery school are outstanding features. 
Evening classes are offered to adults who have 
not finished their elementary-school training. 
These pupils are awarded an elementary- 
school diploma upon satisfactory completion 
of the prescribed course of study. More ele- 
mentary instruction is given the illiterates 
who hope to learn to read and write the Eng- 
lish language. A full-time instructor handles 
classes for women in cooking, sewing, and 
other domestic-science courses. Special classes 
are offered to men in a beginning engineering 
course. A variety of courses are offered to 


adults in English, foreign languages, music, 
commerce, history, and mathematics. These 
strictly academic secondary-school courses are 
in no way sensational in their accemplish- 
ments and have little hope of permanency. 


Work 

The indispensable part of the adult-educa- 
tion project lies in the field of naturalization 
work. A recent survey of the community 
showed over 450 adult non-citizens, most of 
whom were unable to speak the English lan- 
guage. About 10 per cent had at the time 
upplied for their first papers, but in many 
instances these papers had been allowed to 
lapse. The applicants had no means of receiv- 
ing instructions and were given hardly enough 
encouragement to refile and restate their first 
papers. Only occasionally would one of the 
aliens make an effort to attend school in 
Chicago and receive his final citizenship. A 
number of applicants had been shamefully 
exploited through the payment of fees for aid 
which was not received. 

All of this has changed since the inception 
of the WPA naturalization program. As in 
several other instances, Argo-Summit has 
been extremely fortunate in having just the 
right director assigned to lead the American- 
ization activities among the numerous alien 
people of the community. This director and 
the three assisting instructors have achieved 
outstanding results. The very large group is 
organized systematically in graded sections 
so as to receive the required instruction. Up 
to the present time, 138 persons have had aid 
in their application for their first or second 
papers. 

The naturalization bureau in Chicago has 
given splendid co-operation and has com- 
mented upon the spirit shown by the appli- 
cants coming to them from the community. 
Thirty-four persons have received their full 
citizenship. Ultimately, more than 100 men 
and women will be American citizens. 

The Argo-Summit Forum has attracted con- 
siderable attention throughout the state. Men 
of high rank in intellectual circles have oc- 
cupied the platform on various occasions. The 
small auditorium will accommodate approxi- 
mately 225 people. Each week the room is 
well filled, and at one meeting the overflow 
crowd used an adjacent classroom which had 
been wired with a loud speaker. 


Naturalization 


The Nursery School 


Another successful feature of the 


local 


WPA is the nursery school. Specialists in the 
nursery-school work have proclaimed this unit 
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one of-the best to be found anywhere. In the 
first place, a qualified nonrelief director is in 
charge. Two teachers, a cook, and four help- 
ers carry on the work, with an average of 35 
children, who are cared for daily from 9 
o'clock in the morning until 3 in the after- 
noon. These children range in age from two 
to five years. They come from underprivi- 
leged families who are placed on a preferred 
list, when recommended by relief workers. 

One half of the second floor of one of the 
best schools has been turned over to the 
nursery school. The tots receive physical ex- 
aminations and health care and training. 
Wholesome mental and social development 
are assured by a well-selected schedule of 
activities. The environment is favorable to an 
all-round growth of the children. Nutritious 
meals are served during the noon hour and 
the children are put to bed to sleep for two 
hours during the afternoon. 

The work is not confined to the children 
alone. The mothers are organized into a club, 
ostensibly to assist in carrying on the work 


of the school. Through these contacts, the 
mothers assist and are assisted in the care 
and training of their children. 
National Youth Administration 
Contributions 
School executives realize more genuine 
satisfaction from the National Youth Ad- 


ministration program than from most forms 
of governmental assistance. There are two 
apparent reasons; first, these young people 
are assigned to assist in the perform- 
ance of activities for which the school ordi- 
narily assumes responsibility. No dual alle- 
giance is required of the NYA workers. These 
boys and girls or young men and young 
women work directly for the school just as 
the regular employees of the district. Great 
opportunities for the development of worth- 
while citizens are possible when dealing with 
these inexperienced and unspoiled youngsters. 

The NYA personnel are classified into two 
groups: the part-time workers who do not 
attend school as full-time students, and the 
student-aid participants who are attending 
junior or senior high school. Roughly 25 
NYA-ers in each of the two categories are 
assigned to the central office of School Dis- 
trict No. 104. These 50 individuals assist in 
community work all over town, but also per- 
form so many duties and special projects for 
the superintendent of schools 


Argo-Summit Community Building 

The municipality of Argo-Summit has no 
adequate city hall and no public building for 
social intercourse. A surplus school building 
happens to be so situated and laid out as to 
be quite well adapted to such uses. A ban- 
quet hall, with a kitchen and serving facil- 
ities, has been realized, on the second floor 
of the building. A well-equipped stage in the 
300-seat auditorium, was completed for the 
1936 Christmas gatherings. 

Some credit should go to the WPA pro}- 
ects for the establishment and _ successful 
operation of the newly organized junior high 
school in the district. The construction people 
greatly assisted in the preparation of the hous- 
ing quarters. A truly junior-high-school curri- 
culum could not be offered without the sub- 
stantial assistance of the directors and tech- 
nicians augmenting the offerings of the regu- 
larly employed junior-high-school personnel. 


Concluding Observations 


of the 
activities 


The foregoing has been an account 
important phases of the WPA 
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The School Board Reunion, Meriden, Connecticut, February 15, 1937. 


A SCHOOL-BOARD REUNION 
Superintendent Nicholas Moseley 


Ex-members of boards of education should 
form an important nucleus of opinion favor- 
able to the schools. Regardless of how they 
differ with the active board in politics, in 
age, even in theories of education they know 
the manifold difficulties to be encountered in 
managing any system. They know that most 
questions have two sides. Above all, of all the 
citizens they are the most likely to place the 
welfare of children in the schools above other 
considerations. 

With these thoughts in mind the Meriden, 
Conn., board of education decided to invite 
all former members to join them at dinner on 
Monday, February 15, 1937, for a friendly 
get- together. A search of the records back 
to 1888 revealed that thirty who had served 
on the board were still alive and resident in 
the city. These, with the five active members, 
three former clerks, and the present super- 
intendent and clerk made an eligible list of 
forty to whom invitations were sent. Eighteen 
acceptances were received, and many more 
sent word that they hoped to be able to attend 
a later meeting. It is notable that though only 
three women have ever served on the board 
two accepted and were present. Commissioner 
about through the 


brought sponsorship of 


the Argo-Summit board of education. More 
than $200,000 will have been spent through 
these extra processes by July 1, 1937. Not 


over 5 per cent of this amount is taken from 
the school revenues in cash. Unquestionably, 
the board has acted wisely in arranging, en- 
couraging, and permitting the WPA to operate 
through the agency of the public schools for 
the benefit of the entire community. 

It is with pleasure that this recognition is 
made to the body of six men and one woman’ 
who have brought all of these unusual bene- 
fits to their constituency. They assumed the 
additional worries and responsibilities as a 
result of all of this government work. It is 
only right and proper that this final little 


The following is the organization and membership of 


the board of education, District No. 104, Cook County 


Argo-Summit, Ill.: Martin Ferentchak, president; Charles 
M. Boigel. secretary: Harry Helgeson: George A. Sobiesk 
Rose De Krause Thomas Shanahan; Harry Hanscom 


E. W. Butterfield of the State Board of Edu- 
cation was the guest of honor. 

Dr. I. S. Otis, the present president, presided 
and brief speeches were made by the three 
former presidents and the two ladies. All 
reminisced about some of the difficulties they 
had faced in the past, but buried hatchets did 
not shine. 

Dr. Butterfield described the development 
of Connecticut’s work in education and of 
Connecticut’s schools, particularly the in- 
creasingly higher standards which have been 
set for teachers’ certificates and the plans 
adopted to meet the needs of the nonacademic 
type of student now crowding the high schools. 
He emphasized that these developments had 
come about with no drastic modification of 
the education laws as conceived by Henry 
Barnard almost a century ago. The policy 
then adopted and since maintained places the 
major responsibility for local schools on local 
boards. These boards are under obligation at 
once to the state and to the town, and by 
their generally high standards of duty have 
made good schools possible. 

There seems every chance that the reunion 
will be an annual affair, and that more and 
more ex-members will take part in it and re- 
new their direct participation in school ad- 
ministration 
“corner stone” be dedicated in their honor. 
May these hectic and uncharted experiences 
lead to a fuller and more effective means of 
giving to the people employment, leadership, 
instruction, solidarity, satisfaction, and prog- 
ress. 

MR. ANKENBRAND GOES TO YONKERS, 
NEW YORK 

Mr. William W. Ankenbrand, formerly superintendent of 
schools at Rockford, Ill., has been appointed superintend 
ent of schools at Yonkers, N. Y. The appointment takes 
effect on July 15 

Mr. Ankenbrand 
born in Ambler, Pa 


who succeeds Mr. I 4. Hodge, was 
and received his education in Ohio. 


He was graduated from Ohio University, receiving his 
A.B. degree in 1920. His Ph.D. degree was received from 
New York University in 1931 

Following his graduation, Mr. Ankenbrand was a prin 
pal and superintendent of schools in Ohio and West 
Virginia. Later he was professor of education at the 


Eastern Illinois From 1925 to 1927 he 
ntendent of schools in Charleston, and in 1930 


Athens, Ohio. He 


several years 


Teachers’ College 
Was s Iper 
he went t 


Rockford for 


had been superintendent at 
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An Appraisal of School-Administrative 
Procedures 


A PERiopic survey and appraisal of the administrative 
procedures and practices of a school system are neces- 
sary if the elements of economy and efficiency are to be sub- 
served. The changes made from time to time in the field of 
popular education call for adjustments in the business side 
in order that a school system may realize its highest possibil- 
ities. The professional and business interests are here so 
closely interlinked that the one cannot ignore the progress or 
the failures of the other. 

The business world has made great strides in the manner 
and method of transacting its affairs. Management is con- 
stantly applying the severest scrutiny to its organization, to 
manufacturing methods and machinery, to raw materials and 
finished products, to merchandising and distributing plans, to 
personnel, and to credits and finances. Even in those narrower 
fields of purchasing, of accounting and auditing, of handling 
moneys and credits, of cost keeping and price making, vast 
ingenuity and intelligence are applied for greater economy 
leading to surer, and if possible, greater profits. In brief, the 
world of finance, commerce, and industry does its business 
in a more businesslike way than ever before. 

Public education must take a leaf out of the book of busi- 
ness and study its organization, its business policies, and its 
procedures. True, school administration cannot show returns 
measurable in dollars and cents. But unless the budgeting and 
accounting, the purchasing and handling of instructional ma- 
terials, the plant operation and maintenance, the management 
of personnel — in a word, all the business affairs of the schools 
—are truly efficient and economical in the light of the best 
standards of the business world, it cannot be expected that 
the educational objectives will be satisfactorily achieved. The 
business side of the school administration deserves periodical 
surveys and appraisals to overcome the inertia and com- 
placency that afflicts all public offices. 


Some Aspects of Taxation and School Support 


[ere can be no doubt that the subject of taxation in 
its relation to school support has been brought under 
closer scrutiny in recent years than ever before in the history 
of the nation. Interest in the subject is no longer confined to 
the economist and tax expert. The educator has come upon 
the scene, as we predicted years ago he must, with a remark- 
able understanding of all that is implied in the field of taxa- 
tion in this country. 

When the subject is viewed in its entirety several outstand- 
ing phases become clear: The property tax is at present over- 
burdened. Delinquencies have grown to an alarming extent. 
The relief is sought im an income tax. Those who come under 
its operation have attempted to shift it upon the sales tax. 

And with it all, belief in the principle that the rate of taxa- 
tion be based on ability to pay is becoming more deeply rooted 
as time goes on. It is becoming known too, that the leading 
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countries of the world have long discarded the property tax 
as a time-worn and obsolete instrument for producing revenue. 
Also, that the sales tax in its present form is only a temporary 
expedient and subject to modification. 

The question which arises at every turn in the consideration 
of tax problems is the cost of government. And here it is 
evident that society is making greater demands for services at 
the hands of government. When it is remembered that things 
are being done for the derelict, the delinquent, the deficient, 
and the dependent things not dreamed of three decades ago — 
then it also becomes evident where a large part of the tax 
dollar goes. When it is considered that in the matter of health 
and recreation and social welfare, the public authorities are 
called upon to render enormously increased service, it then 
also becomes plain that somebody must pay the cost. 

An examination of federal, state, and community expen- 
ditures covering recent years will reveal the fact that the high 
cost of government is local rather than state or federal. The 
depression has brought on the bankruptcy of many of the local 
units and demonstrated that we have lived through an era of 
unwise expenditures and unwise borrowing. The adjustments 
which are to follow must not only be found in greater equity 
in the matter of tax exaction, but also in that economy which 
is expressed in a more judicious expenditure of the tax dollar. 

So far as the schools are concerned, retrenchments to be 
effected cannot be sought merely in salary cuts, in a shorten- 
ing of school terms, or in omitting essential instructional sup- 
plies and equipment. There must be effected, as a starter, 
more accurate accounting and budgetmaking, a merger of the 
smaller units with the larger, a centralization of certain 
agencies, and finally direct state support, if equalization in 
educational opportunity is to be afforded to all school districts. 

Then, too, it must be apparent to every thoughtful citizen 
that arbitrary tax limitations are unwise, and in the last 
analysis harmful. At the same time, a measure of state super- 
vision of local taxes must be sought and secured. Such control 
must contemplate the element of equity as well as adequacy 
in exacting tax tributes, and bear in mind that the burden 
should fall upon shoulders best able to bear it. Finally, the 
objective must be the maintenance and operation of the schools 
upon a high plane of efficiency and service. 


School-Administrative Action 
and Counteraction 


VY nme the administration of the public schools through- 
out the United States is carried on through legally 
constituted boards of education, the agencies that control 
taxation and allot the necessary financial support are usually 
in other hands. Thus, the latter determine what, in the light 
of other governmental needs, may be expended for education, 
while the school authorities determine how and for what such 
expenditures shall be made. 

While the scope and function of each agency, and the rela- 
tion they bear to each other, seem to be logical and clear, it 
has been observed that occasionally the one encroaches upon 
the province of the other. Some aldermanic body, a finance 
commission, or a municipal budget board tells the board of 
education what branch of study it must eliminate, or what 
services it must dispense with. 

In other words, an agency or group, other than the legally 
constituted authority in control of the school system, attempts 
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to override that body and determine what the educational 
program shall be. In a New England city, a controversy arose 
recently between the school committee and the municipal 
finance commission. The latter struck from the school budget 
the item provided for postgraduate studies in the high school. 
The unconscious assumption on the part of the finance com- 
mission was that its judgment on educational matters was 
superior to that of the official school committee. 

Transgressions upon the domain of the regularly constituted 
school authorities do not lead to good results. A board of edu- 
cation dependent upon the judgment of outside bodies for 
adequate financial support becomes weakened in that self- 
assertiveness and independence, which is essential to the effi- 
cient administration of a school system. School boards should 
be financially independent. 


Who Shall Appoint the School-Board Members? 


ie THE selection of board-of-education members it develops 
that the elective system applies, in the main, to the smaller 
centers of population, while the appointive plan applies to 
the larger. Under the elective system, the popular vote decides. 
Where the appointive idea is followed, either the mayor or the 
city council or the judiciary determines. In some instances, 
the mayor appoints and the city council confirms. Appoint- 
ment by the judges is confined to a few cities in Pennsylvania. 
In Indiana, the question has recently arisen whether the 
power to appoint members to the board of education shall be 
transferred from the city council to the mayor of the city. A 
singular feature of this proposal, which applies to four cities 
only, is the claim that the change contemplates the removal 
from office of Superintendent William A. Wirt of Gary. 
Whatever the motive of the proposed legislation may be, 
the question of transferring the authority to appoint school- 
board members from the city council to the mayor deserves 
attention. Is it likely that the better appointments will come 
from the office of the mayor, or through a collective body, 
the city council? If the game of politics is to be played, who 
is more likely to play it ? Whose political future is more vitally 
affected by an efficient or nonefficient board of education ? 
The conclusion may be drawn that the mayor of the city 
would be in the spotlight to a greater degree than would a 
group of men like the council. In the one instance the respon- 
sibility would be centralized, while in the other it would be 
diffused. The latter could shift the blame for bad appointments 
from one shoulder to another. The mayor could not engage 
in like subterfuges; he alone would be held to an accounting. 
Experience has demonstrated that when the mayor of a 
city is clothed with the authority to appoint the members of 
a board of education, he primarily aims to sense the popular 
mind, and strive for public approval. Results have in the main 
proven acceptable. In some cities, it is true, the mayor has 
recruited the school board with his own political henchmen, 
but instances of this kind are rare and exceptional. City 
mayors, on the whole, aim to reflect public sentiment in the 
constitution of the school administrative body. 


The School Board’s Appraisal of Superintendents 


HE occasion when the members of a board of education 
record their estimate of a school superintendent in a 
frank and wholehearted manner does not present itself with 
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any degree of frequency. The relations which obtain between 
the several administrative factors are usually so crowded with 
official duties and routine transactions that no one thinks of 
expressing an appraisal of this or that person in any formal 
way. 

The recent passing of Dr. Patrick T. Campbell, superintend- 
ent of the Boston schools, brought to the fore on the part of 
the board-of-education members, a worthy tribute to the 
services of a remarkable educator. It placed an estimate upon 
his character as a schoolmaster, a coworker, and a citizen. No 
finer tribute can come to a school superintendent than the fol- 
lowing words embodied in a resolution: 

“Ripened by a broad and rich experience in the field of 
secondary education, Dr. Campbell brought to the office of 
superintendent of schools a keen mind quick to grasp the com- 
plex problems of a city school system, and an understanding 
heart responsive to all the demands of his high office. Pro- 
gressive yet wisely conservative, he kept pace with modern 
thought and the development of his profession. 

“Unassuming, genial, affable, sincere, his interests and activ- 
ity were not limited by the strict letter of regulations but 
were extended in many directions, often to overtaxing his 
strength. 

“Not only did he dedicate himself to those studies which 
‘nourish youth, delight old age, in prosperity are an ornament, 
and in adversity furnish a refuge and a solace,’ but by precept 
and example he taught the lesson of fidelity to duty, the bless- 
ings of an upright life, and the value of true patriotism.” 

While it cannot be expected that tributes of this character 
will be formally expressed during the lifetime of a man, it 
does follow that we ought to strive for just estimates and 
appraisals of those associated with us. At any rate, there ought 
to be a caution against unjust criticism. It is true that a com- 
plete estimate of a man’s character and his achievements can 
best be made at the close of his life. But that does not mean 
that due appreciation may not be expressed while men are in 
the full momentum of useful service. 


A Horrible School Disaster 


TT? E news which is heralded to the world that an explosion 
in the schoolhouse at New London, Texas, has killed about 
500 children and injured several hundred more, is unquestion- 
ably the most distressing disaster in the history of American 
school life. The first reports indicate that a gas explosion 
occurred, which caused the walls of the auditorium to crumble, 
and which brought down upon the unsuspecting assembly the 


heavy fireproof roof. Until the causes have been officially 
established, it will be well to suspend judgment. 

A calamitous event of this kind immediately suggests 
remedial legislation and exacting limitations on the construc- 


tion and equipment of school buildings. Parents and children 
have no choice in the matter of attending the schools provided 
by the boards of education so that the latter have the impor- 
tant duty of making the buildings safe, as well as educationally 
effective. Remedial legislation may vastly improve the safety 
of buildings erected in the future, but it can hardly supplant 
the commonsense application of the principle that architects 
and school boards must select types of construction and in- 
stall apparatus for heating, and other services which has passed 
the test of safe use during a reasonable length of time. 
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The Costs of Standardized Testing 


Douglas E. Scates, Director of Research, 
Cincinnati Public Schools 


One may ascertain the publisher’s price of 
standardized tests very readily, but the ad- 
ministrator will desire to know also how much 
it will cost to give, score, and interpret them. 
Will $1,000 be enough to put in the budget 
for testing 3,000 pupils? At that rate, can 
special testers be hired? Will the teachers 
have to score the tests? 

Certain unit costs are here presented in 
summary form to help the administrator 
answer such questions, and to aid him 
in planning his testing program. The figures 
are based’ on a careful analysis of records 
kept on about 10,000 Stanford Achieve- 
ment Tests given in the upper elemen- 
tary grades. The costs reported will apply 
approximately to other test batteries which 
are similar, and should be helpful both in 
preparing budgets and in making plans as to 
what may be included in a testing program 
with a given amount of money allotted for the 
purpose. 

This particular test battery consisted of ten 
subject-matter tests, and required three 45- 
minute periods—a total of two and one 
quarter hours of testing time. Testers were 
hired specially to give the tests; they had 
professional training and were paid the sub- 
stitute-teacher rate of $6 per day. Taking ad- 
vantage of whatever combinations of classes 
could conveniently be arranged, the cost per 
pupil was 9.5 per cent for giving the test. 

The tests were scored by a group of col- 
lege students trained for the purpose. They 
worked 4'%-hour shifts per day, receiving 
therefor $2.25. Each person scored only a sin- 
gle test in each battery, thus gaining familiar- 
ity with it. Celluloid scoring stencils were 
used, and 10 per cent of each scorer’s work 
was checked each day for accuracy. The cost 
of this scoring, together with other incidental 
activities, was 18.1 cents per test battery. 

The costs for purchasing, giving, and scor- 
ing the tests were therefore 8.8 cents (in- 
cluding a working allowance of 10 per cent), 
9.5 cents, and 18.1 cents, respectively, mak- 


ing a total of 36.4 cents per pupil for these 
three phases of the work. 

In the present instance it was desired to do 
as much as possible of the mechanical sum- 
marizing for the teachers so that they might 
give their attention immediately to an edu- 
cational analysis of the results. By means 
of Hollerith-tabulating-machine cards, each 
teacher and each principal were supplied with 
records showing for each pupil in their classes, 
the score on each of the ten tests in the bat- 
tery. They were also given a frequency dis- 
tribution of the scores in their classes, to- 
gether with means and standard deviations 
of these scores, and similar frequency distri- 
butions for the city as a whole. Two addi- 
tional copies of everything were made for 
the central office. The cost of this listing and 
analysis was 5.4 cents per pupil. 

To supplement these reports, a mimeo- 
graphed handbook of 110 pages was prepared 
and distributed to the principals and teachers. 
In this manual an analysis and interpretation 
of the results for the city as a whole were 
given, together with suggestions for each 
school and each teacher to follow in analyzing 
and interpreting their own results. The cost 
of this manual was two cents per pupil. The 
cost of 20 large wall charts that were pre- 
pared for group discussion with teachers was 
one cent per pupil. 

Summarizing all of the costs, we find a 
total of 36.4 cents per pupil for purchasing, 
giving, and scoring the tests; 8.2 cents more 
for city and class lists and summaries; two 
cents for an interpretative manual, and one 
cent for charts, making a grand total of 47.6 
cents per pupil. This cost does not include any 
charge for supervision or direction by the 
central office. 

It is not meant to imply that every time a 
standard test battery is given it will cost this 
total amount; the point is rather that, for 
those processes which are included in the test- 
ing program, the cost will probably be rough- 
ly the amounts reported here. 


Exchanging Teachers— 
A Dangerous Practice 


By a Schoolman 


In condemning a practice which is not 
widely known, we are first faced with the 
necessity of explaining it. Understand, then, 
that we are not discussing a mere theory, but 
an experiment which has been in operation 
for several years in most school districts of 
the Iron Range Country of Minnesota. 

The “exchange of teachers” has no connec- 
tion with any “teachers’ exchange.” No, it is 
just a system of trading teachers, as farmers 
were formerly accustomed to “swap hk sses.” 
Many of these human chattels insist on being 
traded, so they deserve no better than they 
get. Our chief concern is the welfare of the 
children who are entrusted to the care of 
bartered instructors. There are some good 


teachers placed by the “swap” system, of 
course, the law of averages operates in deal- 
ing with large numbers. But vacancies are 
few, and the supply of teachers is abundant, 
so competition is keen. That should mean that 
only the best teachers would be hired, but un- 
fortunately such is not the case. 

We should explain briefly the mechanics of 
the exchange system. We are told that it was 
devised, originally, as a means of avoiding the 
questionable practice of hiring too many home 
teachers. Consider a hypothetical case. Dis- 
trict No. 1 had a vacancy in English, and a 
topnotch local candidate. District No. 9 
fuund itself in precisely the same situation. 
So the two districts effected an exchange, 
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securing jobs for the home girls. but away 
from home. Both districts obtained the sery- 
ices of excellent teachers. But such a condi- 
tion could not long endure. When tke cry for 
placement of more local teachers arose, the 
system was revised to meet the demand. It 
has now become so conplicated that four-way 
and even five-way exchanges are quite com 
mon. For example, No. 1 sends an English 
teacher to No. 2, whence a history teacher 
goes to No. 3; an elementary teacher goes 
from No. 3 to the rural schools of the county, 
and the county sends an experienced elemen- 
.ary teacher to No. 4. ‘The circle 1s ciosed by 
No. 4 sending a science teacher to No. 1, 
The attendant confusion gives everybody con- 
cerned a fine alibi. 

There are three general methods of ex- 
changing teachers: (1) Swap all local jobless 
teachers; (2) swap the “right” ones, and (3) 
let the buver beware. All three are fraught 
with danger to the efficiency o1 the school. In 
the first method, we set out to get jobs for 
ail local unemployed teachers, so we may say 
that. it is the least political of the three plans 
The second and third methods are character- 
ized by political pressure, handshaking, boon- 
doggling, and even blackmail. In the second 
scheme, the pressure is put on your own 
school-board members; in the third, you put 
the pressure on the directors in the other ois- 
trict involved in a tentative exchange. In pull- 
ing political wires, the least capable teachers 
seem to be able to exert the most force, to 
*he sad and enduring misfortune of our chil- 
dren. We have plenty of specific instances to 
back up all our claims. 

In discussing the first method — “Swap 
All” — we are dealing with a plan used per- 
ennially by a few of the Range districts. In 
the summer of 1933, two districts held merci- 
less massacres — one in June, and the other 
in August. Several experienced, capable teach- 
ers were not re-elected. Sufficient vacancies 
were thus created to makespossible the trad- 
ing of all local teachers, with or without ex- 
perience or good qualifications. So far as pos- 
sible, the locals were palmed off on other 
districts, and the remaining candidates were 
given jobs at home. The two boards involved 
had several busy weeks of promoting trades, 
with the aid of the superintendents — the 
latter under strict dictation. They had “fired” 
good teachers, hired on their own merits; 
they followed that massacre by giving their 
children “potluck” among the offerings of 
the neighboring towns. All local teachers were 
placed somewhere, educational standards be- 
ing disregarded in the interest of political 
considerations. They had made good their 
campaign promises. 

Now for the second method of exchanging 
teachers — “Swap the ‘right’ ones’ — the pre- 
ferred stock, if you please. The inherent evil 
of this plan is quite obvious. We quote a 
member of a Range school board, voicing the 
sentiment of the majority of his colleagues. 
That man, who had raised his right hand and 
taken an oath to fulfill the duties of his office 
to the best of his ability, made this bald 
statement 

“Oualifications don’t count. We’re going to 
take care of the people who are ‘right’ at 
election time.” 

What happens? Are the “right” ones the 
best teachers? What do you think? Is it 


strange that the parents of a girl who was 

graduated from college with a flock of C’s 

(she just “got by”), know enough to boost 

for the candidate who promises to get the 
(Concluded on page 58) 
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What's in a Kame?” 
In the Name AMERICAN UNIVERSAL— 


is a line of School Furniture which 
is both AMERICAN and UNIVERSAL 


Universal because 


it includes all types and sizes of school seating equip- 
ment .. . desks, tables, and chairs for every teaching 
method and administrative need; for every age and 
grade .. . from kindergarten to college .. . 


because 


every unit embodies all applicable principles of sani- 
tary and hygienic design . . . every scientifically de- 
veloped feature conducive to correct posture and sight 
conservation... 


because 


a single theme of graceful and refined design runs 
throughout the entire line. Every piece harmonizes 
with every other and with all styles of schoolinteriors... 


because 


the highest standards of materials, construction, finish 
and adaptability built into any school equipment are 
built into every unit . 










































American Universal 
Desk No. 234 





because 


every piece is sold with a guarantee of universally 
satisfactory service. 


American because 


If it isn’t the American, it isn’t the Universal. 
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The UNIVERSALIZED SCHOOL sets new standards 
of beauty, refinement and efficiency 


AMERICAN UNIVERSAL—A NAME—A FACT—AN IDEAL 


American Seating Company 


Public Seating for every School, Theatre, Church, Audi- 
torium, Stadium, and Bus requirement. GRAND RAPIDS, 
MICH. Branch Offices and Distributors in all Trade Areas. 
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American Steel Adjustable Desk and 
Seat No. 214 Open Box Model 
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American Univer- 
sal Teachers’ and 
Typists’ Chair 
No. 299-R 







American Universal 
American Universal All-Purpose Table Pedestal Tablet-Arm 
No. 69 Seat No. 271 
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FROM FIRST GRADE TO JUNIOR HIGH... 


| and beyond... 
were colors 6 pear you will find 
real help in 
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ERAVON | 


in maintaining definitely high standards 


in modern study projects. This true-colored, non-smudging, 
smooth-textured crayon produces work which interests 
pupils, aids teachers. 


Not only in regular art projects but in class study of 


Frescol, Shaw Finger Paints. 


whatever nature requiring color, Crayola has practical ad- 
vantages quickly recognized by the increasingly superior 
work it develops. Crayola lasts longer, wears down smoothly, 
does not bend in the warmth of the hand. 

Crayola is one of the Gold Metal Products for schoolroom and home use. 


Others include An-Du-Septic Dustless Crayon, Perma Pressed Crayon, 
Artista Water Colors, Artista Tempera Colors, Clayola Modeling material, 


Manufactured only by 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


Dept. 8D, 41 East 42nd St., N. Y. 





EXCHANGING TEACHERS — 
A DANGEROUS PRACTICE 
(Concluded from page 56) 
girl a job? She can’t get it for herself; the 
superintendents ask her three questions, and 
that is just one too many. But the family’s 
political friend, quoted above, is elected. So 
the girl who should never teach school gets a 
job in one of the rural schools of the county, 
by means of a four-way swap. Mercy on 

the poor children in that school. 

We finally arrive at the third method 
of trading teachers—‘Place all you can, 
wherever you can, and let the other fellow 
take his own risk.” The number we can place 
depends on the number of vacancies in our 
own system. The quality of the teachers we 
get depends on what we can manage to hire 
from the districts where we can place our 
home girls. The emphasis is on the placement 
of our locals. It does not matter so much 
what sort of teachers we get to teach our own 
children. We must find a market for what we 
have to offer, regardless of what we take in 
trade. The superintendent finds an excellent 
teacher to fill a local vacancy, but he must 
turn around and take a mediocre candidate 
from a town where he can place a local 
product. Is it any wonder that patrons find 
fault with the performance of teachers secured 
by this “catch-as-catch-can” method? 

There, we've done it. We have explained 
the mechanics of teacher trading, and have 
sketched briefly the three most common meth- 
ods of swapping —all three bad for our chil- 
dren. The reader can readily imagine the 
effect on the morale of many teachers in the 
Range schools. They are not blind — they can 
see the repudiation of merit as a criterion for 


teacher selection, and the substitution of a 
political yardstick. So educational standards 
have suffered a severe setback. Well, you are 
forewarned, so Beware ! 


DRIVERS’ SAFETY COURSE 
OFFERED 
Superintendent H. H. Ejibling 
In order to give every student a better un- 
derstanding of the importance of safety, a 
course entitled “The Sportsmanlike Driving 
Series” has been included in the course of 
study of Maumee High School, Mauniee, 
Ohio. The following subjects are being pre- 

sented: 
1. The Driver 
2. Driver and Pedestrian Responsibilities 
3. The Automobile and How to Drive It. 
4. How Accidents are Caused. The Highway 
5. Rules of the Road. Test and Examinations 
6. Highway Traffic— Its Development and Problems. 


So that all students may be reached by this 
course, it is offered during the home-room 
period in the high school by the home-room 
teachers. The pamphlets used as texts are 
furnished by the American Automobile Asso- 
ciation. Self-rating sheets are used so that 
students and teachers may watch their prog- 
ress in improving themselves as drivers. 

Some forty million of us in America are 
automobile drivers today. Most people want 
to be skillful and sportsmanlike drivers. This 
course will attempt to prepare for skillful 
driving, for safety as a pedestrian, and for 
the prevention of accidents. It is the first 
attempt in a specific branch of safety educa- 
tion made in the Maumee public schools. 

The bulletin boards are being used for 
posters on safety furnished by the American 


Automobile Association. Various books are 
used for reference. Pamphlets and posters are 
used in all grades of the elementary schools. 
An organization known as the Junior Safety 
Council gives the pupils of the elementary 
school the opportunity to do safety work, as 
well as study it in the classroom. 


ADMINISTRATIVE RESPONSIBIL- 
ITY OF PRINCIPALS AND 
TEACHERS 
Dr. Dean Lobaugh, principal of the high 
school at Walla Walla, Wash., has prepared 
an outline of the administrative responsibil- 
ities of principals and teachers which is of 
interest at this time in view of the extensive 
suggestions and recommendations for teacher 
participation in the  school-administrative 
problems of schools. Dr. Lobaugh’s approach 
is that of democracy, with distinct emphasis 

upon personal responsibility of teachers. 

1. Authority and responsibility go hand in 
hand. Where responsibility is given there must 
be given with it complete authority to carry 
out the responsibility. 

2. There can be no escaping responsibility 
once given and accepted. Either one discharges 
his responsibility or he doesn’t. If he doesn't, 
he should always be willing to take full blame, 
with no alibis, and no “buck-passing.” 

3. Of course, none of us can discharge his 
responsibilities with perfect success; occa- 
sional failure is inevitable. The only danger 
comes when one begins to fail repeatedly at 
any one point. It takes a good man to “take 
it on the chin” when he has it coming, with 
no flinching; it takes a better one to keep 
from taking it on the chin too often. One 


(Concluded on page 60) 
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OT only is this Armstrong’s 

Linoleum Floor play-proof, 
draft-proof, and cheerful, but its 
special clock design in the center 
teaches children to tell time. On the 
inlaid dial, each hour section is a 
different color of linoleum. The 
game board also is made of linoleum 
in a variety of colors. 

Because of such adaptability as 
this, Armstrong’s Linoleum is an 
ideal floor for kindergartens. It 
makes school-going an adventure 
for the pupils, and it makes life 
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easier for the school board because 
Armstrong’s Linoleum Floors are 
low in cost, long wearing, and in- 
expensive to maintain. Their rich, 
clear colors run through the full 
thickness—can’t be worn off by 
scuffing feet. They require very 
little of the janitor’s time. Simple 
daily dusting and occasional wash- 
ing and waxing keep them fresh and 
beautiful for years. 

For schools, Armstrong manu- 
factures the only complete line of 
resilient floors—Linoleum, Linotile, 


ARMSTRONG’S 
and RESILIENT TILE FLOORS 


LINOTILE - ACCOTILE +: CORK TILE - RUBBER TILE - LINOWALL + ACOUSTICAL CEILINGS 





custom floor 
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Kindergarten in St. Paul's Roman Catholic School, 
Oswego, N. ¥Y. The Armstrong's Linoleum Floor is No. 
025 Marbelle. The clock Linoset in the center ia Plain 
Linoleum in jade, white, orange, and black. The tenpin 
alley in the foreground is jade and oriental blue, with 
discs of white. Designed by Architect Charles Eldredge. 


Accotile, Cork Tile, and Rubber 
Tile. For complete information and 
color-illustrated copy of “Better 
Floors,”’ write at once to Armstrong 
Cork Products Company, Build- 
ing Materials Division, 
1212 State Street, Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania. 
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(Concluded from page 58) 


shouldn’t permit himself to become a human 
punching bag. 

4. In any city-school system there is well- 
developed administrative machinery. It only 
depends upon the personnel to make it func- 
tion satisfactorily. The board derives its 
authority from the people, and is responsible 
to them; the superintendent his authority 
from the board and is likewise responsible; 
the principals derive their authority from the 
superintendent, and are likewise responsible. 
The same theory applies to teachers, then to 
pupils. These facts are patent. 

5. What is not so patent is that this ‘“cur- 
rent” of administrative responsibility can 
never be short circuited without disastrous 
results to all concerned. For a teacher to go 
around a principal to the superintendent or 
the board, or for a principal to go around a 
superintendent, or even appeal around a 
superintendent and board to the people, is to 
make any well-planned system of administra- 
tion meaningless. Or, in the other direction, 
for a board to give an order directly to the 
principal, without the knowledge of the super- 
intendent, or the superintendent to the 
teacher, without the principal’s knowledge, 
simply makes a puppet of the officer thus 
overlooked. 

6. These policies, of course, apply to our 
relationships with students. Where a teacher 
is placed in authority over certain students, 
and is given the supervision of their activities, 
she should not find her authority undermined 
by the principal. The pupil who attempts to go 
around the teacher’s decision to the principal 
should never fail to find the teacher’s author- 
ity sustained. 
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7. Of course there can always be appeals. 
A pupil should have the right to appeal from 
a teacher's decision to a principal, or a 
teacher from a principal to a superintendent, 
but always with the full knowledge of the 
person from whose decision the appeal is be- 
ing made, and with that person having the 
right to explain his case to the higher officer. 

8. Furthermore, sound administrative policy 
demands that any subordinate make the wishes 
of his superior officer his wishes, insofar as 
interpreting them is concerned. A superintend- 
ent may disagree with the wishes of his board, 
but in passing on their orders, he takes full 
responsibility with them for those orders. 
The same policy applies to the individual 
school; what the principal says, the teachers 
say; what the teachers say, the principal is 
bound by. Disagreements in policy should 
never be aired. If a subordinate officer wishes 
to attack the policies of his superior in public. 
he should resign first. 

9. Finally, let us remember never to be- 
come so involved in the intricacies of admin- 
istration that we forget our one clear man- 
date: it is that the schools shall exist to serve 
the needs of the children of the community, 
and by no stretch of the imagination can we 
conceive that they exist to serve the needs 
of any teacher, principal, superintendent, or 
board member. 


PERSONAL NEWS 


@ Supr. E. R. Foss, of Wabasha, Minn 
elected for a tenth year 

@ Supt. H. H. Duprow, of Waterville 
re-elected for a two-year term 

@ Mr. O. J. Laas, formerly principal of the high school 
at Plainview, Tex., has been elected superintendent of 
schools 


has been re 


Ohio, has been 


@ Supt. A. W. Krause, of Grand Rapids, Mich., has 
been re-elected for a three-year term 

@ Supt. A. R. Enrnst, of Holdingford 
re-elected for a tenth term. 


Minn., has been 


@ Mr. Husert Litre has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Douelas, Nebr 
@ Mr. C. L. Crawrorp has been elected as busines 


manager for the board of education at Muskegon, Mich. 
@ The school board of Blakely, Ga, has elected Mr 
L. B. Fryer as president; Mr. A. T. FLEMING vice 
president; and Dr. J. G. STANDIFER secretary-treasurer, 
@ Dr. Evucrene B. Etxiort has announced his candidacy 
for the office of State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
of Michigan on the Republican ticket 

@ Supt. J. H. Parker, of Lebanon City, Ky 
re-elected for a four-year term. 

@ Supt. M. M. Rose, of Pittsburg 
elected for a two-year term 

@ The school board of Roswell, N. Mex 
with the election of Mr. CLARENCE 


has been 
Kans., has been re 


has reorganized 
HINKLe as president 


Mr. J. J. LANe as vice-president; and Mr. J. E Jouns 
as clerk 

@ The board of education at Summit, Ill., has employed 
Mr. L. W. Matoy as recreational supervisor. Mr. Maloy 


will have charge of the permanent program of recreation 
which the board of education is developing as a result of 
WPA activities in the Argo-Summit-Beford 
Park elementary schools 

@ The school board of Deerfield, Mass., has elected Mr 
r. C. KeLiener as president, and Mr. B. Z. STEBBINS 
as secretary 

@ Mr. O. R. Rankin, president of the s¢hool board o 
Millersburg, Ky., died on March 7 

@ The school board of Wakefield, Mass 


the present 


has elected Mr 


H. B. ALLMAN as president, and Mrs. W. S. Ripiey & 
secretary 
@ Mr. J. E. Drinkwater has been elected president of 


the school board of Bangor, Me. 

@ Mr. Water E. Green, president of the school board 
of Evansville, Wis., died at his home after a year’s illness 
Add: Convention List 

@ Supt. E. R. LeFevre, of LaBelle, Mo 
elected for another year 

@ Memorial services were held at the Kearny High 
Kearny, N. J., on February 28, for the late 
Dr. HERMAN DresseL, who was superintendent of schools 
for 25 years. A bronze tablet bearing a portrait of the 
former school superintendent, was exhibited, and will be 
placed in the Dressel Memorial Library in the high school 
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By strengthening the 
bindings of books with 
Holden Covers you can 
double their lives and ser- 
vice— besides keeping 
them clean, neat and 
sanitary. 


Samples Free! 








Miles C. Holden, President 
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HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


PROTECT THE OUTSIDE 


and 


SUPPORT THE INSIDE 


of 


another. 


SCHOOL BOOKS IN DAILY USE 


They also overcome to a large degree the chief ob- 
jection to Free Text Books i.e., the transferring of soiled 
—filthy and germ-laden books from one pupil to 


Save Money for the Taxpayers. 
Safeguard the Health of the Pupils. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
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School Roarcd News 
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ILLINOIS STATE SCHOOL-BOARD 
CONVENTION 

The members of the Illinois State School- 
Board Association met at Springfield, on March 
2 and 3, with Mr. B. B. Voris, of Waterloo, 
presiding 
The meeting opened with an address by Mr. 
T. A. Reynolds, assistant state superintendent of 
public instruction, on “Proposed Legislative 
Changes Affecting Illinois Schools.” 

Among the laws mentioned by Mr. Reynolds, 
and favored by the association, were proposals 
to increase the amount and equalize the use of 
the state distributive fund for elementary schools; 
to allot a substantial portion of a larger distri- 
butive fund to high schools, to require the state 
to pay the elementary schools the $7,000.000 ar 
rearage due them under the present state dis 
tributive-fund-law provisions; to appropriate 
$440,662 to complete payment of claims legally 
lue school districts in support of classes and 
schools for crippled children; to consolidate school 
inits to the extent that a more efficient system 
| education may be effected; to enact a safe and 
udequate pension law for teachers. The group 
opposed senate bill No. 2, an act creating the 
Illinois emergency school district 

The Association’s response to the demand for 
relief found expression at the following day’s 
session when resolutions were adopted and its 
legislative program was formulated. The purpose 
ol the program, as outlined by President Voris, 
is twofold: first, to suggest legislation which will 
enable school districts to help themselves; sec 
ond, to suggest legislation whereby the state can 
meet its responsibility to help local school dis 
tnicts to keep the schools upon an efficient basis 





President Voris, in addressing the legislature, 
added 

“The enactment of these proposals into law 
will go a long way in helping us make Illinois at 
least as proud of her public-school system as 
we are of our system of public roads. I'linois is 
the second wealthiest state in the nation and 
there would seem to be little reason for our being 
near the tail end of the list of our sister states 
in the matter of an efficient and effective public- 
school system.” 

Following the dinner at six o’clock in the eve- 
ning, three addresses were given. Mr. Boris, Mr 
G. H. Hill, and Mr. Charles W. Roe, Rockford, 
vice-president of the association, each spoke on 
the general subject, ‘Legislative Needs of Illinois 
Schools.” 


NEW YORK SCHOOL-BUS LAW 
CONSTITUTIONAL 

The Supreme Court of New York State, in 
a decision recently rendered, has held the Kelly- 
McCreery school-bus law to be constitutional 
Under the ruling, the city of New York does not 
violate the constitution of the state by transport 
ing children to free religious schools 

The case arose early in November, when a 
taxpayer, Joseph Lewis, of the Freethinkers’ So 
ciety of New York, sued the board of education 
and the individual members of the board, asking 
for a judgment enjoining and restraining the 
defendant board, its officers, agents, and em 
ployees from furnishing transportation and from 
transporting to and from any private, parochial, 
religious, or non-public school of any pupil or 
child attending or offering to attend such private 
or non-public schools. Temporary and permanent 
injunctions were sought as a judgment against 





the individual members of the board for the 
moneys expended and wasted. 

Justice McCook, in rendering the decision, ac- 
corded the bus service to the school children the 
authority of law, and declared that it is some- 
thing “distinct from the school and altogether 
independent of it.”” He pointed out that the bus 
facilities are extended to the children and not to 
the schools directly or indirectly. 


FLAG SALUTE NOT RELIGIOUS 

The District Court, in Angleton, Texas, re- 
cently rendered a decision, in which it upheld the 
Brazoria school authorities in their requirement 
that students salute the flag. The court held that 
by no stretch of the imagination could a salute 
to the flag be construed as an act of religious 
worship 

The case arose when Mr. L. D. Shinn, a mem- 
ber of a sect called Jehovah’s Witnesses, sought 
an injunction in the District Court, restraining 
the school board from expelling his children for 
failure to participate in the school’s flag drill. It 
was Mr. Shinn’s contention that saluting the 
flag was equivalent to worshiping it, thus violat- 
ing divine law 

The court, in its decision, pointed out that the 
case was based on the state law which dictates 
that a certain amount of patriotism must be 
taught in the public schools 


BOARDS OF EDUCATION 

@ The school board of Dade County, Fla., has 
adopted a new policy governing the approval of 
purchases of supplies by the board. The new 
policy, which is embodied in a resolution pre- 
sented by Mr. Van C. Blanton, a member, pro- 
vides that the unanimous approval of the whole 
board is required for all school purchases. It is 
provided that any member of the board may 
delay action for at least one week by notifying 
the superintendent of such a desire. The new 
policy was adopted as a result of the purchase a 
short time ago of $5,000 worth of desks over the 
protest of the chairman 
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Some Things Can’t be 
Covered by Specifications 


Size, construction details, colors, materials and purpose of 
laboratory furniture can all be easily outlined in specifications, 
yet fail dismally to give you efficient classrooms. Kewaunee 
knows that it takes more than mere specifications to provide the 
kind of furniture your school deserves. 


Kewaunee builds into every piece that something that makes 
furniture pedagogically correct, so that large classes can be 
easily and efficiently handled. We build to conserve floor space, 
sO more students can be accommodated and more classes can 
be conducted every day. In Kewaunee Furniture is built long 





life, even under severe use. You'll find everything so arranged Senior High School, Bayonne, N. J 


that students can do work easier and better. It is this extra 
value not covered by specifications that makes Kewaunee the 
overwhelming choice of the nation’s most exacting buyers. 





Ever-Hold Ad- 


table Stool 


If you have laboratory, home economics, library or voca- 
tional furniture to buy, be sure to get Kewaunee’s recommenda- 
tions and prices. Write us today. 


LABORATORY SAewawiiced Cor 


Cc. G. Campbell, Pres. and Gen. Mer. 
101 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Eastern Branch: 220 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Mid-West Office: 1614 Monroe St., Evanston, Ill. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


Domestic Science Table 








Desk No. D-702 (Plyroll) 


No. K-1776 





¢ The Southern Illinois School-Board Associa proved a proposal that teachers’ salaries in the 
tion, at its recent meeting in West Frankfort, future be based on a 52-week year instead of 
elected Mr. M. H. Detweiler, as president, and the former plan of 39 weeks. The new arrange- 
Mr. Arlie Murphy, of West Frankfort, as sec- ment goes into effect in September, 1937. 
retary. ¢ Caldwell, Kans. The school board has given 
¢ Hartford, Conn. Dr. George D. Strayer, of contracts to members of the school faculty, call- 
Columbia University, who is conducting a sur- ing for increases in pay, ranging up to $100 for 


vey of the educational system has recommended some teachers. The total increase averages about 
that the terms of the members of the board of 6 per cent. 


education be extended from four to sir years, ¢ The village of Lynbrook, Long Island, N. Y 
three members to be elected to the board every last year dismissed Supt. Charles D. Vosburgh, 
two years. He may also recommend that candi- and in the following July, employed Harold W 
dates for election to the board be nominated by McCormick as supervising principal. In the mean- 
petition rather than by political parties. These time, friends of Mr. Vosburgh became busy and 
proposals are recommended to take place after at the following village election, affected some 


the present terms of the board members expire school-board changes. The result was that the 
Overthrow of the personnel of the board would new board had dropped Mr. McCormick and re 
be prevented by a system of rotation with three hired Mr. Vosburgh 


members elected every two years for terms of Mr. McCormick then sued the board for 
six years. The Strayer reports on surveys made $5.000, a year’s salary, holding that he had 
by Columbia University insist that politics be tenure as a supervising principal. The court, 
eliminated from the educational system. however, determined that he had been hired as 
4 Last November, Albert G. Asch was elected superintendent, and that the school had author- 
a member of the Ludlow, Ky., school board. The ity to remove him at any time without cause 


election was contested because Mr. Asch was not Thus, the court dismissed the case without letting 
a registered voter in the precinct in which he it go to the jury. 

lived, and because he had not — the # Montpelier, Vt. The 
eighth grade of a common school. A decision by voted a 5 per cent salary restoration to teachers 
a circuit court disqualifying Asch as a member on the present base, to begin with the school 
of the school board, has now been reaffirmed by year in September, 1937. With this restoration, 


board of education has 


the Kentucky Court of Appeals. the total salary reduction has now been returned 
Rules and Regulations with the exception of about 2 per cent 

¢ Detroit, Mich. The school board has taken ¢ Prof. Eugene S. Lawler, of Northwestern 
official action, changing the title of school in- University, advances the following arguments in 
spector to school-board member. Since the organ- favor of a state board of education for Illinois 
ization of the Detroit schools nearly 100 years 1. The board would put the employment of 
ago, the members of the board have been offi- the staff in the state department of education on 
cially addressed as inspector. The origin of the a more professional basis and would tend to take 
term dates back to the early history of the the department out of partisan politics. 
schools when each board member had as a part 2. By virtue of its professional staff and the 
of his work the inspection of schools in his position of its members, it would constitute a 


district. Some time ago the attention of the continuous planning body 
board was called to the fact that the term had state whose advice would be welcomed and re- 
been outmoded. spected by the legislature 

# Lincoln, R. I. The school board has ap 3. The board would have delegated to it cer- 


for education in the 


tain discretionary powers with regard to the 
administration of education, such as the formula- 
tion of the rules for transportation of children, 
minimum standards for school buildings, and for 
the educational program 

@ Athol, Mass. The school board has voted 
to restore in full the salary cuts suffered by teach- 
ers and school employees during the past three 
years. 

@ Lubbock, Tex. The board of education has 
adopted a revised rating form for the rating of 
teachers on the school staff 

4 The school board of Dade County, Fla., re- 
cently adopted the following resolution 

“1. Hereafter the finance department shall pay 
no bills for labor, services, or materials, or for 
the purchase of supplies or equipment, or for 
any purpose, except upon the order of this board, 
or upon a requisition in writing by a person who 
is authorized to create such bills 

“2. Hereafter no purchase order of any kind 
shall be placed, or commitment for the expend- 
ing of any moneys be made by any officer, agent, 
or employee of the board, though the same be 
approved by the board, unless and until the 
moneys for the same are actually in the account 
from which such payment is to be made.” 

@ The board of education of Traverse City, 
Mich., has ruled that in the election of members 
to that body, political partisanship be eliminated. 
Hereafter candidates must secure a nominating 
petition and have it signed by not less than fifty 
citizens and file the same with the city clerk 
fifteen days before the date of election 

¢ Tecumseh, Mich. The school board has issued 
new contracts to teachers which continue the 
graduated scale of salary increases in effect dur- 
ing the past year 

¢ Birmingham, Mich. The school board in vot 
ing to extend the school term to nine and one- 
half months, has provided increases in salary 
amounting to 7.1 per cent for the year 1937-38 

4 Pittsburg, Kans. The school board has voted 
to give an increase of 10 per cent in teachers’ 
salaries for the next school year 
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QUIET is an essential aid to 
modern education ...and the 
services of a J-M Engineer are 
essential in assuring completely 
effective sound control 


AODERN TEXTBOOKS... proper 
M room temperatures... good 
lighting . . . all accepted aids to bet- 
ter education. 

Yet . . . they don’t make pupils 
hear any better! And today, in the 
average school, students are 40° 


deaf! Unnecessary, uncontrolled noise 


is responsible for that. Also, for pro- 
ducing nerve strain, impairing mental 
accuracy, Increasing mental fatigue. 

What can be done about it? Just 





this .. . 85° of all unnecessary noise 
can be absorbed by the use of the right 
acoustical treatment in the right places 
—in classrooms, corridors, cafeterias, 
gymnasiums, lecture halls, ete. 

Your best assurance of the right 
treatment in the right places is the use 
of J-M Sound-Control Materials—as 
recommended by J-M Acoustical 
Engineers. These men, through their 
exhaustive research and practical ex- 
perience, have been largely respons- 


heir HE 


N’T Improve 


RING! 








ible for bringing the elimination of 
noise to an exact science. 


SEND FOR NEW BROCHURE... 
“Acoustical Treatment in Schools.” It 
describes the many advantages of J-M 
Sound-Control Materials. Also tells how 
to avail vourself without obligation of the 
services of a J-M Engineer in economi- 
cally Wiping out the unnecessary noises 
that retard education, undermine health 
in vour school. For your copy, write to 


Johns-Manville, 22 E. 40th St., N. Y. C. 


3 Johns-Manville 


SOUND-CONTROL MATERIALS AND 
ACOUSTICAL-ENGINEERING SERVICE 
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Be SURE about Capacity, Design, 


and Structural Requirements when 


You Plan Auditorium Seating 


many of the country’s 
largest school furniture buyers do, when 
you have auditorium seating to buy 

use Peabody's i ngineering Service. It’s 
the safe way 


Do as s0 


y—the sure way to proceed 
because this dependable service gives 
you the expert experience necessary to 
properly plan floor space most econo- 
mically; to select the most practical, 
yet the best designed chairs for your 
purpose and to assure perfect satisfac- 


tion to all concerned. Peabody Engi- 


Current Aspects of Teacher Tenure 
Edward B. Couch” 


Teacher tenure, or rather tenure for cer- 
tificated school employees, is no longer in the 
experimental stage. It is being widely accepted 
by various states. It left its experimental 
stage, with the realization of the general pub- 
lic, including teachers, administrators, and 
members of boards of education, that the 
schools of the United States are run for the 
children of the United States and are not 
to be subject to the whims of politically 
minded or controlled boards of education. In 
other words, one of the last strongholds of 
the spoils system, which began with the Jack- 
sonians in past ages, is rapidly falling before 
the demand of the people for the best educa- 
tional service possible. Waste, disorganization 
and the influence of petty politics in our school 
systems have to be eliminated. Continuity of 
service, so long as the employee is fit and 
able, is now insisted upon in the most for- 
ward-looking states. The “Solid South” was 
broken this year by Louisiana attempting a 
tenure law. Michigan, in the north, is 
on toward successful tenure legislation 
ina, New Jersey, New York 


many 


well 
Indi 
California, and 
other states are thinking and legislat- 
ing to the end that the pupils may have 
break” in our educational planning 


One aspect of the tenure situation that is 
Abstra 1 paper read to Department ( 
leache Nal il Education Association, February 
1937, at New Orlear La 
President ( nia Teachers A cla 
he | I Los Angele ( 4 I 


intensely interesting to people who are be- 
coming tenure-minded is that our friends, the 


administrators, are rapidly realizing that they 


need some form of civil-service protection 
In other words, it is becoming evident that 
man isn’t any deader as a result of having 


been stepped upon by a Republican elephant 
kicked by a Democratic 
f his position by 


mule, or eased out 
‘“cracker-barrel”’ politic S. 
rhe four-year, or other length contract 
times given 


some- 
a superintendent, has proven in 
too many cases to be only a contract type of 
tenure. Contract-type tenure has appeared 
in some states, and compared with any con- 
tinuous type of tenure, no matter how poor 
suffers by the comparison. Its usual form is 
is follows: After a probationary period, a 
teacher is re-elected for two years, given a 
ontract for three years, and then a contract 
for a four- or five-year period at the end of 
each successive contract, if the board cares to 
renew the contract. 

The probationary period is another aspect 
f the tenure laws of the country. Periods are 
now provided by statute, ranging from two 
to three years in most cases. The compara- 
tively short period of probation presupposes 
position at the that probationary 
period. This has been violated by many boards 
of education, who have made the three-year 
period a contract period, and 
dismissed the employees at the clos 
of that period to avoid permanent classifica 
tion. This has come largely through the annual 


close of 


probation iry 
have 


neering Service is free. 


We invite you 
to use it. 


If you are interested in auditorium 
or school seating of any kind, be sure to 
investigate the Peabody quality line 
and get our prices. We have served the 
schools of America with fine seating for 
over 34 years. Write today for the Pea. 
body Catalog. 


PEABODY SEATING CO, 


North Manchester - - - - Indiana 


PEABODY DISTRIBUTORS 
EQUIPPED TO SERVE 


Mutual cooperation has promoted an 
enviable relationship between Peabody 


Seating Company and its Distributors. 


Fvery advantage in design, quality and 


price is given Peabody Distributors 


and they are given full protection in 
every way. No wonder Peabody Dis- 


tributorships are 


eagerly sought. 


re-election of teachers by boards of education 
which election focuses upon the teacher at a 
time when he is helpless, under most condi- 
tions, to protect himself against dismissal 
In regulated civil service the probationary 
period is shorter, and there is no break be- 
tween the probation and the permanent em- 
ployment. States are now correcting this by 
requiring that probationary teachers or ad- 
ministrators be dismissed only for a cause 
detrimental to the welfare of the schools, or 
the pupils thereof. 

The strangest aspect of the tenure situation 
today is the difficulty in passing tenure legis- 
lation arising from politically minded teach- 
ers, who hope for promotion to administra- 
tive positions. They are so unprofessional as 
to be willing to sacrifice the welfare of their 
whole profession in their state, in order to in- 
veigle their local boards of education into 
giving them undeserved promotion. Within 
the ranks of the teachers themselves lies the 
power to make or break public sentiment for 
teachers’ tenure in any state 


GLASS SCHOOL BUILDING 
The first glass school building in Iowa is under con- 
struction in Elkader. The building which is being con- 
structed entirely of glass blocks, will provide accom- 
modations for 500 pupils. It will be two stories high 
and will be completed at a cost of $148,000 
The exterior walls of this building will be entirely of 
glass and it will be practically windowless. The hollow 
blocks are 8 in. square and 4 in. thick and are laid on 
edge in much the same manner as an ordinary masonry 
wali 


Glass-walled schoolrooms have been commended by 
sight specialists and illuminating engineers because of the 
idmission of a maximum amount of natural light with 
ut glare, and with proper diffusion. Other advantages 


ire that it shuts out noise, eliminates solar reflection of 


sunny days, and does away with infiltration of cold aif 
Oren R. Thomas, Des Moines, is the architect 


In winter 
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: ” IT HAPPENED 


os ~ When the Janitor’s Back Was Turned 








issal 
he He'll never erase from his memory the sudden spurt of flame — 
e- . 
em- the cries that mingled with the crackling of timbers. Fortunately for 
s by ; ; — : 
od. :, his conscience, the responsibility rests on the school superintendent. 
ause ain a we ;' as 
‘ven in a “fireproof” school, waste materials collect; inflammable 
$, OF STANDARDS OF 
SUPERIORITY paints and cleaning fluids must be stored. Your janitors are only 
ition : 
esis. human! They can’t be on guard everywhere at once! 
-ach- ae ond ' That is why you should shift your responsibility to Grinnell Auto- 
stra- GRINNELL FIRE PROTECTION y} 
al as matic Sprinkler Fire Protection. It requires no human eye or hand to 
their Research — since 1864, to provide efh- ; ; : 
o> cient equipment. detect and extinguish fire af its source. Since 1930, 7500 fires have put 
Into Engineering— in layout and products, themselves out with Grinnell Sprinklers, on guard night and day. 
ithin for complete protection. . < , 
; the Diversification — a wide line of equip- Choose Grinnell because the Seven Standards assure you Grinnell is 
t for ment, correct for every need. , on og: ‘ . . 
. worthy of the responsibility of protecting lives and property. You 
Quality —every piece of Grinnell equip- : : 
ment is our unstinting best. incur no obligation by writing for information and a check-up of 
» 4 — > : ; ——=—S ’ : - 
i= Installation men trained to install 4 your school’s danger spots. Grinnell Company, Inc., Executive Offices, 
, con with minimum disruption. ; , 
uccom- ogre . ; 7 
“high Responsibility — over fifty billion dol- Providence, R. I., Branch Offices in principal cities. 
lars’ worth of the world’s property 
ely ot protected by Grinnell. 
hollow op ope . . 
aid on Accessibility — thirty-four offices for 
asonry routine or emergency service. 
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Grand Rapids . 
New York Office 


IRWIN 
SEATING CO. 


... 381 Fourth Avenue 
Territorial Distributors throughout the United States 
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The new Irwin 44-E line offers a 
distinctly advantageous feature in 
auditorium seating—standards deco- 
rated in keeping with any prevailing 
architectural scheme or to suit any 
personal preference in design and 
color. 


Thus, personalized decorative ideas 
can be expressed in special and 
individual effects, in almost unlimited 


. Michigan 


Why Teacher 


Participation in School Administration 
George D. Strayer” 


There is no matter with which the admin- 
istrator has to deal that is not at the same 
time a matter of primary concern to all who 
work in the school system. The kind of pro- 
vision made in buildings and equipment will 


limit the work of teachers in the classroom. 
The program of maintenance and operation 
of the school buildings will condition in no 


uncertain fashion the work in which teachers 
are engaged. The financing of schools locally, 
to state’s method of distributing support to 
local administrative areas, and the need for 
further national support for schools, all are 
matters of vital importance to teachers 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. 
No individual teacher may hope to become 
expert in dealing with all of these problems. 
On the other hand, no administrator has done 
his duty who has not provided for participa- 
tion by teachers in those inquiries upon which 
iction will be based 

The right and obligation of teachers to par- 
ticipate in the determination of administra- 
tive policy should be recognized. In some 
cases administrative officers have seemed to 
suggest that such degree of participation as 


Abst idare r ered before Group A, Di 
sion Il t t Conventior f the Department of Super 
ntendence f the Nationa Education Association New 
Orleans, La., Fe y 1937 

Professor f Ed i Teacher College Columbia 


University 


was expected was a privilege granted to de 
serving teachers. This is a 
of the relationship which should exist between 
the administrative staff and teachers in the 
school system. The democratic administration 
of school requires that the best thougnt of 
all teachers be made available to administra- 
tive officers and to lawmen who have been 
given responsibility for the determination of 
policy. 

In stressing the importance of the contri- 
bution of teachers to the development of ad- 
ministrative policy, it has not been my pur- 
pose to ignore the necessity for some degree 
of uniformity in the execution of the policies 
which have been found acceptable. In some 
cases the superintendent of schools will have 
to accept responsibility for insisting upon uni- 
form procedures. If teachers have given their 
best thought to the determination of certain 
matters having to do with the organization 
and administration of schools, and if the lay 
board of education has adopted 
may be 
conform 

In general in the execution of policies there 
must be a constant check upon the work 
that is being carried on and reports must be 
made to those who are responsible for the 
idministration of the schools. This 
of checking and reporting should, of course, 
be participated in by teachers and the results 


I ilse conception 


a policy, it 
necessary for individual teachers to 


proc ess 


ly New and Difkerent 


Write for full information on this new line; also for new 
catalog ““Modern School Seating’, which describes fine seat- 
ing for every classroom and auditorium requirement. 
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combinations of smart colors, in- 
cluding gold and silver. The five 
stock designs herein shown are 
indicative of the results which can 
be achieved. 


Exceptionally fine construction, 
comfortable and durable, with flat, 
floor-length standards. No dust- 
catching ridges. Supplied with ply- 
wood or upholstered seats and backs. 


ial 


made available for their consideration. For 
out of experimentation and out of the con- 
stant evaluation of the work that is being 
done should come a restatement of the prob- 
lems to be met and a re-enactment of policy 
modified in the light of the procedures that 
have been found more or 

It will be observed, 
which have been made 








less acceptable 
from the suggestions 
above, that the thesis 
which is maintained leaves no place for the 
dictator in school administration. Indeed, the 
references which are made to a 
educational administration which 
places the superintendent of schoois in the 
role of the manager of a business enterprise 
or the commander of an army, seem to me 
without foundation in modern professional 
practice. There may still be left among those 
who hold the office of superintendent of 
schools some men who seek to exercise au- 
thority over their professional colleagues, but 
surely their number is small. All good ad- 
ministration and all competent administrators 
recognize the necessity of co-operation 
throughout the school system. These “men of 
straw” who seek to “boss” or to determine 
matters ol professional policy by executive 
edict are set up, it seems to me, by those 
who know little about the practice of admin- 
istration. These uninformed critics seem to 
get great satisfaction in their attacks upon a 
type of administrator who exists only in their 
own imaginations 


sometimes 
type ol 


@ Niagara Falls, N. Y. The board of education 


has adopted i budget of $2.387.188 for the veat 


1937-38. The budget is an increase of $150,000 
over the vear 1936, which is due to restoration 
of teachers’ salaries, school improvements, and 


increased cost of supplies. Of the total, $1,497, 
188 will be collected in taxes 
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THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CoO. 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


Branch Enngineering Offices in Principal Cities 
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must be 
methods and equipment. For instance, many 
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installed 
their clock 
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Forces Tending to Keep 
Teaching from Becoming a Profession 


C. K. 


\t the outset, I shall admit that, loosely 
speaking, teaching is a profession. I shall 
prove, however, that we have not yet attained 
the standard of professional which entitles us 
to be called a profession in the true sense of 
that term 
First, you find required of teachers generally 


no recognized basic knowledges and_ skills 
such as are required in the older, stabilized 
professions. Standardization of such courses 


as are now required is yet in the ‘“‘fad” stage 
and we can truly say that there is no science 
of education. Therefore, until we agree upon 
some basic requirements common to all teach- 
ers, we cannot base any claim on 
sionalism 


Second 


protes- 
there is very little selectivity or 
guidance of individuals who enter universities 
and teachers’ colleges with a hope of teach- 
ing. This permits a heterogeneous group of 
students to flounder through indefinite courses 
Oo! varying ranks until they have received a 
degree. The as an objective 
in their college course is in many instances al- 
wholly absent. This accounts for the 
wide divergence in members, both in culture 
ind abilities. Therefore, until we 


“career” element 


most 


set up defi- 


The present forceful staten 


on difficulties which are 
ntir teaching from becoming ac epted a 1 pr 
ym is an abstract of a paper presented at the sectional 
ng of the American Association of School Adminis 
s, Monday, February 22, 1937, at New Orleans, La 
Superintendent of Schools Oklahoma Cit Okla 


Reiff* 


nite aptitude tests and open courses for teach- 
ers only to those who have been selected with 
care, can we hope to attain some semblance 
of a profession. 

Third, there is too much evidence of non- 
co-operation, even though we boast of co- 
operative organizations. Where teachers are 
organized in definite groups, there is a tend- 
ency to protect weak members of the group, 
thus lowering their standards to that of day 
laborers; whereas the true profession sets up 
high standards and does not offer protection 
to their erring members. The woeful lack of 
support which teachers give to their educa- 
tional associations and the lack of obligation 
felt by the individual for the mass is appalling 
in fact we cannot say that we have an ethics 
for the teaching profession. Therefore, until 
we have a more closely organized teaching 
group with high standards of ethics and uni- 
versal support for the best in the teaching 
group, we cannot attain to a profession 

Fourth, teachers are yet regarded by the 
public generally as “absent minded,” “ego- 
tistical,” “relentless kill-joys,” or “dogmatic 
pedants,”’ whereas the public holds in awe mem- 
bers of other protessions such as judges and 
physicians. This lack of respect for the advice 
or suggestions of school people generally is 
pitiful and leads to a carefree attitude when 
salaries of teachers are inadequate in any com- 
munity. Therefore, until the opinion that any- 





one can teach is changed by the public gen- 
erally, we shall not reach the status of a pro- 
lession., 

Fifth, teaching in general does not have 
sufficient professional appeal to those who are 
not teachers to command the best interests of 
the best personalities and abilities. The sad 
financial and social status of many teachers 1s 
repulsive to many who might want to enter 
the teaching profession. This situation must 
ilso change before we can truly say that teach- 
ing is a profession 

In conclusion, I believe you will agree that 
I have shown in five major fields that while 
we may think teaching is a profession and 
loosely acclaim it, we must conclude that we 
ire not 
word 


a profession in the true sense of the 


SCHOOL BONDS 
During the month of February school bonds 
were sold in the amount of $7,082.150, 
to net an average 


at prices 
interest rate of 2.90 per cent 
During the same period, refunding bonds and 
short-term notes were issued and sold in the 
amount of $2,381,500. The largest sales of school 
bonds made in Pennsylvania, where the 
total sales amounted to $1,352,000, and Texas 
where the boards of education disposed of bonds 
in the amount of $1,086,000 


were 


SCHOOL-BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
In 11 states west of the Rockies, 25 contracts 


for new school buildings were let, at a total cost 
of $1,271,180. Fourteen additional projects were 
reported in preliminary 
cost of $1,066,750 

Dodge reports that in eastern states, con- 
tracts were let in February for the erection of 
124 school and college buildings, valued at $10, 
107.700; for 23 libraries and laboratories, 
$782,000; and for 15 gymnasium and 
buildings, to cost $396,500. 


stages, at an estimated 


to cost 


smaller 
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New Single-Salary 


Schedule in Laramie, Wyoming 


The board of education of Laramie, Wyo., has 
adopted a new single-salary schedule, which is to 
become effective with the opening of the school 
year in September, 1937. Under the schedule, the 
minimum salaries of teachers in each of the three 
groups will be as follows: In Groups A and B, 
the minimum will be $1,200; in Group C, $1,380; 
and in Group D, $1,440. The amount of the 
annual increment in each group will be $60. 

The schedule covers a period of ten years and 
all teachers will be divided into one of three 
groups. Teachers in Groups A and B will begin 
their first year of teaching at $1,200, and will 
advance at the rate of $60 per year to a max- 
imum of $1,740 after ten years’ service. Teachers 
in Group C will begin at $1,380, and will go to a 
maximum of $1,920 at the end of ten years’ 
service. Teachers in Group D will begin at $1,440 
and will advance to $1,980 at the end of a ten- 
year period. 

Under the rules governing the schedule, all 
teachers will be classified as Group A, B, C, and 
D teachers. Teachers in Group A must have two 
years’ training in an accredited institution, with 
96 hours or 64 semester hours’ credit 

Teachers in Group B must have three years’ 
training with 134 quarter hours or 96 semester 
hours’ credit. 

Teachers in Group C must have a bachelor’s 
degree representing four years’ training in an 
accredited institution 

Teachers in Group D must have a master’s de 
gree representing five years’ training in an 
accredited institution. 

To be eligible for employment in the elemen- 
tary grades of the public schools, all teachers 
must have as a minimum requirement in training 
the full equivalent of three years beyond the 
standard high-school course, and must have not 
less than 134 quarter hours or 96 semester hours 


of credit in a normal school or college of recog- 
nized standing, together with two years of ex- 
perience. 

Teachers in junior and senior high schools 
must meet the requirements of Group C, and in 
addition the requirements of the Northcentral 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
and those of the state education department, and 
must have two years of acceptable experience. 

All teachers will be employed at the annual 
salary provided in the schedule, which is payable 
in twelve equal installments. 

In order to advance in the schedule, or to re- 
main at the maximum, teachers must complete 
six weeks of summer-school work at least once 
in every four years, and must receive a total 
credit of not less than four semester hours or 
six quarter hours. The board at its discretion may 
require summer-school attendance following the 
first term of employment, in case of lack of 
attendance previously. Extension work may be 
substituted for the required work with the 
approval of the superintendent 

The board reserves the right to dismiss any 
teacher or employee upon grounds of incom- 
petency, inefficiency, or improper conduct. Any 
teacher who marries during the life of her con- 
tract will suffer the automatic termination of the 
contract by special action of the board of 
education. 

Upon request of the board of education any 
teacher in the employ of the district will be re- 
quired to undergo a physical examination by a 
physician satisfactory to the board, and should 
such examination reveal the presence of commun- 
icable diseases or those likely to impair seriously 
the efficiency of the teacher’s work, it will be 
sufficient ground for the dismissal of such 
teacher. The expense of such examination will 
be met by the board. 


New Single-Salary 
Schedule Adopted at Dolton, Illinois 


The board of education of Dist. No. 148 of the 
Dolton-Riverdale public schools at Dolton, IIl., 
has adopted a new single-salary schedule for 
teachers and principals in the schools. The 
schedule which is based on the three elements of 
experience, training, and quality of service, is at 
the same time flexible so that it may be revised 
upward or downward to conform with the re- 
quirements of the salary budget each year. The 
purpose of the schedule, as stated, is to provide 
better educational returns to the school children 
by securing and retaining competent and well- 
trained teachers. It is also expected that the 
schedule will result in better service, will dis- 
courage the employment and retention of incom- 
petent teachers, will encourage teachers to im- 
prove the quality of their service and prepara- 
tion, and will in the long run establish greater 
permanency of professional tenure by defining the 
conditions of service. 


Classification of Teachers 


In preparing the schedule, the school board 
has provided rules governing the classification of 
teachers, their salaries, additional training, annual 
increments, and maximum salaries for exceptional 
service. All teachers in the schools wil! be classi 
fied into four groups, depending upon the amount 
and nature of their professional preparation 
These are as follows: 

Teachers listed as Class J will comprise those 


with two years’ training, obtained through 
graduation from an Illinois teachers’ college or 
normal training school of equal standing; those 
in Class II will comprise teachers who have the 
qualifications necessary for Class I and in addi- 
tion, one year of training obtained in a standard 
teachers’ college or university; those in Class JII 
will comprise teachers with four years of train- 
ing, obtained through graduation from a stand- 
ard college, or university, and who hold a 
bachelor’s degree; teachers in Class IV will com- 
prise those with five years of training and who 
hold a bachelor’s or a master’s degree obtained 
from a standard college or university. In order to 
qualify for Classes III and IV, teachers must 
have obtained their degrees in courses that will 
prepare them for the subjects they teach or ex- 
pect to teach 
Salary Regulations 

The salaries of all teachers and principals, be- 
ginning with the school year 1937-38 will be de 
termined by the salary schedule, subject to the 
following regulations 

1. Teachers’ salaries for the first year of opera- 
tion of the schedule will not be lower than 
salaries received for the preceding year, regard 
less of training or experience qualifications 

2. Teachers and principals whose present salaries 
are equal to or above the amount allowed by the 
new schedule, will not receive the regular in- 
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crements until their training and experience 
qualifications are in compliance with the rules 
laid down in the schedule. 

3. Where the present salaries of teachers now 
in service are lower than that allowed by the 
schedule, the basic increases will be granted, pro- 
vided that the maximum increases do not exceed 
$25 per month in any single year. Additional 
basic allowances will be made for principals ac- 
cording to the number of teachers under super- 
vision. 

4. The board may, at its discretion, give spe- 
cial allowances in addition to the basic salary 
amounts, for extra or special services and re- 
sponsibilities assigned teachers by the superin- 
tendent. These activities for which these grants 
are made will be extracurricular in nature as 
distinguished from regular or co-curricular ac- 
tivities. Extracurricular activities are defined as 
those bearing an indirect relationship to the 
functions of the school, the sponsoring of which 
would ordinarily require evening, Saturday, or 
vacation time. 

5. Allowances will be made for experience and 
credit for teachers now in the system, and for 
all new teachers entering the system. These will 
be determined by the superintendent with the 
aid of official transcripts and records, and will 
be subject to adjustment on the recommendation 
of the superintendent, subject to the approval of 
the board of education 


Flexibility Provided 

The salary schedule is so devised that it may 
be revised upward or downward as desired, to 
conform with the requirements of the salary 
budget. This flexibility is accomplished by means 
of two working principles. These are 

1. All salaries are arranged on a monthly 
basis. Yearly salaries are determined by multiply- 
ing the term of employment by the rate per 
month. If the standard of calendar months is 
increased, a proportionate increase in yearly 
salaries will be paid. 

2. The present salary schedule is arranged with 
an index value of 100 per cent. Since the amount 
of money available for salaries is an important 
determining factor in the amount that can be 
used, the index value will vary from year to 
vear. For instance, an index value of 80 for any 
particular year would indicate that 80 per cent 
of the monthly salaries would be paid after 
all earned increments had been added. Increases 
in salaries for additional training, experience, and 
principalships will be added before the multiplica- 
tion of the index number. Index values, which 
are determined by the board annually each year 
on July 1, affect all salaries in proportion, ex- 
cept that the absolute minimum may not fall 
below $90 per month regardless of the index 
value. 


Securing Additional Training 

The schedule lays down certain rules through 
which teachers may obtain additional training 
and may be credited for salary increases. The 
following are the methods to be used: 

1. Additional training may be obtained through 
enrollment in a summer-school course. 

2. Additional training may be obtained while 
in service through correspondence courses pro- 
vided by a university or training school in the 
Chicago area. Credit for such courses will be 
given, provided the courses are acceptable to 
the training school offering them, and are in- 
cluded in the transcript issued by the school. 

3. Additional training may also be obtained 
through travel in the United States or in some 
European country. 

4. Teachers who desire to take additional 
training in order to advance on the salary 
schedule must have the written approval of the 
superintendent in advance. The following gen- 
eral guide will be used in evaluating additional 
training: 

a) For teachers in Classes III and IV, courses 
giving graduate credit only will be acceptable. 
Special courses necessary to meet requirements 
for degrees will be allowed credit, even though 


(Continued on page 74) 
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Over eight million Lyon Steel Lock- 

ers are installed in schools, institu- 

tions and factories. Check coupon 

for full details on various types 

available for every school locker 
need. 





SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED, Aurora Illinois 


LYON 
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ROUBLE-PROOF 





@ Absolute teacher supervision of children’s belongings . . . long recog- 
nized as a vital necessity in Grade Schools . .. becomes a practical reality 
when Lyon cloakrobes are installed. Opening and closing, the master door 
controls all the doors in the entire battery. 


Of standard Lyon construction throughout, the Cloakrobe is permanent and 
lasting. It offers ample space for individual clothes storage . . . permits free, 
unobstructed air circulation about the garments . . . presents an attractive 
exterior design that will enhance the appearance of any classroom... 
saves space . . . prevents clothing losses . . . and overcomes many other 
shortcomings of the old cloakroom, or bulky, wood wardrobe. 


The Lyon Cloakrobe may be recessed to operate with a ventilating system— 
or set against the wall—and is available in a variety of interior arrange- 
ments. Mail coupon for complete details on Cloak- 
robe's many distinct advantages. 
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EAL-O-SANi 


SEALS AND FINISHES WOOD FLOORS 





















000 Gym Instructors 
CANT BE WRONG 


Tests convinced them that Seal-O-San is 
a tougher, more economical floor finish 
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| \ 
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Certainly the floor finish that can withstand the 
friction and wear of countless gymnasium activities—games, 


dancing, basketball, gymnastics, assemblies—is also an ideal 
finish for school room floors. 


Seal-O-San is an admirable wood floor finish for it makes the 





floor non-slippery ... prevents slips and falls. Its penetrating 
seal locks out dirt and moisture .. . eliminates costly 
scrubbing. And the tough, elastic seal successfully resists the 
punishing action of youthful, scraping feet. 


That is why more than 4,000 schools have Seal-O-San floors. 
For superintendents and gym instructors know that a Seal-O- 
San finish meets every fair test they demand. 


No other floor finish you have ever used possesses to such Jo HUNTINGTON nn 3 LABORATORIES Inc 
marked degree Seal-O-San’s qualities of durability, cleanli- —_— ; 
ness, and economy of upkeep. Surely, it’s worth investigating. DENVER HUNTINGTON.INDIANA ToROnTO 


MANUFACTURERS OF DEODORANTS LiQuiD TORLET SOAPS FLOOR SOAPS NSE E DISINFECTANTS AND PLUMBING CLEANSERS 






















































(Continued from page 72) c) Credit for training secured through a leave c) Applications for adjustments in salaries due 
these courses may bear no direct relationship to of absence in approved training schools must b« to additional training must be presented to the 
the teaching of the teacher applied in full. superintendent and must be approved by the 

b) Under the rules, not more than seventeen d) A semester hour of work will be considered board of education not later than September 10 
semester hours of training may be allowed during as one class hour per week for eighteen weeks of each year, to receive credit for the current 
any teaching year toward the requirements neces e) Travel will be credited, if approved in ad school year. No adjustments will be made in 
sary to qualify for the next higher classification vance and written reports are turned in at the salarv after that date for the remainder of the 
on the salary schedule. Not more than seven of completion of the trip. Credit to be allowed must school vear 
these semester hours may be offered from credits not be greater than that obtainable in a stand ; ; : ’ 
earned outside of summer school. Teachers will ard teacher-training institution for an equivalent Credit for Experience 
be allowed only one advancement on schedule period. The maximum credit for any trip in the Teachers already in the system in making the 
for additional training during any teaching year, United States will be three semester hours change to the new schedule, will be given full 
and it is considered inadvisable for teachers to Securing the Minimum Additional Training credit for experience gained in the system, in 
attempt the maximum of seventeen hours Under the schedule, the securing of a minimum determining their places on the salary schedule 

amount of additional ‘train Both present teachers and new entrants will be 
ing by all teachers in the given full credit for experience gained in other 


Monthly Basic Salary Schedule for Teachers system will be periodically systems for the first six years of teaching, pro- 








CLASSIFICATION and TRAINING required for teachers in each vided that at least eight months were taught in 
enemas a class, provided the average each school year. New teachers entering the sys- 
index rating of the salary tem will have their experience evaluated by the 

Class II Ill schedule is 90 per cent or superintendent at the time of their appointment. 
Sem.Hrs. | 90 | 100 | 110 120 | 1350 _ 140 more within the time limits Under the schedule, annual increases will be 
Yrs. | 3] 3 3-1/3 3-2/3 4 | 4-1/3 4-2/3 of each class. These are given to teachers who render exceptional serv- 
Yrs. of a) Teachers in Class I ice and who show continued professional growth 
Teaching must obtain five semester In March of each year, the superintendent will 
viret 00 | 122 116 | = 124 hours of training at the end report on the efficiency of teachers for the cur- 
secon | | t 5 ” = ; ee ol each three years of teac h rent school vear to date, and submit recommenda 
Fourth 133 | 136 | 139 ing; those in Class II must tions regarding employment, resignation, dis- 
Fifth 20 | 12: 2 138 141 144 obtain five semester hours missal, and transfer of teachers for the next 
3ixth : 143 146 149 at the end of each four year. Such qualifications as the following will 
Seventh 30 | 148 151) 154 years of teaching; those in be taken into consideration 
Eighth 3: 153 156 | 159 Class II must obtain five a) Abilitv to teach 
Ninth 5 158161 | 164 semester hours at the end b) Ability to manage 


Tenth 5 | 163 166 | «169 of each five years of teach 
Eleventh 168 171 | 174 ing; those in Class IV must 
Twelfth | 173 | 176 | 179 obtain 
Thirteenth 178. 181 | 184 at the end of each six vears 
Fourteenth Regular Maximum of teaching 

Fifteenth Super-Maximum b) Teachers in each class 


c) Quality and preparation of work 
d) Professional improvement 

e) Professional loyalty 

f) Health 


Initiative and interest in schoolwork 


five semester hours 





Teaching principals receive aiditional monthly allowances as 7 ho fail to mec t the require- Re-employment of Teachers 
follows: Schools with 3 teachers or less, $5.00; 4 to 6 teachers, ments for additional training Under the schedule, recommendations pertain 
$10.00; 7 or more teachers, $15.00. will not be allowed further ing to teachers who desire to remain in the sys- 
increases in salary until they tem for the next school vear will consist of three 
have satisfactorily completed parts as follows 


Dolton Uniform Salary Schedule. the requirements. (Concluded on page 94) 


SYLPHON 
CONTROL of 
UNIT VENTILATORS 


COMPENSATING 
YLPHON DUAL 
° UNIT VENTILATOR CONTROL 


a AM 
AIRSTREAM eae AT 
AIRSTREAM i THERMOSTAT 


—— 
— . 1) 
i" i , RADIATOR _F_ A 


= s 
nF COMPENSATING SJ 


| a 
AIR SAMPLING Jo] \" * 


Gs 


COMPE NSATING 
BULB 


St. Peter's College 
Architects Jersey 
City, N. J. Mechanical Engineer Walter 
McLain, Philadelphia, Pa. Heating Contrac- 
tor —W. W. Farrier, Inc., Jersey City, N. J. 


Jersey City, N. J 
Wm. Neumann & Sons 


10 FAN cirCcUll 
J 


AIR SAMPLING 
THERMOSTAT 


ADJUSTMENT SYLPHON 
SAFETY TYPE DAMP 


100% OUTSIDE AIR 
THAN 100 


UTSIDE_AIR 


Sylphon Control Systems provide completely 
automatic, modulating, non-cycling control of level. There are no alternately ‘too hot’’ and 
unit venilators—set new standards for simplicity “too cold’‘ periods and objectionable drafts, no 
of design, efficiency of performance and econ- wasteful overheating. Because of their rugged 
omy of operation and maintenance. simplicity with no complicated mechanisms to 


wear out prematurely or get out of order, they 
are practically maintenance-free. 


tains room conditions consistently at the comfort 


Utilizing unique Sylphon self-contained, self-op- 
erating, safety-positioning instruments—products 
of over 3S baa of experience of the world Cet all the facts about Sylphon Systems of Con- 
leaders in this field—Sylphon Control Systems are ? 

trol — engineered, installed, serviced and guar- 
a sound investment in years of trouble-free service. 


anteed by one nation-wide organization of control 
Providing completely automatic, modulating con- 


specialists. For complete details call the nearest 
trol individual to each room, this system main- office, or write 





YLPHON CONTROL SYSTEMS, INC., 19 Rector St., NEW YORK, N.Y. 


ubsidiary of FULTON SYLPHON COMPANY, Knoxville. Tenn. Branch Offices in all Princinal Cities 
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“BY SHELDON” 
IS A SAFE SLOGAN 


¥ HOME—MAKING 


Study that expression! 


What an important one it is. 


The Home Life of to-morrow will be fash- 


ioned by the HOME MAKING STU- 
) : 19 DENTS of today. 


Thus do their class room surroundings create 


the early impressions that influence the future 


likes or dislikes of our homes. Insure for your 


school these proper surroundings by enlisting 
SHELDON'S aid in planning and equipping 


your home making laboratories. 


H. SHELDON & CO., 


149 Journal Street 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


Laboratory, Home Economics and Vocational Funiture 


Statistics of State School Systems 
Reported by Office of Education 


Nearly 10,000,000 of America’s total public 
school population of 26,000,000 are enrolled in 
schools of six states—New York, Pennsylvania 
Illinois, Texas, Ohio, and California, according to 
statistics of state school systems reported on 
March 13 by the Office of Education to Secre 
tary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes 

New York and Pennsylvania school enroll- 
ments are more than 2,000,000 each, while 
Illinois, Texas, Ohio, and California report school 
enrollments of 1,000,000 or more 

Eight states each have public-elementary-and 
high-school student bodies totaling fewer than 
100,000. These are Nevada, 19,365; Delaware, 
45,948; Wyoming, 55,841; Vermont, 66,176; New 
Hampshire, 77,753; New Mexico, 92,449; Arizona, 
92,781, and the District of Columbia, 94,112. 

The total public-elementary- and high-school 
enrollment in 1934, based upon state department 
of education statistics, was 26,434,193. Including 
at least 2,691,033 enrollments in private and 
parochial schools, the total number of children 
attending elementary and secondary schools was 
29,125,226. If this number of school children 
stood in line, each child occupying a one-foot 
space, the line would be 5,516 miles in length 
according to E. M. Foster, chief of the Office of 
Education Statistical Division. 

From 1932 to 1934 there was a decrease in 
number of children enrolled in kindergartens and 
in the first ‘five grades. Kindergarten enrollments 
dropped from 723,443 in 1930 to 601,775 in 1934, 
or 16.8 per cent. There was a large increase in the 
second-year high-school enrollments and in the 


number of persons 
school courses. 

Wisconsin, Utah, Washington, Massachusetts, 
Montana, Oregon, New York, California, Idaho 
Indiana, and Wyoming report 25 per cent or 
more of their total enrollments in high school 
States having less than 15 per cent of their en 
rollments in high school are Kentucky, New 
Mexico, Tennessee, Georgia, South Carolina, 
Arkansas, Alabama, and Mississippi 

The national attendance record is improving 
According to the Office of Education records, the 
average daily attendance increased 5.6 per cent 
from 1930 to 1934, 

One of every five teachers in the public schools 
is a man. One of every four teaching positions in 
Arkansas, Idaho, Indiana, Kentucky, Oklahoma 
Utah, and West Virginia is held by a man 

In 1934, the average annual salary of teachers 
principals, and supervisors throughout the United 
States was $1.227, a decrease of $193 since 1930 
In only one state, Rhode Island, was the average 
annual salary of teachers, principals, and super 
visors greater in 1934 than in 1930 

During the period 1930 to 1934 a greater rela 
tive responsibility for financing the schools was 
assumed by 33 states. In 1930 only 16.9 per cent 
of the revenue receipts came from the state while 
in 1934 the state was the source of 23.4 per cent 
of such receipts 

State reports reveal also that in 1934, as in 
previous years, there was considerable variation 
among the states in cost per pupil in average 
daily attendance. Based on current expenses, in- 


taking postgraduate high 





cluding interest, the cost per pupil in 1934 ranged 
from $24.50 in Mississippi to $137.69 in New 
York. The average cost per pupil in the United 
States was $73.58. Wisconsin was nearest to the 
average with a per-pupil cost of $74.87 per year. 
In 1934 the average cost per elementary-school 
pupil (22 states reporting) was $51.98; per junior- 
high-school pupil (9 states reporting) $85.39; per 
junior-senior high-school pupil for 7 states re- 
porting, $50.94; per senior-high-school pupil for 
6 states reporting, $103.63; per regular 4-year 
high-school pupil for 19 states reporting, $94.30 

The number of school buildings in the United 
States was 242,929 in 1934, a decrease of 4,360 
since 1930. Of the total number, 138,542, or 57 
per cent, were one-room schoolhouses. It is noted, 
however, that from 1930 to 1934, the number of 
one-room schoolhouses was curtailed by 10,170. 
States still having more than 6.000 one-room 
school buildings are Illinois, with 9,990; Iowa, 
with 9,215; New York, with 7,251; Missouri, 
with 7.296; Kansas, with 7,167; Minnesota, with 
6,765; Wisconsin, with 6.579; Pennsylvania, with 
6.105, and Nebraska, with 6.068 


Progress Made in Longview, Texas 

The board of education of Longview, Tex. 
during the school vear 1936-37 has made every 
effort to keep the school system going in a credit- 
able manner. During the year, all bills for school 
materials have been paid promptly, teachers’ 
payrolls have been met regularly, and all neces- 
sary school activities have been kept in opera- 
tion. As an indication of the improved financial 
situation, teachers’ salaries were raised during 
the year, the total amount of the increases reach- 
ing $7,000. 

The board has outlined plans for enlarging the 
school program in keeping with more progressive 
trends in school activities. The schools are operat- 
ing successfully under the direction of Mr. H. L. 
Foster, superintendent of schools. 
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The BERGEROBE Gives You 1-Poinz 0 


@ Just a single movement of a single lever 
—and the doors in the new Bergerobe 
can be opened or closed! 


Eliminating confusion and disorder, the 
Bergerobe gives the teacher direct con- 
trol over the wardrobe of pupils.Recessed 
or installed free-standing in the class- 
room, five Bergerobe units accommodate 
a class of forty.A teacher's closet is includ- 
ed. A supply closet and bookcase are op- 
tional. All shelves are adjustable. Double 
prong-type hooks with identification num- 
bers provide ample space for garments. 


Each locker is scientifically ventilated. 


Fabricated of Berloy everlasting steel, 
the new Bergerobe offers a substantial 
saving in space. It cuts down building 
costs and maintenance expense. It is 
the most compact and efficient school 
wardrobe ever designed. 

For complete Bergerobe information, write for cata 


log No. 309. A Berloy engineer is available for 


free, money-saving survey 
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STEEL OFFICE EQUIPMENT 







Lock ees BOOK SHELVES» 
*WARDROBE STEEL DESKS 
CABINETS ¢ DESK CABINETS 
*STORAGE * LETTER FILES 
CABINETS * CARD CASES 
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A TYPICAL BERGEROBE INSTALLATION 


Bergerobes were installed in 25 rooms in the 
Paterson No. 18 Elementary School, Paterson, 
New Jersey. Fanning & Shaw, Architects. 
E. M. Waldron, Inc., Contractors. 


Note that as the doors are opened, they recede, 
keeping aisles clear and preventing accidents. 
Sturdy, ball-bearing door hardware insures 
quiet, easy operation despite heavy service. 


THE BERGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY e CANTON, OHIO ma" 


” 
| REPUBLIC | 


Subsidiary of REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION + BRANCHES AND DEALERS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES sree 
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Teachers and Administration 
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SALARIES AND SCHOOL TERMS IN 
NEBRASKA 

The Nebraska State Teachers’ Association has 
issued a bulletin setting forth the salary status 
of 4,800 rural-school districts, covering 79 coun- 
ties of the state. The median salary was found 
to be $471.04, or $52.34 per month. 

One third of the rural teachers received from 
$50 to $55 per month. In 1935-36, a total of 
102 teachers, or 2 per cent, received less than 
$39 per month. On the other hand, 45 teachers 
received $100 or more last year, and this num- 
ber has been increased to 61 per cent the present 
year. 

Ninety per cent of the districts maintain a 
nine months’ school term; the balance run for 
eight months and less. There has been a decided 
tendency during the past year toward an in- 
crease in salaries and a lengthening of the school 
term to nine months. A number of superintend 
ents indicate that school boards in the great 
majority of cases are anxious to do all they can 
to improve the schools. They are desirous of 
paving better salaries, of buying mor 
supplies, and of bettering the physical plant and 
grounds, but in many cases, they have done all 
they could within the limits of their financial 
onditions 


be oks and 


TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION 


4 Olney Te x \ change has been effected in 
the local school code during the vear 1 which 
permits teachers to take leaves. of absence for 
the period of one vear for purposes of advanced 


study, travel, or for health reasons. Under the 


rules, regular increases in salary are given, pro- 
vided the leave is for study or travel purposes 

The rules also allow three days with pay for 
any teacher who is absent because of personal 
illness, or because of illness or death in the im- 
mediate family, or for visiting other school sys- 
tems. During 1936-37 a maximum cumulative 
allowance of twelve additional days will be al- 
lowed those who have not utilized the regular 
allowance each year. 

4 Cleveland, Ohio. The Parma board of edu 
cation has adopted a new plan of issuing “slips” 
or orders on merchants to apply on salaries due 
teachers. Of seventeen local merchants inter 
viewed, fifteen have agreed to accept the slips 
from the board. The plan will enable the em 
plovees of the city to continue, and the city to 
function, when funds are unavailable 

¢ Montpelier, Vt. The city has recently voted 
to authorize the board of school commissioners 
to pay from school funds, pensions supplementing 
those of the state teachers’ retirement association 
To be eligible for a local pension, a teacher would 
have to teach thirty years in the state, at least 
eighteen years of which would be required in 
the city of Montpelier. While local pensions 
would not exceed $300, the additional sum voted 
by the citv would furnish the difference between 
1 mere subsistence and a fair standard of living 
for retired teachers who have little or no income 
ther than the state allowance 

The board of school commissioners veted tw 
vears ago, to require all teachers to retire at the 
ige of 65. The additional local pension grows out 
of a recognition on the part of the city that it 


it forces the retirement of its employee it also 
has an obligation to guarantee the t 
these persons 

7 Amarill Te { new poli for the en 


t 

plovment of cadet teachers was put into opera 
tion by the administrative department during the 
school vear 1936. Under the plan, tw 
teachers have been working during the year in 


the upper elementary grades. They devote a part 
of their time to observing the regular teachers, 
then spend some time in teaching one or two 
classes a day under the direction of the regular 
teachers. During the last half of the year they 
have been active as substitute teachers serving 
in vacancies when teachers are absent from classes. 
@ North Adams, Mass. The school board has 
adopted a new policy governing the selection and 
appointment of substitute teachers in the schools 
Under the new policy, first consideration will be 
given local, unmarried, and unemployed teachers 
in giving out temporary work. In cases where sub- 
stitutes are required to teach specialized subjects, 
the superintendent of schools is empowered to 
use his own discretion 

¢ Approximately 900 Chicago teachers were re 
tired two years ago, under an act of the Illinois 
state legislature. with a retirement annuity of 
$560. The teachers attempted to have the law 
declared invalid by the State Supreme Court but 
lost out. They have now appealed their case to 
the United States Supreme Court. 

¢ The Supreme Court of Indiana has handed 
down a decision in a teachers’ tenure case. The 
teacher in question was married, believing that 
under the tenure act she could not be removed 
The contract, however, provided that marriage 
would automatically terminate her contract. The 
court decided against the teacher and further held 
that the tenure act as applied to the township 
schools was unconstitutional 

The authorities have a _ discretion whether 

they shall in the first instance married 
women, and if so they have a right to see that 
teachers remain unmarried during their term of 
Thus the court concluded that if 
the school board acts “pursuant to a_ policy 
idopted in good faith, marriage is a good and 
ust cause for the cancellation of a tenure teach 
er’s contract when the contract is made with 
specific reference to or with full knowledge of 
the rule or policy ’ 


employ 


( mploy ment.” 
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WHEN YOU ORDER 
MAINTENANCE SUPPLIES... 


THE MIDLAND CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, 
Inc. have been manufacturing maintenance supplies 


for Over a Third of a Century. 
You'll find the product 


you want in the 


MIDLAND LINE 
of 


Floor Finishes, Seals, \/axes and Cleaners, Disinfec- 
tants— Liquid and Jelly Soaps —Insecticides — Gen- 
eral Cleansers — Sanding or Scrubbing and Polish- 
iNg Machines and all Accessories. 


Write us for information. 


_MIDLAND | 


; _ CHEMICAL LABORATORIES 2¢ 


at DUBUQUE, IOWA, U. S. A. 








Personal News 





NEWS OF SUPERINTENDENTS 


@ Mr. A. S. WitttaMs has been elected superintendent 
of schools at West Point, Nebr 

@ Mr. G. O. Barr, of Silvis, Ill has been re-elected 
for another three-year term 

@ Supt. A. D. Cumm™incs, of Floydada, Tex., has been 
re-elected 

@ Mr. Howarp PD. Crutt has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools of Birmingham, Mich., for a_ two- 
year term 

@ Mr. K. P. Warker has been elected a nt 
of schools in Jackson, Miss. He succeeds the late James 
Chastain 

@ Supr. B. J. Rowan, of Appleton, Wis., has been 
re-elected for a _ three-year term, beginning with 
July first. 

e@ Supr. E. P. Wenprt, of Newcastle, Nebr., has been 
re-elected for a third term. 

@ Supt. L. SanpsMaARK, of Emerson, Nebr., has been 
re-elected for another term. 

@ Supt. L. D. Ranpatt, of Chesaning, Mich., has been 
re-elected for another term. 

e@ Supt. R. J. Stevens, of Mancelona, Mich., has 
been re-elected for a sixth year 
@ Mr. Marvin T. Nopranp has assumed his duties 
as superintendent of schools in West Union, lowa 

@ Supt. Mervin J. Kraus, of Isle, Minn., has been 
re-elected for a second year 

@ Mr. ANTHONY J. PuGLiese, a former assistant super- 
intendent of schools in the Bronx, New York City, 
died in the Mt. Vernon Hospital, on February 16 

e@ Supt. A. E. Himscuier, of Blackfoot, Idaho, has 
been re-elected for another year 

@ Supr. W. H. Wirson, of Kirkland, Tex., has been 
re-elected for another year. 

@ Mr. L. E. Duprey has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Abilene, Tex. He succeeds Mr. R. D. Green, 
who died recently 

@ Supt. Frank M. Cory, of Hagerstown, Ind., has 
been re-elected for a twelfth year. 

@ Supr. M. D. Laxey, of Febens, Tex., has been re- 
elected for a three-year term 

@ Mr. AntHony E. Karnes has been re-elected as 


Commissioner of Education of the territorial public 


schools of Alaska for the term beginning March 1 NEWS OF OFFICIALS 

1937, and ending February 28, 1941. @ Mr. Josepn E. Datcrr has been elected president 
@ Supt. M. F. Coppincron, of Tulare, S. Dak., has been of the school board at Dracut, Mass 

re elected for another year - Mr RAYMOND R Mc Evoy has been elected pres- 
@ Supt. Date Miter, of Thurston, Nebr., has been re ident of the school board at Stoughton, Mass 

elected @ The school board of Falmouth, Mass has elected 
@ Supt. A. J. Turner, of Alpena, S. Dak., has been re Mr. Joun W. Vattis as president, and Mr. G. W 
elected for a third year HANDY as secretary 

@ Supt. M. R. May, of Creighton, Nebr., has been re @ Mr. Ray W. WaAKELAND has been elected superin- 
lected for his fourteenth year. tendent of buildings and grounds for the board of educa- 
@ Supt. V. D. Larson, of Winfred, S. Dak., has been tion at Indianapolis, Ind 

re-elected @ Mr. JouN Herrick has been elected director of the 
@ Supt. M. L. McCoy, of Iron River Township, Iron newly created department of research for the board of 
River, Mich., has been re-elected for another year education at Shaker Heights, Ohio 

@ Supt. H. E. Marquette, of Plankinton, S. Dak., has @ Mr. Joun A. Driscort has been elected president 
been re-elected for another term f the school board at Maynard, Mass 

@ Supt. Joun D. Garwoop, of Belden, Nebr., has been @ Mrs. W. M. Hircucock has been elected president 
re-elected for a second term of the school board at Windsor, Mass 

@ Mr. F. H. Wueatrey, former superintendent of @ Mr. Evwin E. Warner has been re-elected president 


of the school board of Orange, Mass 

@ Mr. Warrer L. Drmock has been elected chairman 
of the schoo! board of Oxford, Mass 

@ Mr. Ratpxn H. Cursy has been elected president of 
the s-hool board of Ottawa, Kans 

@ Dr. Harry A. Hart has been elected president of 
the school board of West Springfield Mass. Mr. L. C. 
TAYLOR was named recording secretary and clerk of 


schools of Danville, Ill., died in New Orleans, La., on 
February 25, after a brief illness. Mr. Wheatley went to 
Danville in 1887 and served as superintendent from 1908 
to 1922 when he retired. 

@ Supt. J. H. Parker, of Lebanon City, Ky., has been 
re-elected for a term of four years 

@ Supt. W. W. Krumstek, of Edwardsville, Ill., has been 
re-elected for another term the hoard 

@ Mr. Artuur W. Kruse, of Grand Rapids, Mich., has @ The school board of Newman. Ga.. has elected Ma 
been re-elected as head of the school system for a three- W. L. STAaLutncs president: Me 8 M. BLACKBURN 


year term. _: : vice-president; and Miss FRANCES ARNOLD secretary- 
@ Mr. Roy S. Tucker has been re-elected as superin- treasurer 


tendent at Winchester, Ohio @ The board of education of Athol, Mass., has elected 
@ Supt. James W. Barrey, of Litchfield, Minn., has been Rev. Everett E. JACKMAN as president, and Mr. GErorcE 
re-elected for another year S. GoopeLt as secretary. Mrs. Heren C. Grant is the 
@ Supt. R. R. Reever, of Waterville, Minn., has been new member of the board 

re-elected. @ Mr. T. H. Learstranp has been elected secretary 
@ Supt. L. F. SuHetsurne, of Staunton, Va., has been of the school board at North Muskegon, Mich. 
re-elected for another four-year term. Mr. Shelburne has @ The school board of Greenfield, Mass., has elected Mr 
completed eleven years of service as superintendent G. W. CarPENTER as president, and Mrs. Myraser G. 
@ Mr. Witttam J. Lowry, superintendent of schools at FISKE as secretary. 

Springfield, Ill., died in a hospital in New Orleans, La., @ The school board of West Newbury, Mass., has elected 
on March 7. Mr. Lowry had been in attendance at the Mr. H. Witrrep Z1nx as president, and Mrs. Susan Ray 
convention of the American Association of School Admin- as secretary. 

istrators and was stricken with influenza which developed @ Mr. Rosert D. Hawtey has been elected president of 
into pneumonia. He was a graduate of the University of the school board of Amherst, Mass 

Oklahoma, receiving his bachelor of arts degree in 1916. @ The school board of White River Junction, Vt., has 
He began his service in the Springfield schools in August re-elected Mr. Atrrep E. Watson for a seventh con- 


1936, when he succeeded the late Mr. Vasey secutive three-year term. 
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School Administration News 


THE QUESTION OF COUNTY JUNIOR 
COLLEGES 

In opposing the proposal to provide Nassau 
County, N. Y., with a junior college, the Oyster 
Bay Civic Association has brought out the fol 
lowing interesting facts regarding this class of 
institutions 

The history of junior colleges in other parts of 
the country, the opinion of the educational de 
partment at Albany, and the opinion of the edu 
cational division of the Department of the In 
terior are opposed to the undertaking of a junior 
college by a county without a careful and ex 
haustive survey 





It is a fact,” says a report on the subject 
that of 430 junior colleges in the United States, 
only eight are controlled by counties. Also, it 
must be recognized that many junior colleges 
have been disappointments in the communities 
where they have been established. In California 
of 46 junior colleges established before 1929, 31 
have been discontinued. Discontinuance involves 
scrapping equipment and discharging personnel, at 
great loss and inconvenience. Such discontinu 
ance in 70 per cent of cases indicates that com 
munities which organized these junior colleges 
icted hastily and without due consideration of 
ill the phases of the question.” 


NEW PLANS FOR CHICAGO SCHOOLS 

The Chicago Tribune reports the following 
innovations tc be made shortly in the Chicago 
city schools 

Superintendent Johnson has announced on 
everal occasions that he intended to give special 
consideration to the brighter pupils in the 
Chicago schools. He believes they should not be 
held back because of the inability of the others 
to keep pace with them. His idea has now taken 


form in a new plan for the elementary schools 

Mr. Johnson has ordered that a selection of 
the superior pupils be made after their first halt 
vear in school. These children will then com 
plete the work of the first seven grades in six 
years. They will spend a year in eighth grade 
and thus will have saved a full year in complet 
ing the grade-school course. The other children 
will go through in eight years, as at present 
Pupils in the superior group can be transferred 
to the normal group, and vice versa, if the re¢ 
ords warrant the change 

Another innovation has been introduced at the 
same time. The children in the elementary 
schools are not to have a new teacher each year 
Instead, their entire schooling is to be intrusted 
to three teachers. One of them will carry the 
children through the work of the first three and 
a half grades; another will carry them up to the 
eighth grade; and a third teacher will then take 
them for the final vear. This system will apply 
to all, whether in the superior or the normal 
group, wherever the size of the school permits 
this form of organization 


DUTIES OF THE SCHOOL-BOARD 
SECRETARY 

At the 24th annual convention of the Associa 
tion of School-Board Secretaries of Pennsylvania 
held recently at Harrisburg, Mr. Lester K. Ade, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, dis 
cussed the importance of the school secretarial 
service. He said in part 

The strategic position occupied by school-board 
secretaries makes it necessary that they should be 
fully informed and in full accord with the under 
lying purposes and spirit of our great public 
school system in Pennsylvania. The administra 
tion of public education in Pennsylvania is a 
great co-operative enterprise in which practically 
all the citizens directly or indirectly play a part 
The enormous responsibility ot “4 hool board 


secretaries may be appreciated from the fact that 
they are important officials in the administration 


of a public-school system that involves nearly 
4,000,000 children, youths and adults engaged in 
educational activities under the instruction of 
approximately 63,000 teachers in some 12,000 
school buildings valued at more than $500,000,000 
not including equipment. 

The specific function of a school-board sec- 
retary entails a great many important duties. He 
is the custodian of the records and accounts of 
the district. He responds to inquiries for educa 
tion, financial and other information. He writes 
and keeps the minutes of all activities of the 
board of school directors and is the recipient otf 
all communications as well as the responsible 
agent in answering them. The _ school-board 
secretary is obliged to interview applicants for 
positions, salesmen, representatives of the  de- 
partment of public instruction, patrons of the 
school district, and many others. In many in- 
stances he issues employment certificates to chil- 
dren of school age who work during the school 
term. His attendance at all school-board meet- 
ings is practically indispensable. In addition to 
these regular obligations, many other duties too 
numerous to mention are dispatched by the 
school-board secretary 

Obviously the efficient handling of these im 
portant items of business requires a secretary of 
competence and character, for unless this member 
of the board can dispatch these important fun 
tions efficiently the educational interests of the 
locality will inevitably suffer financial losses as 
well as educational disadvantages and wastes 

Other less tangible qualities of a school-board 
secretary include a co-operative attitude with 
teachers, superintendents, and citizens, and a 
deep interest in the educational welfare of every 
man, woman, and child in the community. A 
school-board secretary should have an open mind 
with respect to the views of all well-meaning 
persons, a reasonably progressive attitude toward 
educational practices, and above all, a loyalty to 
the schools and other educational interests of the 
community 
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WHY TEACH 
PRINTING? 


@ The study of printing, long considered a trade-school subject, 
has now been so widely adopted by preparatory schools and col- 
leges for general cultural values, that today it ranks in importance 
with English and Mathematics. Educators realize that printing 
offers a combination of educational and social values found in few 
other courses. Busy school executives recognize the printshop as 


a valuable publicity medium. 


WATE has prepared an interesting booklet ‘Why Teach Printing?” in which 
reasons for offering a course in printing are discussed. It will be sent to you 


promptly upon request. Write to: DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 


AMmeUicGH TYPE FOUNDERS 


200 ELMORA AVENUE e ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY 


Types used: Bernhard Gothics and Kaufmann Bold 


JANITOR-ENGINEER SCHOOLS AND 
LABOR UNIONS 


The statement has been made in recent months 
that the attitude of the labor organizations to- 
ward the janitor-engineer schools was unfriendly. 
An inquiry reveals the fact that the statement 
is largely unfounded. 

Dr. N. L. Engelhardt, professor of education 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, writes 
“In no instance have I found the labor unions 
antagonistic to the janitor-engineer training-schoc] 
movement in the United States. I can see no rea- 
son why there should be any unfavorable de- 
velopment toward these schools because of the 
very fine work that they are doing. Our public 
schools must be kept in a high state of sanita- 
tion and cleanliness. This can only be done when 
men are trained therefor.” 

Mr. D. C. Faber, director of the engineering 
extension service of the lowa State College, Ames, 
Iowa, says: “We have always had the finest kind 
of support for our work here from all labor 
groups in the state. So far as we are concerned, 
we have never thought of this matter in con- 
nection with the janitor-engineer schocls until 
your letter came. We have made up a map show- 
ing school districts represented at our schools 
during the past two years. The data are from our 
biennial report to the president.” 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


# Akron, Ohio. A course in traffic safety has 
been introduced in two schools. The classes are 
using a set of five booklets, prepared by the 
American Automobile Association and contributed 
to the schools by the Akron Auto Club. 

4 Florence, Colo. A course in first aid for coal 
miners has been inaugurated by the loca! school 
district, under the sponsorship of the Smith- 
Hughes Institute. Under the arrangement the 
cost of instructors will be borne by the school 
district, which in turn will be reimbursed by the 
Institute. 

4 Providence, R. I. The school board has voted 
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to continue the arrangement for the exchange 
of teachers during the next school year. Eight 
teachers from the city schools are now teaching 
in Seattle and Birmingham in exchange for teach- 
ers from those cities who are teaching in Provi- 
dence. 

¢ Huron, S. Dak. New courses in guidance and 
public speaking have been introduced in the 
senior high school. 

¢ Hot Springs, S. Dak. A number of new ac- 
tivities have been placed in operation during the 
school year 1936-37. A full-time director of 
physical education has been employed. A sound 
system has been installed in the high-school audi- 
torium. The high-school band is giving regular 
broadcasts over Station KBOH in Rapid City. 

¢ Philadelphia, Pa. The administrative depart- 
ment of the Elkins Park school system has worked 
out a series of achievement standards for the 
tool subjects. Under the new plan, the attain 
ment of the standard is to be determined by ob- 
jective tests. Individual records will be maintained 
in order to insure that no pupil will be asked to 
attempt a task for which he has not the requisite 
skill. 

4 Minneapolis, Minn. The board of education 
has voted to inaugurate a 38-week school year 
in 1937. During the year 1936 the term was 36 
weeks, and prior to 1931 it was 40 weeks in 
length. 

4 Chicago, Ill. A number of experimental 
changes in elementary and high schools have been 
inaugurated, under the direction of Supt. W. H. 
Johnson. One is a two-track plan for students 
desiring to skip a grade. Another experiment is 
aimed to reduce the number of course failures 
among the high-school students. 

4 A project in the renovation of school li- 
braries in eight rural libraries of Hennepin 
County, Minn., has recently been completed with 
the result that 12,345 books about to be dis- 
carded have been repaired and placed in service. 
Some 52 schools are now waiting their turn for 
the service. The work was begun twelve months 
ago, under the direction of Miss Kathryn Grant, 


GEOGRAPHY 


States and World—large, simple and brightly cclored 


The 45 maps 


elev en mountings. 


more simple ones for elementary physiology, hy giene, botany, 
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NYST ROM 
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s BIOLOGY 


grades Nystrom offers a wide choice of simplified 
political, physical-political and regional type maps. 


Maps of the United 
for beginners are 


For junior and senior high schools special series of economic 
maps of both United States and World are available. 


The Sanford-Gordy American History Series include the Old World Back 
in the Webster-Knowltcn-Hazen Series constitute 
the most comprehensive set of European and World History maps. Choice 
of three backings and 


Historical pictures and Wilgus 


Directed History Problems and Projects supplement che maps and texts. 


The biology section of our new C36 catalog lists a complete line for all 


biological sciences. Here are charts for every grade of werk from the 


zoology, to 


the most technical anatomical forms. 
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with the assistance of a staff of 10 WPA work 
ers 

@ Rocky River, Ohio. Twelve students, be- 
tween the ages of 14 and 18, will participate in 
a student exchange program, sponsored under 
the auspices of the German government, and ap- 
proved by Supt. John J. Youngblood. Under the 
program, twelve Berlin students chosen by the 
Berlin board of education will be guests of 
Rocky River students for a period of six weeks. 
Following their stay in America, they will re- 
turn to Berlin, accompanied by the twelve Rocky 
River students who will reside in the homes of 
the German pupils. 

@ Ansonia, Conn. A sound motion-picture sys- 
tem has been installed in the high-school audi- 
torium. 

@ Milton, Mass. An opportunity class has been 
conducted in the schools with considerable suc- 
cess. Dr. Horace F. Turner, superintendent of 
schools, has made a statement in which he de- 
clares that the class has improved the work of 
pupils in the graded schools by allowing them 
greater freedom of expression and activity. The 
opportunity classes are designed for students who 
excelled in scholastic achievement and have been 
limited to the grammar-school grades. 

@ Boston, Mass. The school board has voted 
to raise the requirements for entrance into the 
Boston Latin School and the Girls’ Latin School 
Under the new rules, all candidates for entrance 
into the two schools would be required to attain 
marks of eight or less in English, history, mathe- 
matics, and geography, with the grade of A 
equivalent to one point, grade B equivalent to 
two points, and grade C equivalent to three points 
for admission. The rule eliminates boys and girls 
who'were formerly admitted on twelve points or 
on a grade of C in each of the four studies 

@ Cambridge, Mass. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $1,876,100 for the school 
year 1937. This is a decrease of $34,788 from the 
estimate of 1936. The budget represents a total 
saving of $54,478 which was effected by cuts 
in various items. 
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. _ championship speed at the fingertips of the typist. Lead the way to greater 
typing production at lower cost...and at the same time help to create letters 
J ™ 

that are better examples of fine typemanship! ¢ Not only Championship Speed but 
: Championship Stamina are yours in the Underwood. You get the same outstand- 
= ing qualities that have made the Underwood victor in 26 World's Typewriter Cham- 
” pionships in 27 years of competition. ® Select the Underwood. Know why typists 
of , ’ 
e- acclaim it...why executives endorse it...why there are almost as many Underwoods 
>I ‘ ~ , . 
- in use in the schools of America as all other makes of typewriters combined! 
1€ " 
10 Typewriter Division 
n UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY, One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Typewriters, Accounting Machin s, Adding Ma hines, Carbon Paper, Ribbons and other Supplies 
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BOYS WILL BE BOYS— BUT BOSTONS WILL BE BOSTONS 
\ I / CAREFUL THOUGHT 
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YA Have you ever examined the BOSTON 
4 Speed Cutters? Note the 6 extra cutting 
} 4 edges on these twin milling all steel cutters. 
Here is the decisive reason to choose BOS- 
TONS EXCLUSIVELY for your School 
Here is 25 longer lite 25% more School 
service 


Take the stand and receptacle of the 
BOSTON Pencil Sharpeners. Again, you see 
a carefully designed product. The metal 


chips - and the stand, ot scientine shock 
resisting material, having the stamina to 
withstand classroom abuse 


INSIST UPON BOSTONS — because 
they are the MODERN pencil sharpeners 
with features that make your school budget 
go farther 


WRITE for complete information about 
a - | a the BOSTON line today 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO., Camden, N. J. 


An inspiring leadership in quality manufacturing for over 35 years. 
Hunt Steel Pens, Speedball Products, Boston Pencil Sharpeners 
Free lesson sheet service on lettering —and linoleum block printing 








4 Wichita, Kans. The board of 


J PENCIL SHARPENERS Give 
/ 25% LONGER SERVICE — 
/4 UNDER HEAVY DUTY! 


receptacle giving a greater capacity lor 





@ Spencer, Iowa. Construction work has 


started on the »~w high-school additio 
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been i school-bend issue of $195,000, the proceeds of 





which which will be used to finance the construction of 


a new school. The building will contain nine 


education has classrooms, a library, and an auditorium 
voted to call an election to vote on a proposal @ Laredo, Tex. The 


board of education has 


NEW BUILDING PROGRAM COMPLETED for carrying out a new school-building program competed the erection of a new high-school build- 


The board of education of Springfield, Ill., has. ¢ Silver City, N Mex The passage ol a bill ing. The building was erected with the aid of a 
recently completed an $840,000 school-building in the legislature permitting school districts to PWA loan and grant amounting to $353.000 
program, with the aid of a PWA grant of 45 vote bonds for building purposes is the first step ¢ Shelton, Nebr. The citizens have approved 
per cent from the Federal Government in a plan for a proposed new high school. The a4 school-bond issue of $17,000 which is to be 


The program included an addition to the high building is to cost $225,000. 


added to a PWA grant of $14,000, for an audi- 


school costing $186,000; the erection of a new ¢ Stillwater, Minn. The school board has begun — torium-gymnasium and a Smith-Hughes shop 
high school, costing $350,000; the construction of plans for the construction ol two school Teachers 

two elementary schools; the erection of two small buildings, estimated to cost $450,000. Plans have 4 Portsmouth, Va. The board of education has 
buildings, a band building. and a field house been made for calling a school-bond election for voted to restore the teachers’ 6 per cent salary 


The school system now boasts three four-year the financing of the buildings 


high-school buildings, which provide accommoda 


@ New York, N. Y. A $30,000,000 junior-high 


cut, beginning with September, 1937. During the 
depression the teachers’ salaries were cut 10 and 


seme for 4000 ctudente. school building program, to continue over a period 6 per cent, but the annual increments were con- 
of six years, has been recommended to the board tinued as usual. 
TYLER COMPLETES BUILDING of education by the board of superintendents ¢ White River Junction, Vt. The school board 
PROGRAM IN _ 1937 The new building program is intended to extend has approved an appropriation for the completion 
The board of education of Tyler, Texas, is the junior-high-school system and cut the of a new school auditorium. 
this year completing its school-building program number of high-school failures, as well as school @ Dallas, Tex. Plans have been started for a 


which was begun in the summer of 1936. In the Construction and administration costs 
spring of 1936, the citizens approved a bond pected that the proposed increase in the number — 350,000 

issue of $350,000 for the erection of new schools of junior high schools will reduce the necessity 4 Twenty 
and the building of additions to existing build- lor building more senior high schools by direct ; 
ings. In that year the board completed the build ing the influx of students into proper channels of 


ing of three additions, the remodeling of two ‘Study 


is eX 


new long-term construction program, to cost $2, 
new school buildings in Missoun, 
providing accommodations for 5,500 pupils, were 
occupied with the opening of the second school 
term. The school buildings were financed in part 


buildings, and the erection of a gymnasium build ¢ Albany, Ga. School officials of and with PWA grants and were erected at a total 
ing county have made application for a PWA grant cost of $770,000. Construction work will start 
During the summer of 1937 the board will for the erection of a joint junior high school, to shortly on 29 other buildings, estimated to cost 
carry out an extensive program, calling for the Cost $250,000. $654,859, of which one half of the cost will be 
erection of two elementary schools, the remodel- ¢ Maryville, Tenn. Plans have been begun for paid by federal grants 
ing of two other buildings, and the building of the erection of a proposed city and county high 4 Birmingham, Ala. Eight new school build- 
an auditorium for one of the elementary schools school, to cost $150,000. Application been ings, erected with PWA funds, obtained by Lav- 
This program, which is to be completed in Sep made for a WPA grant to aid in the cost of con derdale County, have been approved by the state 
tember, will provide an ideal school plant for struction PWA office and the state board of education 
the first time in the history of the schools 4 Fargo, N. Dak. The board of education has The amount spent for new school buildings was 
The financing of the building improvements awarded the contract for the construction of a $120,000 
was accomplished through the sale of bonds above junior high school, to cost $214,000. The building 4 Bristol. Tenn. A proposal to issue $500,000 


par, and at an interest rate of 3 per cent All of — will be financed with a PWA grant 


the buildings were erected without the assistance issue of $150,000 


a bond worth of bonds for new school buildings in Sul- 


of PWA grants ¢ Anaheim, Calif. The voters have approved (Concluded on page 88) 
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livan County has been approved in a referendum 
held in the county. Of the total, Bristol and 
Kingsport will receive $125,000 each for new 
buildings, and $250,000 will be spent in various 
parts of the county 

@ Wyoming, Ohio. The board of education 
has dedicated the new additions to the high and 
elementary school. The work was a PWA project 
and comprised twelve classrooms and a gymna- 


sium. The total cost of the project amounted to 
$200,000. 

@ Lamesa, Tex. The school board has pur 
chased three blocks of ground adjoining the 


present school site for playground extensions and 
future building purposes. The school board has 
undertaken an appraisal of the property of the 
school district for insurance purposes. A study 
is also being made of property values for taxa- 
tion purposes. 

# Mineola, Tex. The board of education has 
completed the erection of a high-school annex, 
at a cost of $20,000. The new annex houses the 
library and the home-economics department. The 
latter provides completely equipped laboratories 
for sewing and cooking. 

¢ San Marino, Calif. The citizens have ap- 
proved a school-bond issue of $150,000 for school- 
building purposes. The proceeds of the issue will 
be used for building an addition to the Hunt- 
ington School. 

4 Canton, Miss. Construction work has been 
started on the new school-building program, to 
cost $150,000. The program includes a new jynior 
high school, the remodeling of the present high 
school, and the erection of a school building for 
the colored. 

@ Seattle, Wash. The board of education voted 
to submit at the spring election the question of 
a special levy of three mills for building pur- 
poses. The building levy is needed in order to 
remove 14,000 school children from inadequate 
portables and wooden buildings and place them in 
new buildings. No new buildings have been 
erected in the city since 1931. 


@ Ambridge, Pa. Construction work has been 
started on the new senior high school, which is 
to form an annex to the junior high school 

@ Emporia, Kans. The school board has voted 
to proceed with plans for the construction of a 
new grade school. A school-bond election will 
be held to obta:n the approval of the voters on 
a bond issue. 


FINANCIAL SITUATION SATISFACTORY 
IN FREDERICKSBURG, VIRGINIA 

The public school system of Fredericksburg, 
Va., enjoys an enviable financial situation. It was 
probably the only one in the state which did not 
take action cutting the salaries and making other 
retrenchments during the depression. In addition, 
the school employees receive an increase of 5 
per cent in salary with the beginning of the 
new calendar year. 

During the summer of 1935, the board com- 
pleted the erection of a school for Negro children, 
at a cost of $40,000. The board is now engaged in 
the construction of a new junior high school for 
white children, to be completed at a cost of $90,- 
000. It will be occupied with the opening of the 
new school session in September, 1937. 


CHICAGO SCHOOL FINANCES 


The board of education of Chicago, IIl., re- 
cently adopted its 1937 budget of $70,852,632 in 
order to speed up the payment of back salaries to 
18,000 teachers and school employees who had 
not been paid since the middle of January. 
Arrangements were made to pay salaries for the 
last half of February on March 5, the regular 
payday, and thereafter the board expects to meet 
its payrolls on time. 

Th board has announced that the 


»o7 


1937 tax 


levy will amount to $62,908,757, which reflects a 
saving in tax bills, so far as the schools are con- 
cerned, of $5,468,511, compared with last year 
The decrease is largely in the educational fund, 
for which the pegged levy was reduced this year 
to $45,000,000. 

President James H. McCahey of the board has 
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completed arrangements with the city comptroller 
for the immediate sale of $10,000,000 in educa- 
tional-fund tax warrants, and another of $10,- 
000,000 to be undertaken in the near future. 


FINANCIAL REPORT OF SPOKANE 
SCHOOLS 

The annual report of the secretary of the 
Spokane, Wash., public schools, for the year 1936 
covers the finances and statistics, expenditures, 
and operating costs, bonded indebtedness, build- 
ing fund, and per-capita costs 

The report shows that steady progress has been 
made in reducing the amount of warrants out- 
standing and in collecting back taxes. All long- 
term bonds have been retired and only $880,000 
not yet due are still outstanding. The budget 
for 1937 is $1,828,790. 


COMING CONVENTIONS 
April s—o. Northwest 
Higher Schools, at 
Spokane, secretary 
April 7-10. Northcentral Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, at Chicago, Ill. Mr. A. W. Clevenger, 
Urbana, secretary. 


Association of Secondary and 
Spokane, Wash. Mr. P. S. Filer, 


April 8. Michigan Association of School-Board Mem- 
bers, at Lansing, Mich. Mr. H. C. Daley, Highland 
Park, secretary. 

April 9-10. Progressive Education Association, at Mil- 
waukee. Dr. F. E. Baker, Milwaukee, Wis., secretary. 

April 14-17. Kentucky [Education Association, at 
Louisville. Mr. W. P. King, Louisville, secretary 

April 15-18. Georgia Educational Association, at 
Savannah. Mr. R. L. Ramsey, Macon, secretary. 

April 21-24 American Physical Education Associa- 


tion, at New York City. Mr. E. D. Mitchell, Ann Arbor 

April 20-30. Mississippi Education Association, at 
Jackson. Mr. W. N. Taylor, Jackson, secretary. 

April 29-30 to May 1. Schoolmasters’ Club of Michi- 
gan, at Ann Arbor. Mr. H. A. Tape, Ypsilanti, secretary. 

May 3-8. National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
at Richmond, Va. Dr. W. H. Bristow, Washington, 
D. C., secretary 

May 17-21 National Recreation 
Atlantic City, N. J. Mr. H. § 
City, secretary. 

June 21-24 
at Chicago, Ill. 


Association, at 
Braucher, New York 


National Conference on Visual Education, 
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Principles of College Library Administration 

By William M. Randall and F. L. D Good- 
rich. Cloth, xii-245 pages. University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, Ill. 

The authors approach the 
and administering the library 
college from the standpoint 
nerve center of the college as its most active 
educational instrument. The senior author dis- 
cusses the problems from the view of library 
science, and the junior author from the technical 
aspects of the practical college librarian. They 
hold that the library of the liberal-arts college 
has four main functions: (1) to furnish the 
books required for collateral reading in con- 
nection with the courses offered, together with 
related material, including material required by 
the faculty members needed for instructional pur- 
poses; (2) to furnish books for voluntary read- 
ing by students and to promote their use; (3) to 
provide a comprehensive selection of authoritative 
books covering all fields of knowledge, and to 
make their content easily accessible; (4) to train 
students in the use of library materials and to 
integrate the library with the instructional pro- 
gram. They conclude that if these four functions 
are set up, the library is a positive educational 
factor without which no college can exist. 

In a series of carefully balanced chapters, the 
authors define the legal status of the library and 
outline the principles of its organization. They 
then discuss the leading administrative aspects of 
library organization, particularly the broader 
problems of functions, the handling of books, the 
selection and management of the staff, the rela- 
tions of the staff to the faculty and the students, 
the physical plant, costs and records. 

Throughout the book, the authors set up what 
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they consider correct principles and theories and 
discuss them in the light of the best observed 
practice. They refrain very carefully from be- 
ing dogmatic, or idealistically impractical. In 
spots, however, they descend to generalities which 
will unquestionably leave the practical college 
librarian in a dissatisfied frame of mind. For a 
book which is intended to set up basic principles 
for the largest as well as the smallest 

libraries, it is, perhaps, impossible to be 
specific. The average reader will also unques- 
tionably disagree with some of the references 
and aids recommended. The chapter on the physi- 
cal plant is excellent but overlooks altogether the 
tendency of architects to produce monuments 
rather than thoroughly economical and practical 
working library buildings. 

A State’s Supervision of Its Elementary Schools 

By M. P. Rogers. Cloth, 117 pages. Price, 
$1.50. Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. 

This thesis describes “the development and 
present activities of the elementary division of 
the Louisiana state department of education” and 
recommends “a program for its future service.” 
In brief, the division was originally responsible 
for a very simple type of teacher preparation; 
it then devoted itself to. improving the organiza- 
tion of local schools; later, the buildings and 
equipment came under observation; more re- 
cently direct supervision of instruction was suc- 
cessfully carried on. At present, the major effort 
is directed toward improving the supervision car- 
ried on by local supervisors. These latter are 
insufficient in number and require considerable 
aid to realize the opportunities which they have 
under the broad powers granted by custom and 
the state laws. The author suggests that efforts 
be made to continue the present work of the 
division but that emphasis be shifted to curricu- 
lum development. Throughout the discussion of 
the present program and of future improvement, 
there is noticeable a clear-cut policy to exert 
leadership in a co-operative and helpful way, 


college 
more 


and to sell education to the local community and 
to the school authorities through the demon- 
strable value of the recommendations made. 
Principles of Accrediting Higher Institutions 

By George F. Zook and M. E. Haggerty. Vol. 
I, cloth, 194 pages. Price, $2. The University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, IIl. 

The first of a series of monographs based on 
the investigation conducted for the Committee 
on Revision of Standards, Commission on Higher 
Institutions of the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. The com- 
mittee had the dual responsibility of evaluating 
the old type of standards and accrediting pro- 
cedures in use by the North Central Asociation 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, and develop- 
ing new criteria for the measurement of institu- 
Safeguarding Mental Health 


By Raphael C. McCarthy, S.J., Ph.D. Cloth, 
297 pages. Price, $2.50. The Bruce Publishing 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 


In an age when the speed mania has gripped 
mankind, when nervous disorders are increasing 
at an alarming rate, and when heart failure snuffs 
out more human lives than ever before, a book 
such as this one becomes both a timely and benefi- 
cent document. It proceeds upon the thought 
that prevention is easier than the cure and stimu- 
lates “the ability to adapt one’s self contentedly 
and happily to the various difficulties which life 
brings.”’ The author holds that “successful living 
depends upon self-mastery, and the man who 
has failed to achieve that cannot be said to have 
made a success of his life no matter how much 
wealth he may have acquired, or how effectively 
he may have conquered certain elements of his 
environment.” 

The book enters comprehensively into the mean- 
ing and need of mental hygiene and demonstrates 
clearly that many of the mental disorders are 
due to an erroneous outlook upon the relations 
of life and a woeful lack of that mental balance 


(Concluded om page 91) 
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which results in a sense of proportion and of 
human values. 

In dealing with the nature of mental and nerv- 
ous diseases, the author demonstrates that many 
of these are due to an overstimulated life, rather 
than to any inherent weakness in the physical 
body. He argues here that a man develop “an 
attitude of mind toward his external environment 
that will enable him to react to his particular 
problems in healthy ways.” 

Speaking of the part which heredity plays in 
the mental makeup of man, and admitting the 
inheritance of mental disorders, the author urges 
that “it cannot be emphasized too strongly that 
parents do not transmit specific physical char 
acteristics, or traits as such, to their offsprings.” 
Hence, greater stress must be laid upon environ- 
ment or external circumstances. Many of the 
personality traits and mental disorders fermerly 
considered hereditary, are in reality acquired 

“Many people who are highly endowed are 
failing to achieve because they are incapable of 
co-operating with others, or because they are 
handicapped by some character defect, or by 
some quirk in their personalities. It is a truth, 
which cannot be repeated too frequently, that 
the majority of unhealthy mental attitudes could 
be avoided. A child is not born with them. It 
learns them.” 

The bogey of fear comes in for adequate at 
tention. No single factor in man’s experience is 
responsible for so much misery and _ inefficiency 
as is fear and its derivatives— worry, doubts, 
ind the persuasion of one’s own incompetency 
No other cause produces so many abnormalities 

Perhaps the most interesting chapter in the 
book is that which deals with the control of the 
emotions. These are the most potent factors in 
determining human behavior. Thus “emotions 
may influence men affirmatively or negatively, 
spur them into action, or paralyze their energies.” 
And here the author deems it in place to argue 
for a control of the emotions and to suggest meth 
ods of attaining such control 


The book is not intended to serve as a text for 
the schools, but rather for popular adult read- 
ing. It is written in easy style, and avoids techni 
cal terms. 

More for Your Money 

By H. Bennett. Cloth, xii-251 pages. Price 
$2.75. Chemical Publishing Company, New York 
N. Y 

If the recent depression has produced any valu 
able results, not the least important is the emerg 
ing consciousness of the consumer as a factor in 
our economic life. The present book discusses a 
wide variety of articles for personal use and for 
family and home use. The book debunks much 
of the present advertising and selling “patter” 
concerning widely used articles and sets up dis 
tinctly constructive standards for judging and 
testing articles 

The school purchasing agent will find the book 
useful, but the teacher of home economics will 
find it invaluable. 


PUBLICATIONS 
Bibliography of Municipal and State Accounting 

Paper, 30 pages. Price, 35 cents. Bulletin No. 7 
February, 1937, National Committee on Municipal 
Accounting, Chicago, III. 

This bibliography, prepared by the National Com- 
mittee on Municipal Accounting, is intended to serve 
as a guide to school officials and others engaged in the 
work of accounting and auditing. It furnishes references 
leading to a rather broad knowledge of the fundamental 
principles and practices pertaining to state and municipal 
accounting and budgetmaking 

The list includes the latest technical books, pamphlets 
und articles dealing with accounting and budgeting for 


states, counties, cities, towns, and villages, and schools 
The Gasoline Tax in the United States in 1936 

By Finla G. Crawford. Paper, 50 pages. Price 
cents. Public Administration Service, Chicag Ill 

The drive for an allocation of gasoline-tax funds t 

cal ¢ ernments has beer nte fied the ea 


1932 to 1936. The pressure for a reduction of the 
general property tax is great, and state aid is one means 
of decreasing this tax. It is clear that greater uniformity 


in state laws must be deve ped The de velopment of 
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In This New—KITCHEN SINK CABINET | 


Here is a representative unit of the new Hamilton-Invincible Unit 
Kitchen Line for Domestic Science work. 

This line will include all essential items to make possible unit kitchen 
installations for practically any size and type of Domestic Science 


Let us assist you in laying out your laboratory with this up-to-the- 
minute line of equipment. 


For complete information address: 


Hamilton-Invincible Inc Sales and General Offices TWO RIVERS, WIS. 
1 . 


Authorized representatives in principal cities. 


HAMILTON-INVINCIBLE 


LABORATORY VOCATIONAL AND LIBRARY FURNITURE 





uniformity is necessarily slow, but its acceleration would 
jo much to comtinue the popularity of this form of rais- 
ing revenue. The gasoline tax has provided revenue 
which seemed to be a _ never-ending stream, and low 
prices of gasoline have allowed excesses which should be 
checked in order to preserve a successful source of 
revenue 
Audio-Visual Aids to Education 

Compiled by Harold C. Bauer. Issued by the Minne- 
sota School-Board Association. 

A report of a study made by Supt. Harold C. Bauer 
{ Lakefield, Minn., on audio-visual aids in the evalu- 
ition of school programs in 220 school systems of the 
state. The data, as well as the general trends in admin- 
istrative thinking, were obtained from a questionnaire 
submitted to the heads of respective school systems, The 
study took up such phases of the subject as effectiveness 
of silent and sound films as teaching aids, financing of 
programs, major weaknesses, refinements for better organ- 
ization, and instructional value of visual aids when 
properly used. It was found that school administrators 
generally endorse the use of these teaching aids, but 
that classroom teachers fail to appreciate the instruc- 
tional value of them. Major weaknesses to be overcome 
ire Organization procedure ana financing 
Tax Limits Appraised 

By A. Miller Hillhouse and Ronald B. Welch. Paper, 
40 pages. Price, 50 cents. The Public Administration 
Service Chicago Ill 

The movement for over-all tax limits, although depres- 
sion born, is making a strong bid for popular approval 
The year 1937 is expected to result in a flood of new 
proposals. The present pamphlet is designed to furnish 
facts and arguments by which to judge those proposals 

An over-all tax-rate limit of the type advanced by 
the National Association of Real Estate Boards will, if 
adopted, result in a substantial immediate reduction in 
real-estate taxes, but the proposal will not bring about 
important governmental economies or lasting reductions 
in tax burden 

The tax-limitation movement is a blind revolt of an 


articulate roup of propert wer ind = = real-estate 
nerators aimed at a single objective relief from real- 
estate taxes at any cost 

Statistical Summary of Education, 1933-34 


Bulletin Ne 1935. U. S. Office of Education, Wash 
tor DD. ¢ 

Dr. |] M. Foster hief of statistics, reports on the 

ber of hools of various type enrollment, graduates 

teac he alarie total ¢« xpendit res, and value of scho 
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SOLAR | rccepractes 


Keep 


i 


your 
SOLARS will materially im- 
prove the appearance of your 
washrooms, 
classrooms,cafeterias and play- 
grounds. Ordinary 
waste baskets are not 
only 
sometimes 
overflowing. In con- 
trast, 


toilet 
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buildings neat. 


rooms, 


unsightly but 
they are 


Solar Recep- 


tacles promote clean- 


liness and keep the 
premises 
swinging top 
only 
admit 
drinking 
other waste materials. 


Send 
describes the 
plication of SOLAR Self 
Closing 


neat. The 
need 
be touched 

paper towels, 
cups and 


for literature that 
chool ap 


RECEPTACLES 


SOLAR-STURGES MFG. CO. 


Melrose] Park 





Thompson's Business Practice Test 

By James M. Thompson. Test, Form A, price, $1.50 per 
package; specimen set, price, 20 cents. World Book Co 
Yonkers N \ 

This is an objective achievement test in general business 
practice for junior and senior high schools. It includes 
220 items of information commonly included in courses of 
elementary business training. The test has been tried out 
in large and small cities and has been shown to possess 
unusually high validity and reliability 
Authority of State Executive Agencies Over Higher 

Education 

By John H. McNeely. Paper, 58 pages. Price, 10 
cents. Bulletin No. 15, 1936, of the U. S. Office of 
Education. 

This is the fifth of a series of studies on the rela- 
tion of the state to higher education. It deals with the 
problem of the consolidation of the administration of 
state universities and colleges with that of the regular 
administrative functions of the state government. The 
bulletin presents the specific powers conferred on such 
officials and agencies pertaining especially to the internal 
administrative affairs of the institutions. 

Sentence Building 

By Donald L. Clark and Merle M. Hoover. Paper, 
126 pp., punched for notebook. 60 cents. Silver, Burdett 
and Company, Newark, N. J 

This is a revised edition of a very good combination 
text and workbook for college and _ senior-high-school 
classes. It supplies the necessary review of principles 
and rules and material for practice in grammar, punctu 
ation, and sentence structure. 

Aviation in the Public Schools 

By Robert W. Hambrook. Paper, 78 pages. Price, 15 
cents. Bulletin No. 185, 1936, of the U. S. Office of Edu 
cation, Department of the Interior Washington, D. C 

This bulletin seeks to provide information for schools on 
the progress of aviation and the important part air trans 
portation is playing in our commercial, industrial. and 
social life. It is not a textbook but is rather a guide for 
the use of those interested in aviation subjects in relation 
to the schools. It deals in particular with model aircraft 
aviation occupations, and vocational training in aviation 
Teachers’ Marks and Objective Tests as Indices of 

School Adjustment 

By Frances S. Sobel. Cloth, 74 pages. Published by the 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y. 


The author believes that successful school adjustment 


Illinois 


is n niy a matter of vital importance for the child’s 
school career, but that it has far-reaching effects on his 
adjustment to life in general. The present study is cor 
cerned with school adjustment as judged by the child's 
comparative standing in his group in teachers’ marks and 
in objective-achievement-test scores. It ‘takes up the 
measurement of achievement, teachers’ marks and _ test 
scores, comparison of groups on educational measures 
comparison on mental ability, comparison on personality 
measures, interpretations and implications 

In the study, which included 172 children in the seventh 
and eighth grades of the Verona, N. J., schools, the 
Stanford Achievement Test was used as an objective 
measure of educational status. School marks were col- 
lected for a six months’ period and the school average 
and Stanford test score were correlated. The findings re- 
vealed that the mark-superior group had higher measure- 
ment-difference scores than either the test-superior or the 
middle group in each subject, except penmanship. In the 
Stanford test scores, the mark-superior group was lower 
because of the nature of the grouping. In regard ta 
teachers’ marks, the mark-superior group was higher than 
the test-superior group in the average school mark, but 
the test-superior group was lower than the middle group 
in teachers’ marks in all subjects 

Again, the mark-superior group was higher in teachers’ 
marks, in effort, than either the test-superior or the 
middle group, and the test-superior group was in turn 
lower than the middle group. There was a decided differ 
ence between the mark-superior and the test-superior group 
with respect to attendance and punctuality. The mark 
superior group was lower in mental age than either the 
test-superior or the middle group, and the middle group 
was higher in mental age than the test-superior group 

According to the findings, children with high measure- 
ment-difference scores rate lower in scores on mental health 
than either of the other groups. They are outstanding 
in penmanship. attendance, punctuality, and effort marks 
They also rank high in teachers’ ratings on certain per- 
sonality traits. Low measurement-difference scores appear 
to identify children who are poor in penmanship, attend- 
ance, punctuality, effort marks, and teachers’ ratings on 
industry, perseverance, etc. Children who rate about the 
same in teachers’ marks and achievement-test scores excel 
both extreme groups in a number of desirable traits. The 
study indicates that certain factors such as penmanship 
punctuality, and personal attractiveness tend to accom- 
pany school success as measured by teachers’ marks. The 
findings indicate a need for a more differentiated and in- 


TAXPAYERS FOOT THE 
FOR EMPTY SEATS IN SCHOOL 


Fixed charges and teach- 
ers’ salaries must be met in 
spite of empty classroom 
seats due to common colds 
to and other communicable 
diseases. Many schools are 
finding Onliwon Towels an 
effective and economical 
safeguard against the 
spread of infection. Effec- 
tive because the user is the 
only one to handle any given 
towel. Economical because 
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BILL 


the Onliwon Cabinets effi- 
ciently discourage waste 
and pilfering. If you have 
not already made your 
school washrooms _ up-to- 
date with Onliwon Towels 
it will pay you to get in 
touch with your local 
Onliwon representative. 
Phone him today—or write 
now for your samples to: 
A.P.W. Paper Company, 
Albany, N. Y. 


iwon lowels 


dividualized curriculun 
The Measurement of Teaching Efficiency 

By W. H. Lancelot, A. S. Barr, T. L. Rorgerson, C. 
E. Johnson, V. E. Lyon, A. C. Walvoord, and G. L 
Betts. Edited by Helen M. Walker. Cloth, 237 pages 
Price, $2.25. The Macmillan Company, New York, N. Y. 

The book contains three studies sponsored by Kappa 
Delta Pi: (1) A study of teaching efficiency as indicated 
by certain permanent outcomes; (2) the validity of 
certain instruments employed in the measurement of 
teaching ability; (3) pupil achievement and the N.S. 
trait in teachers 
Selected References in Education for 1936 

Paper, xl-215 pages. Price, 90 cents 
Chicago, Chicago, Ill 

Reprinted from the School Review and the Elementary 
School Journal 
Functional Grammar Ladder 

By Fred G. Fox, Ph.D. Paper, 
Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis 

Teachers who are familiar with Dr. Fox's Thoughtful 
English Composition and A Grammar in Miniature will 
welcome this combined grammar and workbook for the 
junior high school or for rapid review in the senior high 
school. The lessons, called “‘steps,’’ are confined to mini 
mum essentials. Each step is followed by two or three 


University of 


255 pages. 72 cents. The 


exercises on separate sheets, which may be removed from 
the book. 
Numbers and Numerals 

By David Eugene Smith and Jekuthial Ginsburg Paper, 
64 pages. Published by Teachers College Columbia Uni 
versity, New York, N. Y. 

This book tells in an interesting but very accurate 
way, the story of numbers how numbers came into us¢ 
what the first crude number symbols were, how our 
A chap 


ter is devoted to number superstitions and to number 


modern system of numbers came into being, et 


games and puzzles 

Materials of this kind, if intel 
and made available through school libraries, will take 
much of the dryness out of mathematics and will provide 


igently used by teachers 


social significance to the subject 
National Council on Schoolhouse Construction 

Paper, 120 pages. Proceedings of the fourteenth annual 
meeting of the Association, held at Austin Tex., Octo 
ber, 5 to 7, 1936. 

Contains the papers and discussions presented before 
the association, and ‘‘standards’’ of planning and con 
struction 
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ONLY ACME 
offers a 


CHAIR 


Built for comfort, de- 
signed for utility and 
priced conservatively, this 
fine Acme Steel Chair 
embodies all of the fea- 
tures essential to public 
speaking. 

The seat is of six ply 
veneer, compound curved 
casein glued and fully 
framed in to prevent 
splintering or warping. 
a braces under the seat 
for rigidity. Rungs rein- 
forced with a steel rod 


and a back of dual curve. A back that is deeper, wider 

and more comfortable than any ever produced. May we 

submit a sample? A new catalog is now available 

showing 38 exclusive designs. 

ACME CHAIR COMPANY 
Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of Folding Chairs 
_ 


READING, MICHIGAN 
CELEBRATING FIFTY YEARS OF LEADERSHIP 


S22 >) atalino 


| . | 
iStage Equipment | 
| | 
1! Velour Curtains — Draperies, Scenery and |! 
Rigging Equipment of the Highest Quality. 
! Service and Installation by | 
Experienced Personnel 
j Write i 
, ‘se % ia % -~ i 
'Twin City Seenie Company ! 
' : = | 
3 1126 Chimes Bldg. 2819 Nicolet Ave. 702 Marquette Bidg. 31/5-IstNatil.BankBidg. = 
| Syracuse, N. Y. Minneapolis, Minn. Detroit, Mich. Fort Worth, Texas | 


Anca stsn osc =cipneneeINanaeDaGEoEESEnNENAEeaeNcenemnenmnabvancl 


ARE YOUR REPLACEMENT COSTS 


ON INKWELLS TOO HIGH? 


Sengbusch inkwells end replacement expense caused 
by breakage and corrosion. Made of genuine hard 





4 Write for free 


tubber with hinged brass cover molded into one sample and full de- 
piece — no glass to break. tailsof free trial 


offer. 


* Practically indestructible 
*% Save ink by minimizing evaporation 


* Sizes and styles to fit the desks you 
are now using 


SENGBUSCH 


SCHOOL INKWELLS 
418 Sengbush Bldg. Milwaukee, Wis. 













Insist Upon 





ARLINGTON — 
BETTER 


SEATING 
ARLO No. 900 


ARLINGTON means modern 
desks of durable construction, 
of pleasing appearance and de- 
signed for real comfort. 


ARLINGTON desks are 
better desks and the 
cost is nominal. 

















SILENT GIANT 


Consult with our Planning and 
Layout Department before buy- 
ing school furniture. 


Write for Our Latest Catalog. 
ARLINGTON SEATING COMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS 

ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 





















EXCEL No. 100 














Refinish desks, 
tables... at a big 
saving with 


SKILSAW SANDER 


New improved models produce a 
smooth even finish, without rip- 
ples or ridges . . . faster and 
cheaper! Easy to use—plugs into 
any light socket. The electrical 
method for refinishing desk tops, 
resurfacing blackboards, tables, 
stair treads. Ideal for manual 
training classes. Thousands used! 


Write for Complete Catalog 


SKILSAW, INC. 


3309 ELSTON AVE., CHICAGO 








@ Full 32 sq. in. sanding 
area. Ball bearing construc- 
tion. Also made with vacuum 
dust collector. 











- And No Dust 


Cleaning with a Spencer Cen- 
tral Vacuum System never 
stirs up dust. All litter, dirt 
and dust, and even the air in 
the room is pulled down the 
vacuum system into a dirt re- 
ceptacle in the basement. 

Dust rather than dirt, is the 
chief enemy of furniture, 
books, rugs, walls and deco- 
rations. And it is dust, repeat- 
edly circulated by traffic in 
the rooms, that saturates the 
very air the students 
instructors breathe. 


and 
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So most architects insist on a 
Spencer System when _ the 
school is built, and the older 
schools are now rapidly in- 
stalling Spencer Portable 
Cleaners in sizes from 1/3 
Horsepower up. 

Don’t experiment with dust. 
Eliminate it with the powerful 
vacuum of a Spencer System. 
With its fast working vacuum 
tools, one man can clean 
wood, cement, composition or 
carpeted floors, as well as the 
furniture, ceilings and walls. 


Ask for a Demonstration In Your School 


CENTRAL AND 
PORTABLE 
VAC UUM 
on ee ee 
SYSTEMS 








(Concluded from page 74) 

a) Teachers who are recommended for re- 
employment are entitled to all basic increases 
earned for additional experience and training 

b) Teachers not entirely satisfactory but who 
show a tendency toward improvement, and who 
are recommended for re-employment on a pro 
bationary basis for one year, will be elected 
without basic increases in salary for experience 
or training. 

c) Teachers who do unsatisfactory work will 
not be recommended for retention in the system 

Teachers who are re-employed on probation 
must show such improvement in efficiency as to 
qualify for increments during the school year 
taught on probation. Failure to improve in effi 
ciency means that they will not be retained in 
the system 

Teachers will be placed on the maximum salary 
provided by the schedule for after 


each class 





THE SPENCER 
TURBINE 


COMPANY 
HARTFORD 
CONNECTICUT 


S.94-1 








all necessary requirements have been fulfilled. 
Teachers in Class IV will be placed on the 
supermaximum salary upon recommendation of 
the superintendent, after receiving the regular 
salary. After reaching the supermaximum level, 
a teacher must retain a high level of teaching 
efficiency to be reappointed for the same salary 


Absence Regulations 


Teachers and principals who are absent be 
cause of illness or death in the family will suffer 
no reductions in salary for the first five days 
One half of the salary will be paid for the next 
five days, and one fourth for the next ten days. 

a) The number of days’ with full 
salary, allowed a teacher each year in case of 
illness, will be cumulative throughout the entire 
time of employment in the school system. A 
teacher who loses no time during the year is 
entitled to receive full salary for ten days of 


absence 
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illness during the second year, fifteen days the 
third year, and so on. 

b) A teacher who completes six years of serv- 
ice in the system will, during the seventh or 
succeeding years, be entitled to use the cumu- 
lated days’ absence without loss of salary for 
any purpose. 

Leave of absence without pay will be given 
on account of prolonged illness, for rest, for 
taking advanced work in education, for travel, 
or for any other purpose of future benefit to the 
schools. No teacher will be entitled to a leave 
of absence unless he or she has taught two 
years 

Substitute teachers will be required to meet 
minimum qualifications imposed by certification 
regulations for Cook County. The salaries will 
be determined by the experience records, the index 
value of the salary schedule to operate in de 
termining the amounts paid for any year 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 

4 The Principals’ Club, of Chicago, has re- 
cently made a comparative analysis of teachers’ 
salaries as paid in the larger cities. The follow- 
ing comparisons have been made: 

The average salary of high-school principals is 
$4,215 in Chicago, $9,022 in New York. Top in 
New York is $10,000, with Newark, N. J., sec- 
ond at $8,000, and Chicago, $4,360. Minimum is 
$7,500 in New York, $5,000 in Newark, and $3,- 
289 in Chicago 

Elementary principals get an average of $3,575 
in Chicago, against $5,661 in New York. Top in 
New York and Newark is $7,000 and in Chicago 
$3,672. New York’s minimum is $5,000 and 
Newark’s $3,100. 

High-school teachers get an average of $2,637 
in Chicago, and $3,811 in New York. Top in New 
York is $4,500, in Newark $4,600 and in Chicago, 
$2,907. Minimums § are New York, 
$2,200; Chicago, $1,377 

Elementary teachers average $1,825 in Chicago 
and $2,915 in New York. Maximum in New York 
is $4,500, and in Chicago $1,912. Minimums are: 
New York, $1,608; Chicago, $1,147. 

4 Huron, S. Dak. Under the rules of the school 
board, any grade teacher who obtains a bachelor’s 
entitled to have $50 added to her 
regular salary. Similarly, any teacher who earns 
an A.M. deerce, will be given an increase of $5 

4 Lubbock, Tex. The salary budget of the 
board of education is fully as high as it has ever 
been in the history of the schools. A single-salary 
schedule was adopted two years ago and is still 
in operation 


STUDY OF CERTAIN LOCAL 
PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGES 


(Concluded from page 33) 


$2.148; 


Newark, 


degree is 


public junior college in close proximity to 
some other junior college, a regular four- 
year college, or a university. The required 
approval of the State Department of Edu- 
cation and the State Board of Education, 
as well as certain other restrictions, doubt- 
less tend to operate as a check in this 
direction. For example, the State Depart- 
ment of Education in Mississippi says: 
In zoning the state care was taken 
not to place a junior college in close 
proximity to an established institution of 
higher learning.” 

Examination of the data provided by 
respondents in the 78 local public junior 
colleges gives convincing evidence of the 
fact that in practice there is no agreement 
with regard to the distance which should 
intervene between these institutions of 
higher learning. The range is from only a 
few miles to 300 miles, but junior colleges 
which are within ten miles of some other 
institution of higher learning are almost 
always located in cities of at least fairly 
large population. 
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School Qxchitects Directory 





F. E. BERGER & R. L. KELLEY 


Architects 


EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS 


Lincoln Bldg. CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 


BONSACK & PEARCE INC. 
WILL MAKE SURVEY OF YOUR NEEDS 


Complete Architectural & Engineering 
Services by School Specialists 


411 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo. 


T. H. BUELL & CO. 


ARCHITECTS 


730-14th Street DENVER, COLO. 


JOHN D. CHUBB 


ARCHITECT and CONSULTANT 


Educational and Public Buildings 
109 North Dearborn Street Marquette, 


Chicago, Lllinois Michigan 


CARL W. CLARK A. I. A. 
State Theatre Building Cortland, N. Y. 
Architect 


Consultant and Plan Adviser- Mr. Frank H. Wood, 
former Director, Division of School Buildings and 
Grounds, New York State Department of Education 


New York Office-Suite 1423-33 W. 42nd St. 


FLOYD E. DOUGHERTY 
ARCHITECT 


79 West Monroe St., Chicago. IIL. 


MARTIN J. GEISE Architect 


I make a Specialty of Designing School Buildings in 
Illinois, lowa, and Missouri. Over 10 Years Experience 


QUINCY, ILL. KEOKUK, LOWA 
AND 


State Central Saving Bank 
Building, 6th and Main 


109 N. 8th Street 


ROBERT R. GRAHAM 
REGISTERED ARCHITECT 


States of New York—New Jersey—Pennsylvania 
Member—N.Y.Chapter American Institute of Archts 
Complete Architectural Service on School Bldgs 


Consultations 


25 Prospect St. Middletown, N. Y. 





GUILBERT & BETELLE 


Architects 


Chamber of Commerce Building 


Newark, New Jersey 


WARREN S$. 


HOLMES COMPANY 


Architects and Engineers 


Appraisals of School and College Buildings 


2100 OLDS TOWERBLDG.,LANSING, MICHIGAN 





WM. B. ITTNER, Inc. 


Superior Architectural and 
Engineering Service Rendered 


408-Board of Education Building, St. Louis, Mo. 





JOS. C. LLEWELLYN CO. 
ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 
38 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 
Ralph C. Llewellyn M. W. S. E. and A... A. 





MCGUIRE & SHOOK 


ARCHITECTS 


Specialists in Design of Educational Buildings 
Consulting Service to School Officials 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 





Perkins, Wheeler & Will 
ARCHITECTS 


DWIGHT H. PERKINS—Consultant 


225 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago, LL. 





C. Godfrey Poggi 


ARCHITECT 


Elizabeth, New Jersey 





CHARLES T. ROBERTS 


ARCHITECT 
Guaranty Bank Building 


Alexandria, La. 





STARRETT and VAN VLECK 


ASSOCIATES 
ARCHITECTS 


267 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





TOOKER & MARSH 


ARCHITECTS 


101 Park Ave. New York City, N. Y. 





AS OTHERS SEE US 

(Concluded from page 22) 
whose expenses were perennially exceed- 
ing income by a large margin. Did not Mr. 
Dix have a right to complain of his tax 
burden? And the relative security of the 
average teacher must have looked good 
to him. 

My lay occupation brought me _ into 
contact with many of the local industrial 
workers. Some of these were small home 
owners whose tax money, at best, came 
hard, while others paid rent to landlords 
who repeatedly reminded them that high 
rents must always follow high taxes. The 
workers were critical of all municipal 
departments, but in Templeford, as every- 
where, the school budget furnished an 
especially conspicuous target. 

The workmen, with no little justice, felt 
that the type of education they were help- 
ing to support hadn’t really done much 
for them. A purely academic curriculum 
had dropped most of them cold at the 
foot of the rigid stone steps outside the 
high-school door, or, attempting the climb, 
they had soon been pushed back down. 
Within the lifetime of all but the relatively 
few younger workers, the academic fare 
of Templeford High and its neighboring 
schools had consisted largely of Greek, 
Latin, and French. A youth craving variety 
could have taken German. A bit of bookish 
science and mathematics were also avail- 
able. Little wonder, with such a prospect 
ahead, many had left school as soon as the 
law allowed. The younger men had been 
faced with a less linguistic but scarcely 
less bookish fare, and most of them well 
knew the feel of the unyielding stone steps. 

In recent times the curriculum had been 
tempered by a commercial course which 
was assisting many girls to find a satis- 
fying place in the workaday world, but 
the large group of boys destined for that 
same world still found little in school to 
help them. One workman well epitomized 
the viewpoint of his group as he concluded 
a little discussion with me on_ school 
matters with the remark: “Well, sir, it 
seems to me we pay a lot of money to 
a lot of teachers who teach a lot of 
nothing. ” 

Several years of short time and lower- 
ing wages had perhaps made these people 
unduly cynical. Or, had hard times merely 
sharpened their wits? One could not treat 
their criticisms too lightly. 

A few disgruntled taxpayers, both large 
and small, we shall always have with us, 
but we cannot properly dismiss all our tax- 
payer critics until we are sure that we are 
giving the community its money’s worth 
of education. 


4 Aurora, Ill. The board of education has 
voted to give 10 per cent salary increases to 
teachers in the west-side schools. The schedule 
will go into effect in September. The new maxi 
mum salary will be $2,268 

@ Alpena, Mich. Restoration of the final 16 
per cent of the 20 per cent salary cut of teachers 
has been effected by the board of education. The 
restoration went into effect March 1 but is not 
retroactive on salaries paid this year 
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The Market Place 








Gymnasium Mats 
AND MAT COVERS 


For tumbling, boxing, wrestling and as buffers 
around basketball courts. 
Write for B sokiet 


PETERSEN & CO. 227 


4221 North l6th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








BOOK MANUFACTURERS 


. Book Binding 
. . School Annuals 
. Magazine Binding 


Boehm Bindery, 104 E. Mason St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


PARAGON CHALKBOARD 


A high quality chalkboard of great strength, and low 
cost. Cannot be broken with a hammer, is water- 
proof, and guaranteed against warping or bulging 
Takes full clean chalk mark, is easily erased, and un- 
der normal use is guaranteed for ten years. Can be 
set with matched joints the same as natural slate 
Furnished in widths of 3, 344 or 4 feet, and in 
lengths from 6 to 12 feet. Can be had in black, 
tan, white, or yellow. Write for samples. 


N. ¥. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO. 
20 VESEY STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 





for BETTER STAGE CURTAINS 
Write 
UNIVERSAL 


SCENIC STUDIO, INC. 
1218-24 No. Fifth St. Milwaukee, Wis. 





Music Teachers Placement Service 


For your music vacancies consult the 
Music Teachers Placement Service 
for outstanding qualified candidates. 


Herman R. Maier, M.A., 
18 East 16th Street 


Manager 
New York, N. Y. 


HART MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


LOUISVILLE KENTUCKY 


Incorporate { 
Manufacturers of: 


School Room Heaters... with Ventilation Feature 
@ SANOLET Septic Toilets @ Chemical Toilets @ 
Large Steel Septic Tanks @ EVERCOOL Gravity 
Drinking Fountains @ Heavy Duty Gas Ranges 
for Domestic Science Department and Cafeteria. 





Send for Free Sample. Finish 50 sq. ft. of blackboard with 
SLATEX. Children are honest critics — ask their opinion. 


Carbon Solvent Laboratories, 965 Broad Street Newark, N.J. 


FOR BETTER STAGE 
EQUIPMENT 
Complete 


Stage 


ete Cae Guipment 


CINCINNATI OnI0. 


DRAPERIES - SCENERY - RIGGING 


76 YEARS OF SERVICE 


Tubular and Spiral Slide Type 
FIRE ESCAPES 


More than 5,000 in use 


ORR ES Vt aCeE@Ol 220) 2. GEler. 
4808 N. Kimball Ave., Chicago, Ill 
Catalog on Request 














COMPLETE 
STAGE 
EQUIPMENT 
and 


DRAPERIES 


TEPINS 


cenic 





= MAARE 
CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 








SPICER ELECTRIC SCOREBOARDS 


for 


BASKETBALL, FOOTBALL, OR BASEBALL, ALSO 
COMBINATION UNITS SUCH AS WE INSTALLED AT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


LOW COST. IDEAL VISIBILITY AND OPERATION 


SPICER ELECTRIC SCOREBOARDS 
WISCONSIN DELLS, WIS. 





Columbia 
Chair 
Desk 


Scroll Plywood seat 
if desired 


Die formed steel angles 
if desired 





Send for Catalogue 
Columbia School 


Furniture Corp. 
Indianapolis - - - Indiana 












For Nature Study Classes 


THE ABC OF 
ATTRACTING BIRDS 


By Alvin M. Peterson 


How to identify birds and their habits, 
flight, dress, and song; how to provide for 
their wants by means of the right kind of 
bird houses and baths, feeding and nesting 
bushes, 


act as bird attractors. Illustrated. 


and vines 


$1.50 


boxes; and how trees, 


The Bruce Publishing Company 
New York Milwaukee Chicago 





TEACHERS AGENCY 


Careful analysis of data and close adherence to 
requirements of positions mark our recommenda- 
tions. We serve excellent teachers best by serving 
administrators effectively. Member N. A. T. A. 
ADDRESS 1200 STEGER BUILDING, 
28 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 


ALBERT Teachers’ Agency 
25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 


Established 1885. Enrolls only the best Adminis- 
trators and Teachers. Many outstanding. Send 
us your vacancies. Service free. N.A.T.A. 


*“Correspondent™ Agencies: 535-5th Ave., N. Y., 
Hyde Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Est. 1855 CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. Est. 1855 
366 Fifth Ave., between 34th and 35th Sts.. NEW YORK 


Branch: 945 Union Trust Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Offices: 1836 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohie 


A Superior Agency for Superior People 
We Register Only Reliable Candidates 


Services Free to School Officials 
National Association of Teachers’ 





Momber Ageneles 


DUDFIELD’S Dustless 
Crayon Trough and Blackboard Trim 


A neat substantial metal trim for blackboards, with a chalk 
trough that takes care of the dust, and an eraser cleaner for 
cleaning erasers. 


16 W. Kansas St. 


DUDFIELD MFG. CO. tiserry"Mo: 


Quiet — Noiseless — Sturd 
Low—Efficient 


The American Low Boy is an all 
‘round maintenance machine. 
On all kinds of floors it 
SCRUBS — POLISHES — 















The — DISC SANDS — BUFFS 
American — WAXES and STEEL 
Low Boy 


WOOLS all with a max- 
imum of efficiency and 
quietness. 


gets under 
low furni- 
ture with 
ease. It is 


only 4%” Write for 
high! full in- 
formation. 


The American Floor Surfacing Machine Co. 
516 S. St. Clair St. Toledo, Ohio 
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Use Ever Wear 
. ™ . 
| Air Cushioned With Safety 
. G, 
Safety Swing Seat 
— a new development of the Vel €a ’ 
principle of safety in swing 
seats. This Swing Seat has a Safety 
wooden case, completely - 
edged with deep air-cushioned 
rubber of exceptional tough- PLAYGROUND 
ness and durability, which is A P P A R Ye | U S 
locked to the wooden case by 
| means of locked steel strips. M — ss ' ee i 
If and when the child is ( song =" ey € om in a se Saf p EVER 
struck, the seat absorbs the WEAR OUT! NALS Myton Safety 
shock of the blow. No danger- on seems —— : 
ous surfaces, edges or projec- WRITE FOR CATALOG 28 
tions to injure the child For Beach and Swimming Pool Equipment 
5 Priced low enough to meet WRITE FOR CATALOG 28-W 
your budgets. Write us for baa * . 
details. THE EVERWEAR MFG. CO. 





SPRINGFIELD - - - OHIO 





METALOCK 


THE ALL METAL 


INKWELL 


THAT LOCKS INTO THE DESK 


Scientifically engineered and developed by 
the Henry S. Wolkins Company to meet 
the many deficiencies and criticisms of both the 
glass and composition inkwells. 

NO MORE Loose Tops, Lost Tops, Broken Slides, 


Broken Glass or Ink in the Book Box. 
Practical — Unique — Economical 


HENRY S. WOLKINS COMPANY 
EDUCATIONAL SUPPLIES nd EQUIPMENT 
716 Columbus Avenue BOSTON. MASS 















WHY Turner & Harrison Pens 
are steadily gaining in accept- 
ance with the school trade of 
the country. .. . They are being 
tested and found good .. . they 
are being used and found uni- 
formly good . .. and they have 
been consistently priced right. 


Know about these pens — ask 





for samples. 


TURNER HARRISON PEN MFG. CO. Philadelphia 


Manufacturers of Pens... . exclusively .... Since 187¢ 








~~ SF Ss 


Don’t Say Locks— 
Say MILLERS 


For almost half a century we have studied the locking 
problems of the educational institution. Todsy we offer 
a lock specially designed to take care of every require- 
ment of the school and college installation. 

The RED DOT No. 35, in No. 1 finish, has an all steel 
hasp cadmium plated with a die cast enamel lacquered 
No. 2 finish is chromium with cadmium hasp. 
Rust proof. Extremely simple, yet strong construction. 
Operates by click or sight. Attractive appearance 
Automatic locking. Send for sample 


We Invite Inquiries. Tell Us Your Lock Troubles. 
Over 46 Years of Experience Manufacturing Keyless 
Locks is at Your Disposal 


The J. B. Miller Keyless Lock Co. 
Established 1889 





case. 





he Miller Kea Vot No. 35 200 Lock Street Kent, Ohio 
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Anti~Stip Treads Alumalun and Nicalun 
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Also Bronzalun, 








PREVENT ACCIDENTS " 
ON STAIRS and FLOORS ' 


A hard metal matrix into which 
is cast an abrasive next in hard- 
ness to the diamond assures dur- 
ability and anti-slip efficiency. 


Specify Feralun and Be Sure 







American Abrasive Metals Co. 


Irvington, New Jersey 


PRACTICAL 
DURABLE 
ECONOMICAL 


50 Different Models 
1 Bench for Every Purpose 


Our benches are all made of 
maple wood mortised and ten- 
oned joints glued and bolted. 
We do not use glued up lum- 
ber in the legs, rails or drawer 
fronts. 

Write for full particulars 


Manufactured by 


THE CHRISTIANSEN COMPANY 


2814-42 W. 26th St. CHICAGO, ILL. Makers of This Line Since 1897 


PETERSON =- i Quality Laboratory 


and Library Furniture 








Write for illustrated catalog 
of the complete line. 


Correctly designed and scientifically constructed for durability. Specifications and 
quotations on request, without obligation. 


LEONARD PETERSON & CO., INC. 


Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory and Library Furniture 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 1222-34 Fullerton Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Representatives conveniently located to serve you. 


Circle A Wardrobes 
afford a practical and eco- 
nomical solution to the 
wardrobe problem. Avail- 
able with or without black- 
board or corkboard sur 
face. Ample accommoda- 
tion for pupils is provided, 
with special section for 
the teacher Doors are 
sturdy yet quiet and easy 
to operate. Other Circle A 
school products are: Grand- 
stands, Bleachers, Parti- 
tions and Sectional Build- 
ings Write for complete 
information. There is no 
obligation 


Circle A Wardrobes 


NEWCASTLE PRODUCTS, Inc. 


625 South 25th Street - Newcastle, Indiana 
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Filmosound 138, moderately 
priced 16 mm. sound 
film projector 


ANOTHER 


TEACHING 


[7 ancient cave dweller drew 
crude bison on smoke-blackened 
walls...atonsured monk illuminated 
a vellum manuscript . .. a skilled 
carver in wood brought pictures to 
the early textbooks ... photography 
made them clearer. 

And today, textbooks are supple- 
mented by pictures that /ive, pictures 
that illustrate and make real the scenes 
of history, that move to the classroom 
the laboratories of science, that give 
civics and other studies new meaning, 
that unfold the world’s knowledge on 
the motion picture screen for your 
children and ours to study. That mo- 
tion pictures are a major step forward 
in teaching technique is a certainty. 
Give your school the advantages of 
this modern teaching tool. 

Under a convenient new plan, every 
school may have the finest of motion 
picture equipment. Rent a Bell & 
Howell 16 mm. silent or sound pro- 
jector, made by the manufacturer of 
Hollywood's finest studio equipment. 
Rentals will largely apply on the pur- 
chase of the projector, should you de- 
cide to keep it. There are Bell & 
Howell models for every school need, 
including 1000-watt projectors, 
sound and silent, for the largest audi- 
torium. 

W rite today for full information to— 


BELL & HOWELL 


Company 


1814 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
New York « Hollywood « London 
Established 1907 
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After The Meeting 


Old 


STORIES FOR SPEECHMAKERS 


1 wives ules / iat h sion Horace 
Apropos of the Butt-In School-Board Members 

The husband drew up a chair beside his wife's 
sewing machine the other day and remarked 

“Don’t you think it’s running too fast? Look 
out, you'll sew the wrong seam. Slow down or 
you'll stick that needle in your finger.” 

“Why, what’s the matter with you? I’ve been 
running this sewing machine for ten years.” 

Husband: “Oh, I was merely trying to assist 


you, just as you try to help me drive the car.” 


Dare It Be Told at the Teachers’ Meeting ? 
Two spinsters were discussing men 
“Which would you desire in 
brains, wealth or appearance ?” 
“Appearance,” snapped the 
sooner the better.” 


vour husband 
asked one 


other, “and the 


For a Guidance Talk! 
Johnny, 10 old, applied for a 
grocer’s boy for the summer. The grocer wanted 
a serious-minded youth, so he put Johnny to a 
little test. 


years iob as 


“Well, my boy, what would vou do with a 
million dollars?” he asked. 
“QO, gee, I don’t know I wasn’t expecting so 
much at the start.” Atlanta Constitution 
Don’t Believe Signs 
Mike was going to Dublin for the first time, 
and his friend Pat was giving him a few hints 


on what to do and where to go in the big city 
“What do I do when I go to the zoo?” 

Mike. 
“You be 


asked 


Pat 
the 
but 


careful about the zoo,” advised 
“You'll see foine animals if you follow 
words, ‘To the lions’ or ‘To the elephants,’ 
take no notice of the one, ‘To the exit,’ Mike. It’s 
a fraud, and it’s outside I found myself when I 
went to look at it.” Dublin Evening Mail 


SCHOOLROOM HUMOR 
Good Effort 


An Indian student, writing a letter to the 


superintendent of a mission, desired to end with 
the words: “May heaven preserve you.” Not 
being quite confident of the meaning ot “pre 
serve,” he looked up a dictionary. When the 


letter reached the superintendent, it ended with 
the words And may heaven pickle you.’ 
Montreal Herald 
Missed Something 
At the Hermitage, near Nashville, a 
schoolmen examined the old 


group ol 


coach in which 


Andrew Jackson made several journeys to Wash 
ington 

“Tnteresting, 
schoolmaster, 
thing ?”’ 


isn't 
“but 


it?”’ commented 
where's the 


one 
motor in the 


young 


old 
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Spring Time in the Country. 
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ae 
School Buyers’ News 


Heath Changes in Management 

The D. C. Heath Company, publishers, of 
Boston and New York, have announced a num. 
ber of important changes in the management of 
the company. Mr. Dudley R. Cowles, vice-presj- 
dent of the firm since 1934, has become president. 
succeeding Mr. Winfield S. Smyth, who has re. 
tired. Mr. M. B. Perry, who has become vice. 
president succeeding Mr. Cowles, will continue 
to hold office of treasurer 

The board of directors has been increased to 
seven by the election to that group ol Mr. A, B 
Wright, manager of the Chicago office, and Mr, 
Carl McGannon, manager of the Dallas office 
Other directors are Mr. Frank W. Scott, secretary, 
and Mr. Allen G. Odell, manager of the New 
York office. Mr. Smyth will remain a member of 
the board of directors 


TRADE PRODUCTS 


New Webster 2A-30 Amplifier. The Webster 
Company, 3825 W. Lake St., Chicago, IIL, has 
perfected and marketed a new 2A-30 amplifier 
for use on public-address systems. The new de- 
vice offers an adjustable frequency feature in the 
equipment, which allows either the base or the 
high fréquency end to be accentuated or attenu- 
ated at will so that a new standard of per- 
formance can be set by installation organizations 

The new device eliminates one of the com- 


mon troubles encountered in public address SYS- 
tems which made the reproduction sound boomy 
and unnatural 

Announce Machine for Scoring Test Papers. 
The International Business Machines Corporation 
of New York City, has announced the develop- 
ment of a machine, which is designed to score 
papers of objective tests of the “choice” type, 
in which the student indicates the answer to each 
question by marking in one or two, three, or 
four available columns 

The operation of the machine is based on the 
principle that a soft-iead pencil mark is electrically 
conductive; it instantly indicates all the answers 
on an inserted sheet, and is capable of scoring 
ipproximately 600 sheets an hour. The machine 
is set for each test by inserting a master sheet 
on which the answers are correctly 


indicated 





Scoring Machine 


By operating the control panel, the machine 
may be set to indicate the number of questions 
right, or wrong; the number right, minus the 
number wrong, or any fraction or multiple ol 
the number wrong; to weight percentage grades; 
or to score. The machine is capable of operating 
sixty to one hundred times as fast as manual 
scoring 

Complete information may be obtained upon 
request from the International Business Machines 
Corporation in New York City 
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TRADE NEWS 

Binney & Smith Art Exhibition. Binney & 
Smith, New York City, are the sponsors of an 
ut exhibition, called “Young America Paints,” 
which is on display from March 29 to April 10, 
in the Rockefeller Center. 

The exhibitors are children in public, private, 
and parochial schools of more than one hundred 
\merican cities, who sent pictures they had made 
in two mediums — frescol and Shaw finger paints 
The great human and educational value of the 
work of these hundreds of youngsters, shown in 
the exhibition, is that the pictures represent spon- 


taneous self-expression, according to Miss Marie 
Falco, art director of Binney & Smith. Frescol 


is a dry color applied with a special felt-tipped 
brush, and Shaw finger paint is a jellylike, colored 
material applied directly to the paper with the 
hands. 

The work in the exhibition is the result of a 
new attitude toward teaching those subjects 
lassified as creative. The method is to provide 
the child with such materials as he can easily 
handle and use, and then leave him free to dis 
over for himself all the possibilities of these ma- 
terials. Psychologists who have viewed the ex- 
hibition have declared that the pictures reflect 
the child experiences or circumstances in_ his 
ie. 

Solar Self-Closing Waste Receptacles. The 
Solar-Sturges Mfg. Company, Melrose Park, IIl., 
has issued a series of illustrated circulars, describ 
ng its self-closing waste receptacles. 

The Solar waste receptacles are effective in 
treating an atmosphere of order and efficiency, 
ind they are the means of keeping school premises 
leaner than they have ever been kept. Solar 
receptacles can be placed next to a wall, or in 
corner; they harmonize with their surroundings; 
they withstand hard use; they are silent, individ 
ial, and always closed; they spread the original 
st over a period of years, and they have proved 
conomical in use 
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ness of these receptacles by writing to the Solar 
Company at Melrose Park, IIl. 

The Romance of American School Seating. 
“What,” asks the average layman, “a romance in 
so prosy an object as a school desk ?” 

“Ves,” answers the schoolman. “There is an 
interesting story concealed in the modern school 
desk, a story which brings together diverse ele- 
ments of science and business with a very prac- 


tical ideal of educational service. An illustration 
is the combination of forces which have been 
at work to produce the high-grade seating 
manufactured by the American Seating Com- 
pany. 

“First, the starting point of all desk design 
is a scientific study of the physical child his 
height, sight, and posture. Even the American 


Medical Association has collaborated in the thou- 
sands of measurements needed to develop stand- 
ards and to check the effects upon health of the 
features of desks and seats. The equally im- 
portant problems of making furniture meet the 
working needs of children for study, reading, 
and the newer forms of school activity, have re- 
quired the intensive study of administrative 
policies and teaching methods on the part of 
trained research workers. The actual manu- 
facture of desks involves also research in in- 
dustrial design and continuous laboratory studies 
of materials and completed seating — chemical 
analyses, engineering tests of strength and wear, 
etc. On the purely commercial side there are 
frequent studies of manufacturing methods, 
market surveys, advertising surveys, and field 
studies of public seating needs, of educational 
trends, and of possible future scientific and 
economic developments.” 


To tell this story the American Seating Com- 
pany has recently issued a 24-page brochure, 
which tells by word and camera of the rise 


and development of the firm its field of opera- 
tion and service, its problems and policies, its 
plant and organization. 
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sons for its rise to its present position of un- 
questioned leadership. An insight is given into 
its modern manufacturing methods, including the 
making of steel parts, the preparing of lumber 
and steel sheets for flat parts and standards, the 
laboratory testing of materials. 

The booklet tells the romantic story of school 
furniture, showing its essential contributions to 
pupil health, comfort, and efficiency. 

Announce Visual-Education Conference. The 
seventh annual meeting of the National Con- 
ference on Visual Education will be held June 
21-24, at the Francis W. Parker School, 330 
Webster Ave., in Chicago, Ill. This will be the 
largest and most representative gathering of visual 
educationists in the United States, bringing to- 
gether the school and the advertising representa- 
tives. Speakers and film exhibitors of national 
reputation will be present. There will be an op- 
portunity to see the largest collection of worth- 
while nontheatrical films ever exhibited at one 
place. The conference is being fostered by the 
DeVry Foundation and there will be both 16— 
and 35-mm. projectors, silent and sound, in daily 
operation during the conference. 

Beckley-Cardy Issues Catalog of Supplies. 
The Beckley-Cardy Company, Chicago, IIl., has 
issued its new Catalog No. 59, describing and 
illustrating its complete line of school supplies 
and equipment, including school furniture, black- 


boards, window shades, erasers, duplicators, 
maps, and globes. 
The Beckley-Cardy Company has had the 


courage to pioneer and the ability to keep full 
speed ahead. This spirit is carried along by an 
experienced, aggressive organization which has 
made this firm an outstanding producer of school 
supplies and equipment. It has maintained a 
constructive effort in the development of better 
school materials, in constructive help to school 
officials, architects, and dealers in new ideas, new 
products, and new ways of doing things. 


School officials who have not yet become ac- 





School officials who are interested in waste The brochure traces the history of the firm quainted with Beckley-Cardy products will do 
receptacles should investigate the wide useful from its organization in 1899 and tells the rea- well to send a request for a copy of this catalog. 
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Why Surfaces Cleaned with 


Wyandotte Detergent... 
STAY CLEAN LONGER 





The building superintendent's aim is cleanliness which is as near as 
possible to “Surgical Cleanliness’ — even in large buildings. 


The quick and safe removal of every trace of dirt, of course. That is 
the minimum of cleanliness. Your superintendent requires more than 


that. He requires washed surfaces which are also free from invisi- 
ble film. 


It is the film left by ordinary washing which catches dust and grime, 
causing extra labor for quick re-washing, not to overlook the punish- 
ment to fine finishes. It is the film, which causes that faintly disagree- 
able smell of cleaning which guests and tenants dislike so much. 


The Wyandotte standard of cleaning eliminates 
dirt and film. Wyandotte Detergent is your means 
for maintaining scientific cleanliness at very low 
total cost of cleaning—and for conserving fine 
finishes. 


WYANDOTTEMDETERGENT 








There is a Wyandotte Service Representative in your 
locality who will gladly help to instruct your help in 
cleaning efficiency and economy. There is no charge 
for this service—just send a post card. 





The g. R. ‘Ford C.. OMpany, AY ole Manufacturer, Wyandotte, Mich. 
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